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THE TERM “FOREIGNER” (953) HISTORICALLY 
CONSIDERED 


By MICHAEL GUTTMANN, Jiidisch-Theologisches Seminar, Breslau, Germany. 


HERE ARE TWO EXPRESSIONS in Scripture for the 

stranger: 3] and 1. The meaning of the first expres- 
sion is clear. 73) is the real stranger who is only tempor- 
arily in the country; the foreigner who has not given up 
his original home. Moses says in his admonition to Israel, 
Deut. 29:21-23, “and the foreigner (7153), that shall come 
from a far land, shall say, when they see the plagues of that land 

. even all the nations shall say: Wherefore hath the Lord 
done thus unto this land?” Here 7327 is used as a synonym 
for O97, and is characterized as coming from a far land. Sim- 
ilarly David says to Ittai of Gath 2 (Sam. 15 :19-20): “Return and 
abide with the king; for thou art a foreigner, and also an exile 
from thine own place. Whereas thou camest but yesterday, 
should I this day make thee go up and down with us . . .?”” The 
meaning of 12) is most clearly defined in the prayer of Solomon 
(1 Kings 8:41-43): “Moreover concerning the stranger that is 
not of Thy people Israel, when he shall come out of a far coun- 
try for Thy name’s sake... Hear Thou in heaven, Thy dwell- 
ing place . . . that all the peoples of the earth may know Thy 
name.’ The same in 2 Chron. 6:32-33. 

What is characteristic of 15] therefore is the fact that he 
maintains the connection with his native country or with the 
country which he has left. In this he differs from the 721 who in 
reality had also come from afar, but has severed the connection 
with his former country. While the 71 thus seeks to become a 
member of the new community, the "5! persists in keeping, 
politically and socially, his former status. From this differentia- 
tion it follows directly that the definition of the 51 is compre- 


hensively given in the expression itself. If I say: Foreigner, then 
1 
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I have completely defined the stranger in a political and social 
sense. The 7) however is not yet completely defined if I know 
only that he is a stranger who has joined a new community, for 
the allegiance may be of different degrees, and so may the rights 
and duties that result from his new allegiance. After this pre- 
liminary allusion to the meaning of 7) we revert to the "753. 

The foreigner is often the political or even the war enemy 
of Israel. Of 0°99) as foreigners and plunderers speaks Obadiah 
1: 11, “In the day that foreigners (0°93) carried away his sub- 
stance and strangers (0''1) entered into his gates and cast lots 
upon Jerusalem.’’* Lam. 5:2. ‘Our inheritance is turned into 


1 The synonyms o>) and ov should really both be translated ‘‘for- 
eigners.’’” However it is incorrect to translate 0123 “strangers’’ and o'11 
“foreigners;’’ for while the Israelite is often called 11 especially in contrast to 
priests and Levites in matters of Levitical holiness, as Ex. 29:33, Lev. 22:10, 
12, 13, Numb. 1:55, 3:10, 38, 17:5, 18:7, and still in a more comprehensive 
sense in Ex. 30:33, Deut. 25:5, »393 as designating an Israelite can not be 
proven with certainty, at least not in the Pentateuch. The dubious 33 oy) 
Ex, 21:8, which, by the way, is combined with nyb, we can disregard here. 
The »72: therefore is foreign in a higher degree than the 11. Cf. the transla- 
tions by Luther and Zunz; more correct is Kautzsch; yet “‘barbarians’’ is more 
than is contained in the meaning of 951. 

In this connection the following passage from Benzinger, Hebrdische Arch- 
dologie,? p. 368, deserves special mention: ‘‘No stranger may partake of the sac- 
rificial feast but only he who belongs to the Kahal, the religious congregation.” 
Unfortunately, Benzinger here left out the reference which is all the more re- 
grettable as no one can succeed in filling in what is missing. Bertholet remarks 
concerning this (Die Stellung der Israeliten und der Juden zu den Fremden, p. 
72-73) : “Perhaps Benzinger comes to his conclusion especially from the analogy 
of the Roman gentil-sacra which W. Robertson Smith also uses for compar- 
ison.”’ Thus Bertholet did not find the reference either. But, in order to be 
on the safe side, he adds: ‘‘His passage may be unchallengeable depending on 
the meaning that one gives to the word stranger;’’ but this can not replace the 
missing reference by any means and also the indisputability becomes shaky 
if one enters into the particulars of the point in question. With regard to the 
resident of alien birth (1», who, by the way, is not necessarily to be counted 
in the religious community—the expression Kahal as terminus is, according to 
the prevailing opinion, not at all applicable to a Ger, Kid. 73a—Bertholet him- 
self remarks that the phrase of Benzinger has to be denied rather than con- 
firmed. But even with regard to the foreigner the phrase is not indisputable. 
I only want to mention here that in the sanctuary of Jerusalem sacrifices were 
also accepted from the foreigner. Hul. 5a, Menah. 73b and elsewhere. 
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’ 


strangers, our houses unto aliens.’’ The attitude towards war- 
enemies, as it is expressed in the song of Deborah (Jud. 5) and 
elsewhere, naturally finds its logical reason in the fact of war.? 


Benzinger’s phrase, in my opinion, may have been caused by a misunder- 
standing. In the Pentateuch the express regulation occurs three times that no 
stranger—in Hebrew 711—may eat that which is holy: 29:33, Lev. 22:10, 13. 
In the first two places Luther translates the Hebrew 11 $2) with ‘‘kein 
anderer’’ (no other), in the third place with “kein Fremdling’’ (no stranger). 
Kautzsch has everywhere “‘Fremder’’ for 11. Now if one reads a passage like 
Ex. 29:33, to take the very first, in Kautzsch: ‘‘but a stranger shall not eat 
thereof, for it is holy,’’ and does not notice the connection one may get out of 
it just about what Benzinger claims to be true. But it is evident that the 
Hebrew 11, that is translated “‘anderer,”’ or ‘“‘Fremder’’ or ‘“‘Fremdling’”’ in all 
three places refers to the Israelite who, as far as the sacrifices and offerings of 
the priests are concerned, is a ‘‘Fremder.”’ : 

This trifle shows how risky it is to trust analogies taken from other na- 
tions. This mistake best explains the misunderstanding of the quoted Biblical 
passages. 

2 Hostile feeling against aliens is really testified to only in cases of war 
hostility. Cf. Bertholet, op. cit. p. 8f. If Bertholet says, p. 9, that the general 
(hostile) feeling against the alien expresses itself the harshest where the attitude 
towards the war enemies is concerned, he supports a self-constructed norm 
with facts that are gathered from exceptional circumstances, which, by the 
way, is shown by the connection. Bertholet, moreover, evinces the intention 
to press the relationship between Israel and the aliens into a certain pattern 
introduced from the outside. One example will suffice to characterize this 
method. 

After a quotation from Livius (Hist. XX XI 29) that is hostile to the 
stranger and the reference to the double meaning of “‘hostis,’’ B. quotes the 
historian Meginhard: ‘‘Peregrinum, qui patronum non habebat, vendebant 
Saxones,’”’ and confirms it by the following Anglo-Saxon law: “Si peregrinus 
vel advena devius vagetur, et tunc nec vociferavit nec cornu insonuerit, pro 
fure comprobandus vel occidendus vel redimendus.” As counterpart to the 
Anglo-Saxon law a Biblical passage obtrudes itself: ‘“Thou shalt not deliver 
unto his master a bondman that is escaped from his master unto thee; he shall 
dwell with thee, in the midst of thee, in the place which he shall choose within 
one of thy gates, where it liketh him best; thou shalt not wrong him.”” Deut. 
23:16-17. Bertholet passes over in silence this Biblical passage and uses the 
Anglo-Saxon law as pattern for old-Israelitish life: ‘It was not any different 
upon Old-Testamental ground,” says B. The expression is carefully chosen. 
The Old-Testamental ground, after all, is a great plain upon which not only the 
history of Israel transpires; but, after a passage from W. Robertson Smith, he 
comes back to the Israelites as the object that he has in mind. With a moderat- 
ing “Im iibrigen’’ Bertholet tries to smooth this antithesis into a parallel. 
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Socially and economically far more important is the role of the 
aliens as traders and intermediaries in the exchange of goods be- 
tween Palestine and foreign countries. The sentiment derived 
from experience that commerce bridges distances and brings 
mankind closer together is true in an even higher degree of an- 
cient Palestine, for the Israelitish people were dependent on alien 
traders. Amongst other things said in the praise of the woman 
of valor is (Prov. 31:24) that ‘“‘She maketh linen garments and 
selleth them; and delivereth girdles unto the Canaanite.’’ Some- 
thing similar is written of Anna in Tob. 2:11-12. ‘That the gen- 
tilicium "1929 gradually became an apellativum proves that of 
yore the traders, who traveled among the Israelites, were not 
Israelites themselves but Canaanites.’’3 

These foreigners traveled about the country in caravans. 
Especially mentioned are: Ephah, Is. 60:6; Kedar and Nebaioth, 
Is. 60:7; Midianites, Gen. 37:28, 36, Is. 60:6; Sheba, I Kings 
10:2, Jer. 6:20, Ezek. 27:22, Job 6:19, and some southern nations 


With regard to the matter itself it must be mentioned that the procedure of 
W. Robertson Smith to interpret Totemism into the Cain-story of the Bible 
is not weaker in its effect than the allegories of the old Schools. The text is 
deprived of its original meaning and serves, like an emptied skull, to receive 
a new filling that is placed within it in lieu of the former brains. The historian, 
who desires from the point of view of the history of civilization to understand 
and use the Bible according to its own contents, really ought to let it speak for 
itself. Just the story of Cain is narrated in so clear a manner that no doubt 
can arise as to the conception of the Bible. The fratricide ‘‘Cain fears the 
blood-feud, when his father’s family shall grow larger; for as that a murder must 
be punished by the death of the murderer is a legal axiom written in every 
human breast, and that Cain now sees the world filled with avengers is pre- 
cisely the mental state of the murderer who everywhere feels himself sur- 
rounded and tortured by avenging spirits (’Epivyves).’’ Delitzsch to Gen. 
4:14. The whole matter has absolutely nothing to do with the Anglo-Saxon 
law of the stranger. 

3 Bertholet, p. 2-3, gives a clear description of the trade routes and of the 
large traffic between Israel and foreign countries, and adds to his statements, 
p. 7, asa result: ‘So far from correct therefore is, considering all this, the later 
construction of history, which for the following centuries became the tradi- 
tional conception, that due to the united advance of all Israel when they set- 
tled, the land had been tabula rasa . . . Rather must the notion be entirely 
discarded that the old-Israelitish nation had from the beginning been entirely for 

tself, separated from all nations and had not contact with strangers.” 
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such as the Dedanites, Is. 21:13, Ezek. 27:15. The caravan trade 
was very extensive and Palestine seems to have provided not 
only an opportunity for traders but also made possible an easy 
access to other countries. Palestine was traversed by the most 
important highways. Characteristic is the expression mnb7 
ornyn ‘the gates of the people’” Ezek. 26:2. Between the car- 
avans and the inhabitants of the country a friendly relation pre- 
vails. Good transit is provided for; cisterns are installed on the 
highways. Every city provides a rather large space, usually be- 
fore the city gates, where the trading takes place.! 

The large alien traffic and the well-developed commerce tes- 
tify that the stranger enjoyed in Palestine not merely temporary 
hospitality but also found ample protection in the customs of the 
country and the law-regulations. The life and property of the 
stranger seem to have been perfectly safe. The uninterrupted 
course of trade and the absence of complaints relative to acts of 
violence against caravans speak plainly in favor of this fact. 
Just how the laws, that protected the stranger so well, read can 
now no longer be ascertained. In the Pentateuchal legislation, 
if one dispenses with the doubtful 21 oyd Ex. 21:8, the foreigner 
is spoken of in but four laws: a) in the king-law, he may not be 
elected as king, Deut. 17:155; b) the Shemitta-law, the prohibi- 


4 Bertholet, p. 3f. Here Bertholet’s reference to Ritter, p. 16, deserves 
special mention, where he emphasises that ‘‘a universal world communication 
with the then prevailing sphere of culture of the Old World was favored by 
connections through commerce and language, on land and on sea, with the 
Arabian, Egyptian and Indian as well as with the Syrian, Armenian, Greek 
and Roman cultural world in their common local and historical midst.” 

5 In the king-law the meaning of °723 stands out in a political sense. The 
fear that a nation might voluntarily allow itself to be ruled by a stranger has 
under normal conditions, no basis whatsoever. However it is well conceivable 
that a ruler, by virtue of the fortunes of war, successful rulership and clever 
politics may bring it about that a foreign nation will also desire him for its 
ruler. History is rich enough in political events that may cause a nation to 
appoint a foreign ruler over itself. The Israelitish king-law is, like the regula- 
tions in the constitution of every nation bearing upon this subject, of a purely 
public-political character and has the object in view to prevent the nation 
from falling under foreign rule. The regulation that one may not elect a for- 
eigner as king does not belong, strictly speaking, to alien-law but to public 
law. Therefore, considered from a historical angle, it is a mistake to give 
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tion to demand payment of debts every seventh year, the so- 
called release year, has no bearing on the debts of foreigners, 
Deut. 15:3. Naturally, there exists no law prohibiting the for- 
eigner collecting his accounts from the Israelite in the release 
year; c) in the law of usury, one may loan money on interest to 
the alien, and, likewise, the alien may take interest on his loan 
to the Israelite, Deut. 23:21°; and finally the foreigner is briefly 
mentioned d) in a ritual precept, meat that it is ritually unfit for 
eating may be sold to the foreigner, Deut. 14:21. 


These four precepts make it evident that the relations be- 


Deut. 17:15 a place in the alien laws. The universal and humane tendency, 
which for instance Philo in his writings reveals towards the stranger is not con- 
tradicted by his agreeing with a law in which it is asked that a nation shall not 
voluntarily subordinate itself to a foreign prince. Cf. Bertholet, p. 283f. To 
give to an alien equal rights and to appoint him king is not the same thing. 
Moreover, even the native-born citizens of a country are only seemingly equal 
in this regard. Cf. also E. W. Edersheim, The Laws and Polity of the Jews, p. 
176. 

6 We can not enter here into details concerning the interest-law. By way 
of a hint it may just be pointed out that in the Talmud the intention prevails 
to maintain the interest-prohibition even in regard to aliens. B. M. 70b con- 
tains an interpretation of Prov. 28:8 ‘‘He that augmenteth his substance by 
interest and increase, gathereth it for him that is gracious to the poor,’’ that 
even interest taken from the non-Jew causes the ruin of the receiver. In one 
place (Makk. 24a) it is emphasized that the verse 15:5 in Psalms, ‘“‘He that 
putteth not out his money on interest, he (shall never be moved)” must be 
understood without any exception even of non-Jews. Difficulties are caused 
only by the fact that it was a law which could not be practised on a mutual 
basis. One could not very well expect from the non-Jew that he, too, should 
loan his money to the Jew without taking interest. Of interest is the attempt 
(B. M. 1. c.) to bring proof from the Bible itself that one is not allowed to take 
interest from the non-Jew, although if the latter is the creditor, one must pay 
interest tohim. Rab Nahman, the supreme judge of Babylonian Jewry, quotes 
in the name of Huna the translation of Deut. 23:21: “‘To the foreigner thou 
mayest pay interest, but must not let him pay you interest,’ which translation 
can be justified from the Hifil form of the verb 7pwn as causative. Of course 
this exegesis can not be maintained as the continuation of the discussion shows, 
but it remains characteristic not only of the attitude that prevailed in the 
Talmudic Schools but also of the matter-of-fact way in which it was recognized 
that an interest-prohibition directed towards the outside could be one-sided 
only; the alien can not be prohibited from taking interest. By this one-sided- 
ness many an unpleasant contre-temps was provoked. 
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tween the foreigner and the people were very intimate, otherwise 
a prohibition to elect him king would have had no necessity.’ 
The Shemitta and interest laws directly affect the commercial 
life. From the angle of internal life these two laws appear as un- 
fair exceptions; for the foreign trade, however, they were but 
the normal basis for a reciprocity through which both parties 
could secure the safeguarding of their individual interests. The 
foreigner could not very well be expected, in a year which the 
Israelites celebrated as a release year, to remit the debt of his 
Israelitish debtor. Nor could he be expected to loan money to 
his Israelitish customer without taking interest. If an equal basis 
for trading between Israelites and foreigners was to be established 
it could be attained only in this way; that the restrictions of the 
release year and the law of interest, which were not binding on 
the stranger a priori, were also void for the Israelite in so far as 
trade with foreigners was concerned.® 


7 Bertholet, p. 40, infers from this that aliens occasionally attained high 
diplomatic offices at court. 

8 The Biblical interest-law frequently was misused for polemic purposes. 
Here it shall only be pointed out that this unfriendly frame of mind has influ- 
enced even those scholars who did not misunderstand the meaning of the law. 
Thus Bertholet also does not fail to confirm his theory of the hostile tendencies 
of the Israelites towards foreigners with the Biblical ‘‘Wuchergesetz’’ (usury- 
law), and after having expressed his theory (p. 89) the sober scientific explana- 
tion follows, introduced by a diminutive ‘‘iibrigens’’ (by the way). The ex- 
planation reads literally: ‘‘By the way, we are here thinking largely of Phoen- 
icians to whom the discovery of trading on a money basis is attributed alto- 
gether and then we are dealing with regulations which in international com- 
merce rested upon reciprocity.’’ But, of course, Bertholet at once returns to 
his hostility theory. The fact that only the brother was, in the release year, 
to be released of his debts, is, for Bertholet, sufficient proof that ‘‘of a certainty 
the foreigner was considered to stand on a lower level, so to say as a second- 
class human being, as if there could possibly exist two scales of moral attitude 
towards man.” The frame of mind of Bertholet is downright astonishing. For 
in order to judge the law of the release year justly only a little objectivity is 
required. Already Alexander the Great made the differentiation, which Berth- 
olet here interprets so odiously, by releasing the Jews from taxes during the 
release year. He realized that the Jews during the year of release had a hard 
time to maintain themselves. The same economic principle is at the bottom 
of the law of debt release. But is it in any way justifiable that just in the econ- 
omically poor year in which one has to fight internal misery, one should also 
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But where are the other laws to be found, to which the for- 
eigner entrusted his life and his property? 

This question is nowhere adequately answered. The two 
following possibilities exist : 

a) Those precepts of private and criminal law bearing on 
menace and violation of the safety of life and preperty that per- 
tained to the citizen were also valid in regard to the foreigner. 
Whether this extension of the scope of the legislation can be suf- 
ficiently justified by the exegesis of the Pentateuchal legislation 
or not, is of no moment to this question. 

b) The foreign traffic was under the protection of a law- 
of-custom recognized by both parties, which, probably, was not 
fixed in writing; at least, nothing concerning the legal regulations 
of the caravan trade has come down to us in writing. 

To the historian of civilization it may be a matter of indiffer- 
ence upon what basis the legal protection of the foreigner rested. 
To him the fact suffices that already in ancient Israel there was 
a flourishing caravan trade and that single wanderers also en- 
joyed the benefits of hospitality everywhere. ‘‘Where strangers 
approach one goes to meet them in order to invite them into the 
house. Water is brought to them for washing their feet. While 
the man prepares a young he-goat or a sheep or heifer the 
woman bakes cakes; with these she serves wine or milk or cream. 
Even the poorest widow does not refuse to the stranger the last 
of her oil and flour. For the night a good resting place is prepared; 
and for the animals straw is strewn and they are given fodder 
and water.’’ These short statements are emphasized by Berth- 
olet, p. 23, as the characteristic items gleaned from the scattered 
material that Holy Scripture contains relative to hospitality. 
But for an appreciation of the history of the Law in the Bible, 
and still more of the sources of the literature of the tradition, a 
closer examination of the two possibilities is of special importance; 
namely, whether the legal position of the foreigner can be traced 
back to the Bible or to an unwritten law-of-custom. 


release foreign debts? Furthermore can one expect the foreign merchant or 
oblige him to release the Israelite from his debts in the Biblical release year? One 
sees upon first sight that foreign trade and the duty of debt release do not go 
together concerning a release year that cyclically returns in Palestine. 
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First, let us consider the latter as the more probable pos- 
sibility. There undoubtedly existed pre-Mosaic traditions re- 
garding hospitality and caravan trade, and it is more than prob- 
able that these traditions were still in effect in later times. 

In order to prevent misunderstandings, it must be stated at 
once that the question is not to find a basis for the fact that rob- 
bery and murder of foreigners were forbidden. The laws of the 
Ten Commandments: ‘‘Thou shalt not kill... Thou shalt not 
steal’ are so comprehensive that one could have no doubt as to 
their validity even concerning aliens.? In this connection it de- 
serves to be mentioned that, according to the biblical conception, 
murder is not only a crime committed against the fellow-man 
but also a sin against God. In classic antiquity the matter was 
entirely different. ‘‘According to the oldest Hellenic idea the 
murderer, as such, committed a crime against the deity as little 
as against law-abiding society (even Homer did not know of any 
expiation due the Gods for murder), but violated only the family 
sphere. Mosaism however, by virtue of its conception of the 
human being as of divine image, recognized in murder above all 
a sin against the Holy God, the Creator and Master of human 
life, Gen. 9:5,6, which sin has to be atoned for by the extermina- 
tion of the guilty from the Holy Land defiled by blood-guilt.’’*° 
If a master beats his own slave of non-Jewish descent in such a 
way that he dies under his hands, he is, according to Ex. 20:21, 
in the traditional interpretation of the words ‘‘he shall surely be 
punished,” to be punished with death." If he has smitten him 
so as to deprive him of an eye or a tooth he has to set him free in 
exchange, ibid. 21:26.%7 However, it has still to be considered 


9 Mekhilta, ad loc., brings the Sinaitic law into immediate connection 
with the respective Noahidic law, Gen. 9,6. 

10 Oehler in Realencyclopddie fiir protestantische Theologie und Kirche,* 
Art. ““Blutrache.”’ 

11 Mekhilta, ad loc., states that Scripture speaks of a Canaanite 12y 
yi and says at the very beginning that in Ex. 21:5, 12, ‘““He that smiteth a 
man so that he dieth shall surely be put to death,” the slave of foreign descent 
is included, and only for the sake of a supplementary regulation does Scripture 
repeat the whole law. 

12 Here too the slave of foreign descent is referred to, Mekhilta ad loc. 
According to the Talmudic conception every mutilation of a slave, even that 
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whether in foreign affairs the same sanctions were binding as in 
internal life. If one considers that in every-day life this question, 
perhaps more than any other, called for a solution based upon 
principles that were acknowledged by both sides, it is obvious 
that as regards foreign traffic, punishments and retributions were 
fixed according to customs and conceptions acknowledged also 
abroad, especially in questions to be solved on the principle of 
reciprocity. For the Israelite likewise found himself in a position 
to have his own affairs settled when he was beyond the boundary 
posts of his country. To mention only one example: The Israel- 
itish king Ahab, after gaining the victory over the Aramaeans, 
gives to their king Ben-Hadad freedom and the cities in question, 
with the following words (I Kings 20:34), “The cities which my 
father took I will restore and thou shalt make market places for 
thee in Damascus as my father made in Samaria, and I will let 
thee go with this covenant etc.’’ Kautzsch translates mxin with 
‘“‘Kaufhallen” (salesrooms). From these short words one sees 
that at the center of the coalitions and treaties that Israel made 
with his neighboring states stood the market place or the quarter 
destined to serve for foreign traffic. The mercantile associations 
joo vamp mp, I Kings 10:28, that had to procure King Sol- 
omon’s ample demands of horses and other articles, carried on, 
almost exclusively, a foreign trade. We also have knowledge of 
business contracts that existed between Israelites and other na- 
tions. Thus the foreign traffic between Palestine and, at least, 
the neighboring countries must by no means be considered as 
entirely one-sided.*? The common interests of commerce and 
traffic will have called forth many an agreement regarding the 
safety of transit that were made independently of Pentateuchal 
regulation, and the question concerning the safety of life would 
have been the first consideration herein. 

Of special interest for our investigation is the retribution for 
homicide. There exist essential differences between the Penta- 
teuch and the legal practices of other nations. What they un- 
doubtedly had, originally, in common was the institution of 
of a single finger, resulted in manumission of slavery. Kid. 24a. Also Yerush. 


ibid, 1,3. mo NN yPR@ OD WRIT Py? jwa xey (Cay Tay). 
18 Cf. Bertholet, p. 18f. 
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blood-feud. This was annulled by the Pentateuch and its supple- 
mentary tradition almost entirely, and changed into a court 
procedure wherein hardly anything is left to the avenger except, 
in case of a death verdict, to take upon himself the task of the 
execution (likewise conducted according to given regulations) 
or to help in it." 


It is not plausible that the aliens should have desisted from 
the tradition of blood-feud, so deeply rooted in the soul of the 
people and not unknown to the Israelites also. If one follows 
this tradition in its later development, as it has evolved uninflu- 
enced by the Bible, one will find that the idea of revenge was 
merely the starting point of the institution. Into its core another 
idea entered. As the conception of self-defense was regarded, of 
necessity, already in the consciousness of primitive man as the 
indubitable right of the person attacked, so, where self-defense 
failed in its purpose, the settling of the affair with the murderer 
was also conceived as the private affair of the nearest relatives of 
the murdered person. The family saw in the institution of blood- 
feud a right firmly founded and sacred by the fact of their kin- 
ship with the murdered person, and every interference on the 
part of an outside authority was felt to be an encroachment upon 
the autonomy of the family. This state of mentality explains 
much that is dark in the history of Law. The Codex Hammurapi 
contains no regulation concerning homicide in the strict sense of 
the word. If someone waylays his enemy and treacherously mur- 


14 The attack that Frd. Delitzsch directs against the Pentateuch because 
of the idea of blood-feud (IJ. Vortrag tiber Babel und Bibel, 26) classical schol- 
ars have never taken seriously. The history of Law has few phrases that are 
as clear as the pre-Mosaic existence of the blood-feud, ‘‘that until today rests 
like a curse upon the nations of the Orient.’’ And no clear-seeing eye will be 
able to find in the Pentateuch the origin of this institution. ‘‘With regard to 
blood-feud one can not speak of divine sanctioning but of divine restriction of 
this custom. For in the book of the covenant and everywhere else places of 
protection from the revenge of the relatives are opened for him who uninten- 
tionally kills someone. E. K6nig, Geschichte der alttestamentlichen Religion,* 
p. 281, Theologie des alten Testaments, p. 98. 

That ‘already Hammurapi has effaced all the traces thereof (of blood- 
feud)” is likewise a claim for which Delitzsch could not gain the concurrence 
of the scientific world. K@nig, l.c and cf. the next note. 
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ders him there exists no paragraph against him in this Codex. 
That premeditated murder should go unpunished is unthinkable, 
especially as the Codex inflicts severe punishments for lesser 
crimes. Therefore, in all probability, the explanation is correct 
that intervention against a murderer was not considered a matter 
for a public court, but the private affair of the family concerned. 
The family itself has to determine whether and to what extent 
the murderer is to be punished; zt enjoys the unrestricted right 
to do with the murderer as it sees fit.% 

In contrast to the Codex Hammurapi the Pentateuch has 
just on this point more detailed regulations; only they are not 
favorable to the old traditional right. Here the avenger loses his 
entire autonomy. According to his old right he was at liberty, 
(a) to call to account the family of the murderer in case the mur- 
derer had fled, (b) to enter into negotiations in case he preferred 
damages or ransom to blood-revenge. Both are prohibited by 
the Pentateuch. But the latter right the people were the least 
willing to relinquish. In reality, it was this fact that secured to 
the institution of autonomous blood-feud a disproportionately 
long survival. Only too often they sought, by exercising this 
right, to satisfy material interests and found in the virtue of re- 
conciliation a ready cloak. Mohammed sanctions the taking of 
ransom with the words: ‘‘O believers! retaliation for blood shed- 
ding is prescribed to you: the free man for the free, and the slave 
for the slave, and the woman for the woman. But he, to whom 
his brother shall make any remission, is to be dealt with equit- 
ably; and to him should he pay a fine with liberality. This is a 
relaxation from your Lord and a mercy .. .” (Koran 2, 173- 
174.) The redeeming of a murderer by paying a sum of money is 
also native to the ancient Greeks.%* In Roman Law traces can 


16 M. Sulzberger, The Ancient Hebrew Law of Homicide, p. 13. ‘‘There is 
here no hint of a general law of homicide . . .This means not that such atro- 
cious deeds were approved or condoned, but that the state had not yet ac- 
cepted as part of its function the protection of the lives of its citizens in general. 
Nor does it mean that every individual man was left to look out for himself, 
without help from anybody. No great state could live in such rank disorder, 
The reasonable inference is that minor corporations, such as families, guilds 
or clans, had jurisdiction over homicide.”’ 

16 Cf. G. B. Winer, Bzblisches Realwérterbuch,? I, 189, Art. ‘‘Blutrache.” 
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still be found of the right to kill and buy off punishment.” In the 
Germanic criminal Law private autonomy plays an important 
part until the adoption of foreign Laws. ‘‘From the very begin- 
ning it saw in crime an attack upon the individual, which to pun- 
ish he and his kin were as much entitled as they were obligated 
for the death of a free man (blood-feud). Later on the buying 
off of the punishment could, and then had to take the place of 
the punishment itself.’’® In Anglo-Saxon Law different amounts 
were fixed for the life of a free man, according to rank and stand- 
ing of the murdered person.'9 


Considering all this it can be assumed with a high degree of 
probability that foreigners who were in the country only tem- 
porarily did not forego their autonomous right of self-help.2° In 
other words the Pentateuchal regulations concerning homicide 
could not practically be extended to foreigners. They were not 
subject to these regulations. Moreover the Biblical regulations 
contained local factors that were of greater importance for the 
regular inhabitant than for the transient stranger. Above all, the 
deliberate course of a regular court procedure would have been 


Oehler, l.c., ‘“According to the oldest Hellenic conception the murderer, as 
such, commits a crime against the deity as little as against law-abiding society, 
but violates only the family sphere.”’ Cf. especially A. P. Bisell, The Law of 
Asylum in Israel, Leipzig, 1884, p.55, note 3: “‘This prohibition (of the Mosaic 
law) of release from the penalty also contrasts sharply with the Greek and 
Roman custom, in accordance with which the manslayer makes terms with 
the surviving relatives of the slain by payment of blood money.” 

7 K, Birkmeyer: ‘“‘Das Strafrecht”’ (in his Encyclopddie der Rechtswissen- 
schaft,? p. 1102) Cf. also the previous note. 

rVioide lcs 

19H. Maine, Ancient Law, ch. 10: ‘Under the Anglo-Saxon Law,” writes 
Mr. Kemble (Anglo-Saxons, I. 177), ‘ta sum was placed on the life of every 
free man, according to his rank, and a corresponding sum on every wound that 
could be inflicted on his person.” 

20 The practice of private self-help through ransom was favored also by the 
fact that the Israelites amongst themselves sometimes made use of this old 
popular right. This is shown by the repeated warnings of the Torah not to 
accept ransom from murderers. Cf. especially Sulzberger, op. cit., for the 
words ‘‘kofer,”’ “‘wergild.”” Néldeke, ‘‘Blutrache”’ (in Schenkel’s Bibellexitkon, 
I, 470-71). 
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too slow for a passing caravan. The strict differentiation between 
premeditated and unpremeditated homicide, and the regulation 
that the unintentional murderer had to live in a City of Refuge 
until the death of the High Priest could give little satisfaction to 
the passing alien. The exiled man was, by his fear of the avenger, 
confined to the City of Refuge. However, this fear was naturally 
existant only if caused by an avenger, who lived continuously in 
the country, and therefore was able to observe an escape from the 
City of Refuge. Passing strangers could not exert such a control. 
We shall not be wrong, therefore, in assuming that in relation to 
transient aliens, caravan transports and groups of foreigners, who 
at certain times brought their goods to market in the larger bus- 
iness centers, the extra-tribunal popular procedure of blood-feud 
was in usage. The barbarism of the blood-feud institution, in 
which by force of its nature the strict differentiation between 
premeditated and unpremeditated action could not be duly 
weighed, was—as mentioned before—mitigated by a leniency 
—likewise not justified Pentateuchically, but frequently respected 
’ —that the avenger might consider himself satisfied by a ‘‘wer- 
gild” or ransom. 

We come now to the extraordinary passage that the citizen 
of foreign birth 11 and the slave, neither one of whom could ex- 
pect any protection from foreign powers, irrespective of their 
full standing in the Jewish-religious community, found their place 
within the Pentateuchal regulations, while the foreigner stood 
outside of these laws, although, politically and economically, there 
was every incentive to maintain terms of friendship. The dis- 
crepancy disappears if we know that the foreigner, in these laws 
particularly, would have seen an interference with his autonomous 
rights and might have had the desire to persist in his accustomed 
practice of self-help. 

The autonomous self-help, as we contrast it here with the 
domestic legal practice, goes back to more ancient times. During 
the time of the second Temple Palestine is, for the most part, 
under foreign rule. Towards the end of this period the Roman 
empire steps into the foreground. 40 years before the destruc- 
tion of the Jerusalem Temple criminal jurisdiction was with- 
drawn from the Jews altogether. However reminiscences of the 
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old conditions are still to be discerned in several passages of the 
older Halakha. 


Mekhilta to Ex. 21:14 commenting on the verse ‘‘upon his 
neighbor’’, remarks ‘‘to exclude others (foreigners 05) are 
meant; this exclusion refers to death punishment, which the text 
fixes for homicide). Issi ben ‘Akiba says: Before the giving of 
the Torah we were warned concerning the shedding of blood; 
should it after the giving of the Torah have been treated more 
lightly instead of more severely? In reality they (the Sages) have 
said: He is free according to the verdict of a court of flesh and 
blood but his judgment is transferred to heaven.’’?! 


This passage shows how, through subsequent exegesis, they 
tried to justify a dark tradition. They only knew that Jewish 
tribunals, from earliest times, had nothing to do with the crim- 
inal cases of the foreigner and tried to justify this fact exegetically. 
This limitation of scope however, such as it was in principle, ap- 
peared at first sight, as a departure from the pre-Sinaiticlaw 
which, in Gen. 9:5-6, prohibited murder in toto as a heinous 
crime. The answer was that only the tribunal as such was not 
able to inflict a penalty, whereas the perpetrator according to 
heavenly judgment was a murderer and would incur divine 
penalty. 


A second peculiar regulation which has been preserved in 
an obsolete Mishnah passage pertaining to aberration of action 
should be mentioned here. The passage reads: 


Sanh. 9,2. If one intended to kill an animal and killed a 
man, or a foreigner (°15}) and killed an Israelite or a premature 
babe and killed a living babe, one is free (from the death punish- 
ment prescribed in the Pentateuch) . . . R. Simon (ben Yohai) 
said: also if one intended to kill thts one and he killed that one, 
one is free. (This latter opinion is the accepted Halakha, i. e. 


2 The words wowd Wop wt) OT Wwa YI 1D are the stereotyped formula 
for crimes that can not be prosecuted by law, which, however, from a religious 
point of view, are just as condemnable as those that can be prosecuted by law. 
Cf. Mishnah B. K. 6, 4. Kid. 43a ww 3 1”, with regard to the instigator 
of ahomicide. Cf. Maim. Roseah 2,2. 
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the prevailing Rabbinical law according to Maim. Roseah 4,1).” 

In the prevailing conception every aberration, even if it 
took place in relation to two brothers, causes an acquittal from 
the prescribed death penalty. According to the anonymous 
opinion, however, only such an aberration results in acquittal, 
if its objects were unlike in the eyes of criminal law. The text 
gives three examples (a) aberration between animal and man, (b) 
between foreigner and Israelite, and (c) between a babe that has 
vitality and one that is unable to live. In case (a) the original 
aim was at something that, in case of success, involved only ma- 
terial damage. In case (c) the doer would even without any 
aberration of action become a murderer. The difference is caused 
only be the norm that the killing of a human being that is unable 
to live would not justify the death punishment.* Similar is case 


2 Cf, Babli ibid. 79a te Ar ns Im Ar onx nnd non MN ON pyov 
The acquitting effect of the aberration of action is inferred from Deut. 19:11, 
yoy op. 1b anm. The case of 1b jax pir “If one throws a stone into a 
crowd” and kills someone is interpreted according to the anonymous Mishnah 
on the eventuality of 1M "79n Ssqw? mywn, Compared with the Mishnah this 
case contains nothing new and explains itself from what follows. 

It deserves to be mentioned here that our modern Law agrees on this 
point with the decision of Maimonides. ‘‘Legally interesting becomes this 
Chance in the case of the so-called aberratio ictus, the aberration, by which 
we understand that the doer’s action is turned aside by Chance from the aimed 
at object to a different object, so that the result, intended with the former, 
appears in the latter. Supposing (cf. Carolina, art. 146) A shoots at B animo 
occidendi, but shoots C because he ran into the line of fire. Such a case must 
not, as some want, be decided on the basis, of the formula: if the hit object 
and the aimed at object are of equal weight for the crime in question, through 
the missing the guilt is not altered, which, in our example, would lead to a 
verdict against A for completed premeditated murder. Instead A can only 
be punished for the intended murder of B. For the killing of C since it oc- 
curred through Chance, he can not be charged.” Birkmeyer, l.c., II 31-32. 

3 Not only a babe that is unable to live, but every human being upon 
whose body can be found a wound which can be proven to have been inflicted 
previously and which according to traditional opinion is considered fatal be- 
longs to this category. Cf. Hull. 11b and alit. This principle of criminal law 
also finds its only explanation in the endeavor to diminish the possibilities of 
the death verdict. It hardly needs to be stated that the expressions 71» 
“free’”’ and ayn “guilty” do not mean free or guilty simply, but free from the 
death punishment provided in the Bible or guilty of this punishment. Mai- 
monides states this in the two following paragraphs: ‘“‘And concerning all these 
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b). As we have already shown, the perpetrator is, according to 
Scripture, considered a murderer, one who has incurred divine 
punishment without regard to the victim’s nationality. But 
since in relation to foreigners, the Mosaic legislation was never 
actually in practice but, instead, the well known institution of 
blood-feud or of peaceful settlement by paying an agreed sum of 
money, the case of the foreigner could also be used for the con- 
struction of theoretical possibilities that concerned an aberration 
which hit an object different, with regard to criminal law, from 
the intended object. 

The general principle upon which this Mishnah has to be 
valued juridically is the endeavor to restrict death punishment 
to a minimum. The Talmud could not flatly annul the death 
penalty since a Pentateuchal law could not be abrogated; there- 
fore the requirements pertaining to the giving of evidence and 
the proof of premeditation were made so severe that a death 
verdict was almost impossible. R. Tarfon and R. ‘Akiba said: 
“If we would have been in the Synhedrium a man would never 
have been executed by it.’”’ (Makk. I end). A few lines before 
we read (ibid): ‘‘A Synhedrium that executes a person in seven 
years is called destructive. R. Eleazar ben ‘Azarya says: One 
in seventy years.’ It was in accordance with this sentiment that 
they sought to define the meaning of aberration as strictly as 


murderers and the like who (according to the strict law) are not condemned to 
death by the tribunal, the king of Israel possesses, if he desires to execute them 
in accordance with the law of the state or for the well-being of the world (for 
the sake of the salus publica), the power thereto; and in like manner, if the 
tribunal sees fit to execute them with consideration to present necessity and if 
the times demand it, they have the authority to do as they see fit.”’ ‘If the 
king does not execute them and the time does not demand taking the matter 
so seriously, the tribunal is obliged at any rate to flog them so severely that 
they come near to death, to put them in prison and chains for many years and 
to afflict them in all manners in order to deter the rest of the wicked and to 
frighten them; otherwise it might become a stumbling-block and temptation 
to them, etc.” Roseah 2, 4-5. A similar passage also in Melakhim 3, 10, where 
the expression nw5) :7177 49> does not admit of any doubt that every human 
being is meant, irrespective of religion and nationality. This and the two 
previous paragraphs are characteristic for the reason that they concede to the 
public authority, in the spirit of the Jewish religion, the right to lay down 
regulations of criminal jurisprudence befitting the necessities of the times. 
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possible. Not only the aberration from the foreigner to the Isra- 
elite causes acquittal from the death verdict but even the aber- 
ration of a blow from a more to a less vital part of the body and 
vice versa. 

As this passage is often misunderstood I should like to quote 
the continuation of the above Mishnah: 

Sanh. 9,2. ‘‘If he (the perpetrator) intended to hit a person 
upon the loins and it (the blow) was not sufficient to kill him had 
it struck his loins and it fell upon his heart and was sufficient to 
kill him on his heart and he died, (he is free). If he intended to 
hit a person upon his heart and it was sufficient to kill him had 
it struck his heart and he hit him on his loins and it was not suf- 
ficient to kill him on his loins and he died (nevertheless), he is 
free. If he intended to hit a large person and it was not sufficient 
to kill the large person and it hit a small person and was sufficient 
to kill the small person, (he is free). If he intended to strike a 
small person and it was sufficient to kill a small person and it 
struck a large person and was not sufficient to kill the large per- 
son and (nevertheless) he died, he is free.”’ 

This circumstantial enumeration of the different possibilities 
shows to the trained jurist, at first glance, the object in view. 
The anonymous author desires, on the one hand, to maintain the 
principle that acquittal from death punishment is caused only 
by such an aberration that concerns two objects unlike in the eyes 
of criminal law. But, on the other hand, he displays no particular 
severity in estimating the requisite difference. Even two men 
of different size may be objects unlike according to criminal law. 
Nay, under certain circumstances, it may be even one and the 
same person if the aberration pertains to two different parts of 
the body that react in a different manner towards the blow. The 
main point is that the intended or resultant blow must not be 
found as necessarily fatal. R. Simon drops all theses subtle dif- 
ferences and acknowledges every aberration, even if the objects 
are entirely alike, as regards criminal law. Israelite or foreigner, 
normal or premature make no different as far as the aberration 
is concerned. This opinion is accepted also by the Codifiers as 
the prevailing one. 

So much for the foreigner who only temporarily sojourns in 
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the land of Israel, without having severed the connection with 
his homeland. Characteristic of him is that he does not stand 
under the force of the laws of the host-country. He is not subject 
to a release year nor to the restricting regulations in regard to 
money transactions. As creditor he is allowed to take interest 
and he is at liberty to demand the payment of debts at any time. 
As debtor the same regulations are in effect concerning him. As 
regards legal protection, either conventions that are stipulated 
by contract are in effect concerning him, or folk-traditions that 
draw their validity and recognition from the force of habit. This 
international relation, as it were, goes back to older times; later 
we find only dark reminiscences relative to it. A hundred years 
before the destruction of the second Temple the 15) offers an 
entirely altered picture. Palestine is being settled by an ever 
growing mass of pagan elements. Important non-Jewish com- 
munities arise that govern themselves. Add to that moreover 
the influence of Roman sovereignty that penetrated into the 
details of everyday life. The principles regulating the legal re- 
lations between Jew and non-Jew were almost entirely brought 
in from the outside. The activity that strove from within found 
a fruitful and successful field of work on religious and social 
ground. Instead of the foreigner the stranger, pure and sim- 
ple, steps into the foreground whose peculiarity is not to be 
found in the politically or ethnically strange but in the differ- 
ence of ethics and creed.7* Judaism finds itself contrasted to 


24 In Talmudic literature the differences in the history of the law are not 
always clearly defined. Texts that belong to an older period have often been, 
without any criticism, transmitted to later times or interpretated as apply- 
ing to later conditions. The texts concerning our question have, besides, suf- 
fered much from mediaeval censorship. The expressions 61), O72), °73)y 
ods, mar may ons ,obiyn marx etc., were partly omitted, partly replaced 
by o%Dy nD wid etc. Only a deeper penetration into the text and a care- 
ful consideration of the textual as well as of the historical connections makes 
possible an objective and correct representation of the religious, legal and 
social factors that for the time being had decisive importance for the relation- 
ship between Jews and non-Jews. In this article we only desired to point out 
the oldest type of foreigner, the Biblical 123, the foreigner whose relation to 
the Israelite can not be determined from the internal life of the Israelites alone. 
The foreigner has rather his own political weight and his own conceptions of 
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heathenism and an irresistible stream of effects and counter- 
effects is set in motion. To enter more explicitly into the found- 
ations of these effects and counter-effects is a problem that has 
only few points of contact with the original Biblical problem. 


law which in intercourse with the Israelite stand out clearly. If one neglects 
the individuality of this older type then many, especially older texts, of the 
traditional literature lose their meaning; they are obscure, unintelligible, and 
this is even the more fortunate chance. It becomes worse, if one does violence 
to these texts and puts a false, or even adverse, construction upon them. 


MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS IN OT 


By SOL BARUCH FINESINGER, Hebrew Union College, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


INTRODUCTION 


N THIS TREATISE I propose to deal only with the musical 

instruments mentioned in OT. I do not intend to discuss the 
character of the music per se, nor the few Psalm headings which 
may refer to musical instruments (e.g. those of Ps 4; 6; 8), nor the 
use of the instruments, except where their use may help to iden- 
tify them. I intend merely to review the past attempts at iden- 
tifying the musical instruments, and to state my own opinions 
and preferences. 

The identification of the musical instruments is of prime 
importance in any attempt to form a true estimate of the music 
of the Ancient Hebrews. For they, unlike the Greeks, have left 
us no notation of their music. Therefore we must first attempt 
to identify their instruments; then, having done so, we can begin 
to surmise what sort of music these instruments were capable 
of producing. 

The subject is by no means a new one. Nearly every com- 
mentator on the Bible has dealt with it in some fashion or other. 
We may as the starting point begin with the work of Pfeiffer(1)? 
whose treatise gives a summary of the work of his predecessors, 
and who gives an extensive bibliography. Forkel(2) reviews the 
field more carefully than does Pfeiffer. The latter was primarily 
not a musician, but a philologist; and though he reviews the 
field carefully from this viewpoint and from the viewpoint of 
the archaeologist, he is often unreliable in his musical judgment. 
Forkel, on the other hand, had a thorough appreciation of music 
and never loses the musician’s viewpoint in his discussions. 


: A numeral in parenthesis following the name of an author refers to the 


order of his work in the bibliography. 
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His work may be considered an ample review, both of the va- 
rious theories and of the bibliography. From Forkel down to 
approximately the middle of the next century no one, with the 
exception of Jahn(4), made any substantial contributions. 


The sources of such an inquiry are, at best, very scant. OT 
offers hardly any information as to the character of the instru- 
ments. They are generally called vw b> in OT (e.g. Am 6,5;? 


Neh 12,36; 1 Ch 15,16; 16,42; 2 Ch 7,6; 23:13: 34,12)", In 
2 Ch 5,13; 23,13 they are called -wn -%5; in 1 Ch 23, 5 they 


are referred to simply as m>9; in 2 Ch 30,21 they are alluded 
to as ty 43.3 In 2 Ch 29, 26 they are referred to as 71°43. 


In only five instances in OT do we have any indication of 
what materials musical instruments were made. In Nu 10,2 
we learn that the my1xn was made of hammered silver. The 
shofar is several times referred to as Sépar ha-ii6bél, which shows 
that it was made of the horn of aram. In 1 K IO, 12 it is stated 
that kinnor and nebel were made of on p>xn oxy; while in the 


similar passage in 2 Ch 9,11 the wood is called monbsn xy 
(G gbd\a qwevxwa).4 The expression owna xy b> in 2 S 6,5 
is often taken to refer to musical instruments; but it is prob- 
ably to be read own ty b>a (cf. the parallel passage in 1 Ch 
13,8). The cymbals (arnbso) are in 1 Ch 15,19 referred to as 
being made of brass (nem). 

The only actual representations of musical instruments 
which the Hebrews themselves made are found on several coins. 
There is a representation of a pair of trumpets on the well-known 
Arch of Titus. Josephus has several references to Hebrew in- 
struments. The Mishna and Talmud also discuss the char- 
acter and use of several instruments, though in most cases the 
information they give us is of little account. Of course the 


2 Haupt (WZKM 23,364) is of the opinion that we should read %bn for b> 


3 Kautzsch (AT“) ad loc suggests b®kol ‘oz; cf. 1 Ch 13,8. 

4 Which of the two is the original form is difficult to tell. Albright (JEA 
7,83) takes the algum tree to be the Acacia Arabica. As for the word algum, 
he takes al to be the Arabic article, while *kum (cf. Arab. kamkdm, gum, Gr. 
Kbpyt and Latin gummz) has been lost (contrast GB", 43). 
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Ancient Versions, particularly G, are of some use in making 
identifications and comparisons. The Church Fathers, too, 
have in a few instances recorded traditions of some value about 
the Hebrew instruments. Yet the material is far from abund- 
ant. This scantiness of material accounts for the general ster- 
ility of the early writers on the subject. 

With the discoveries in Babylonia by Layard and Raw- 
linson, and in Egypt by Rossellini and Wilkinson, the sources 
became more ample. Not that any Hebrew instruments were 
discovered; but numerous representations, and some few spec- 
imens of Assyrian and Egyptian instruments were found, which 
could throw some light on the Hebrew instruments. These 
discoveries started new inquiries in the field of Hebrew music; 
and, with the exception of Gressmann (35), no one writing recently 
has failed to lay stress on the value of these Egyptian and As- 
syrian instruments for helping to determine the character of 
the instruments mentioned in OT. 

The musical instruments to be dealt with may be divided 
into the three usual groups: (a) stringed instruments, (b) wind 
instruments, and (c) instruments of percussion. From our mo- 
dern viewpoint the most important group would be the stringed 
instruments. Not so, however, from the viewpoint of the Ori- 
entals. Their music is still to-day, as it was in the past, largely 
rhythmical, rather than melodious and harmonious. No one 
can deny that they had melody; but rhythm played a more 
prominent part than melody or harmony. Their love for strong 
accentuation and rhythm is exemplified in ancient Hebrew 
Poetry, which was accentual; while the poetry of the Greeks, 
in contrast, was quantitative. 

The instruments will be discussed in the order of the groups 
mentioned above. In general, the method of treating each 
instrument will be to give: 

(a) material found in OT 

(b) evidence of the Ancient Versions 

(c) the remarks of Josephus 

(d) the Talmudic material 

(e) the evidence of the Church Fathers 

(f) the conclusions of all investigators after Forkel 
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(g) my own conclusions 

(h) a description of the instrument by comparisons with 
Egyptian, Assyrian, and occasionally with Greek 
instruments. 


STRINGED INSTRUMENTS 


Although it is my purpose to identify several musical instru- 
ments in particular, and not to discuss the origin of musical 
instruments in general, it will not be amiss to discuss briefly the 
origin and development of some of them. To some extent such a 
discussion is conjectural; yet we find support for a good many 
conjectures by considering what is the case with some people who 
are still in a primitive state of civilization. 


The prototype of all stringed instruments is undoubtedly the 
bow. Primitive man noticed that when he shot an arrow from 
his bow, the cord, because of its tension, gave forth a sound. 
Some savage tribes use the ordinary bow as musical instrument 
even to-day. H. Balfour, in the Transactions of the British Acad- 
emy for the Advancement of Science, 1904, says (p. 693): ‘“The 
native of Damaraland, who possesses no stringed instrument 
proper, is in the habit of temporarily converting his ordinary 
shooting bow into a:musical instrument. For this purpose he 
ties a small thong loopwise round the bow and bow-string so as 
to divide the latter into two vibrating parts of unequal length. 
When lightly struck with a small stick the tense string emits a 
couple of notes.” 


To the simple bow with one string (cf. fig. 1, below) it was 
an easy matter to add additional strings. It was realized that 
a hollow resonator increased the volume of sound; therefore the 
bow was either allowed to rest on a hollow body or else was 
attached to one, as for instance, a hollow gourd. Here arises 
a complete harp, consisting of a string, frame, and resonator. 
Speaking of some African tribes, Balfour continues: “In order 
to increase the volume of sound, it is frequently the custom 
among some of the tribes to rest the bow against some hollow, 
resonant body, such as an inverted pot or hollow gourd. In 
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many parts, again, we find that the instrument has been fur- 
ther improved by attaching a gourd to the bow, and thus pro- 
viding it with a permanent resonating body.’’ From the gourd 
there developed a more elaborate resonator. In the case of the 
Egyptian harps it was generally at the bottom; in Assyrian 
harps, at the top. The gourd-shaped resonator may still be seen 
in the representations of some of the early Egyptian harps (cf. 
Wellhausen(32), p. 229, fig. ee; and cf. fig. 2 below). 


The foregoing describes all the essential features of the 
ancient harps; further development was merely a matter of 
adding strings, increasing the size of the resonator, and elabo- 
rating the workmanship. The harps of this kind were of diverse 
sizes and shapes. Some were even carried on the shoulder, as 
can be seen in Wellhausen (32) l.c., fig. dd., no. 5. This was 
undoubtedly the prototype of the violin. 


As the strings of the primitive harp were drawn tighter and 
tighter, the tendency of the two ends of the bow-shaped frame 
to spring apart was very strong. Hence it was found advisable 
to bind the two ends by means of a bar tied across them (cf. 
fig. 3 below). This gave rise to an instrument shaped like the 
lyre and cithara of the Greeks. Thus we see that instruments 
of both the harp and lyre type originate from a simple bow. 
In case of the harp, however, the direction of the strings was 
parallel to a line connecting the ends of the bow-shaped frame; 
while in the case of the lyre the strings run from the cross-bar 
down to the frame. 


It should be borne in mind that all ancient harps differ 
in one important respect from the harps in use since the eighth 
century of the present era. Modern harps have the so-called 
fore-pillar, which serves to prevent the two ends of the frame from 
moving towards one another when the strings are tensed. None 
of the ancient harps possess the fore-pillar. We can well imagine 
that the Assyrian or Egyptian musician suffered considerable 
annoyance, for when he tightened one string of the harp, the 
frame would bend, thereby loosening the other strings. In the 
instruments of the lyre type this difficulty did not exist. This 
may account for the greater popularity of the lyre and cithara. 
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ide 
Kinnor, which appears in Arabic as hes syLS, and SES), 
in Syriac as xq and xy, and as the loanword kur in Egyp- 


tian,> is the most frequently mentioned stringed instrument 
in OT, occurring 42 times. The account of its origin, as well as 
that of the ugab, is found in Gn 4,21. Playing on the kinnor 
is called niggén in 1 S 16,23, ra pn ion ms TI mph. This is 
interpreted by some as indicating that no plectrum was used 
to strike its strings. In Ps 71,22; 98,5; 147,7; 149,3, z¢mmér 
is used of playing on the instrument. This has generally been 
taken to mean to ‘sing with the kinnor as accompaniment,’ or 
simply to play the kinnor. Haupt, however, has shown (AJSL 
26,2) that it means to ‘witch the strings (cf. GB’, 201°, ror 
II). In 1 Ch 15,28 hiSmid‘ is used in connection with both 
kinnor and nebel. 

The music of the kznnor is referred to simply as gél in Ez 
26,13; from the context we see that its music was of a joyful 
character. This is also shown in Ps 81,3; 137,2 and Job 21,12; 
30,31. 

The number of its strings is not definitely mentioned in 
OT. Graetz(24), p. 85, interprets mroewn by a9 in 1 Ch 15,21 
(G xwipa duaceve0, V cithara pro octava) as well as mrnw 
in Ps 12,1 as showing that it had, at least in some cases, 
eight strings. 

It was used in the divine service (cf. 1 Ch 15,16 and passim). 
In the Psalter David is often made to use it in praising JHVH. 
On the other hand, we find in Is 23,16 reference to the kinnor 
of a harlot. 

G translates it most frequently by xi@dpa, next in fre- 
quency by x.wvtpa, four times by Wadrip.ov, and once (Ps 
137, 2) by dpyavor; in the six instances of its occurrence in the 
Prophets, by xwvtpa in all cases but one (Ez 26,13), where it 
has xt@apa; also in the historical books by xwtpa in all cases 
but one (2 Ch 9,11), where it has xu8@apa; whereas in the poetical 
books x8apa is used in all cases but three, where it has Ya\rhprov 


° Cf. Burchardt, Die Altkanaandischen Fremdworte und Eigennamen im 
Aegyptischen, Leipzig (1900), Part II, no. 990. 
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twice (Ps 49,5; 149,3) and dpyavory once (Ps 137,2). S has 
xq2 in all but five cases (Ps 98,5°; 1 Ch 15,28; 16,5; 25,1; 2 Ch 


5,12), where it is omitted. V has cithara in all cases but five: 
lyra twice (1 Ch 15,16; 16,5), psalterium twice (Ps 49,5; 149,3), 
and organum once (Ps 137,2). T° has, in the two cases where 
kinnor occurs in the Pentateuch, sti (Gn 4,21), and xan 
(Gn 31,27).6 In Gn 4,21 T° expands, inserting mp by j9n7 


N79 or cyt Nba. «=3T has sy in all cases but five, where 
it has wap (1 S 16,23; 10,5; 16,16; Ps 98,5°; Neh 12,27). 


As to the rendering of G it may be said that xi@apa is Greek, 
while xuvtpa is a Semitic loanword. The Greeks borrowed 
it from the Phenicians, hence u for 6 (cf. Phenician alee = 
Heb. vpw; see Schréder, p. 209). 

The following table shows at a glance the rendering of the 
Ancient Versions, the numbers in parenthesis indicating the 
frequency of occurrence. 


115 (42) 
G Ss V T 
Kapa (20) | sy (37) | ctthara (37) | = (21) 
Kuwupa (17) | omitted (5) | lyra (2) | sy (6) 
Warrnpiov (4) psalterium (2) | smn (1) 
Spyavoy = (1) organum (1) 


Josephus (Ant 1,3,2) agrees with Gn 4,21 as to the origin 
of the musical instruments: ‘‘Jubal, who had the same mother as 
he (Jabal), practised music and invented the psaltery and 
cithara.’’? In Ant 7,12,3 he says the following: ‘‘The nature of 


6 Hingé means also dance, fair, etc. 
nN 3 U 
7 'TobBados 5é, duountpios 8’ Rv alt@ povorkyy joxnoe Kal Parrnpra 
Kal xapas érevonoar. 
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the instruments is as follows: ‘“‘The kinyra is an instrument pro- 
vided with ten strings, struck with the plectrum. The nabla 
has twelve sounds and is plucked with the fingers. The cymbals 
were broad and large, made of brass.’’® 


According to Rabbinic? sources the cithara’® was played 
with the fingers; cf. Baraitha b Joma 38b: pom pa 1yaxs m1), 
and he places his finger between the strings. It is, however, 
possible that the use of wpn (lit. to strike) points to the 
use of the plectrum. Krauss(45), note 89 quotes Midrash 
Tehillim on Ps 137,4 where it is stated in reference to Nebuchad- 
nezzar: o2>v m22 p> wpm, and you shall, in my presence, 
strike your citharas. Krauss(45), p. 86 states that the people 
at large may have played the kimnor with the plectrum; while 
the Levites, conservative in their adherence to the ancient cus- 
tom, and perhaps also out of consideration for the Sabbath 
and holidays, used no plectrum. 

The strings were made of sheeps’ gut. This can be seen 
from M Kinnim 3,6, where the following is stated of Abraham’s 
ram: ‘‘When it (the ram) is alive, it has one sound (its natural 
voice); but when it is dead, it has seven. How do we get seven? 
Its two horns become two trumpets; its two legs, two flutes; its 
skin, a tambourine; its large intestine is for the harp; its small 
intestine for citharas.’’™ 

The number of strings may be seen from Arak 13b,” in com- 
menting on M. Arak. 2,6, where there is a confusion between the 
nebel and kinnor, and where it can be seen that nebel was sup- 
posed .to have more strings: ‘‘R. Judah says: The cithara of the 
sanctuary had seven strings, according to the passage (Ps 17,11), 


8 9 dé Tay dpyavwn éoriv bea TorabTn Tis TOY TpdTOV. 7) pev KLVIpA 
dexa xopdats tEnuwéevn rbarerar TAHKTPW- 1) 6€ VABAA SwdeKA POdyyous 
éxovca Tots dakridos Kpoberau, KibuBara Te Av TrAaTEA Kal peyaA 
XaKEQ. 

® For a good deal of the Rabbinic material I am indebted to Krauss(45), 
whose work has been frequently consulted. The notes in Krauss refer to the 
notes on Chapter X. 

10 Kinnor will be translated cithara, and nebel, harp. 
nyx1sn ony yp snw vyay dip 7x°D Ayaw dp nd RInwD) INN dp on NAW. 11 

m2) yyo a bad pyo and ony poodn ow ypw one 
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Joyful abundance is before thy presence. Do not read yaw 
(abundance), read yay (seven). That of Messianic times will 


have eight, according to the passage (Ps 12,1), For the liturgy 
on Sheminith, meaning on the eighth string. That of the world 
to come will have ten strings, according to the passage (Ps 
92,4), upon the ten-stringed harp, with music on the cithara, and 
the passage (Ps 33,2), Praise JHVH with the cithara, play for 
Him with the ten-stringed harp. You might say, following R. 
Judah, that because in the world to come, on account of its 
greater number of strings, its sound will be as loud as that of the 
nebel, it will be called nebel.”8 

There are full instructions for what should be done if one 
of the strings broke; cf. M. Erub. 10,13: ‘“‘One may knot a string 
in the sanctuary, but not in the province (z.e. outside, in private 
use). But if it happened at the beginning (if the string broke 
before one started to play) it is forbidden in either case.’’™ 


The comment on this in Erub. 103a is more explicit: ‘A 
Levite on whose cithara a string is broken may knot it. R. 
Simeon says: He should splice it. R. Simeon b. Eliezer says: 
This does not allow the tone to come out clearly (7.e. when a 
string is fixed in the middle); but one should loosen the string © 
at the bottom and wind it around the top, or loosen it at the top 
and wind it around the bottom.’’s 

The use of the cithara in the sanctuary, and the number to 
be used is also referred to in M. Arak. 2,5: ‘“‘Not less than two 
trumpets should be used, and the number may be increased 


12 References to the Talmud are to Talmud Babli, unless J is prefixed, in 
which case Talmud Jerushalmi is meant. 

7D NX Minow yaw Iowan por nyse dw wtp dw a9 IDIN ATT 725 13 
mrow xo dy myown by nyo rosa nnow myn ni dvr yaw xox yaw apn bx 
a23 med yy joy 292 yet oSy Sar zy) wy Sy roNw awy xan ohy bv 
po wart aN Nam odd ana oan Non es wt ty 1b rw 1b IOP Ty Sar3 
ar md omp Sar°a mop wai maT 

STON J8D1 ND Tonna on aytpsa NSO bax wIposa xO prwip 14 

styds ya pyoe va many row pyow "3 mIwp 323 ND 19 Aposw nd ja 15 
mbynbn bwown ww mbyndn Jri21 nunda Swown eds dipa ny nyowo APS NOT AN TDN 
nyowD AYN NT TWP npoaw D2 ND. Cf. also J. Erub. 26c: mvodp 4721 
sondn qri21 yoynbn Swbon xbox dip nx 
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ad libitum; not less than nine citharas, whose number may be 
increased ad libitum; but only one cymbal"§(z.e. pair of cymbals). 
In Sheb 15b it is stated: ‘‘A song of thanks is accompanied by 
citharas, harps and cymbals, in every corner and upon every 
large stone in Jerusalem.’’*7 In contrast, M. Arak. 2,6, states: 
“They (the youths assisting the Levites) did not recite to the 
accompaniment of cithara and harp, but unaccompanied, so 
as to put spice in the melody.’’?® 

The Talmud has several anecdotes about David and his 
cithara. Ber. 3b says: ‘‘A cithara used to hang above David’s 
bed; as soon as midnight approached, a north wind used to come 
and blow uponit, whereupon it played of itself.’’!9 The same story 
is found in Sanh 16a in almost the same words. Likewise in 
J Ber 2b the same is told, excepting that the cithara is in front 
of his window. Here we also find the following: ‘‘What did 
David use todo? R. Pinchas in the name R. Eliezer b. Menahem 
(said): He used to take the cithara and harp and put them at the 
head of the bed. At midnight he used to get up and play them.’’”° 

The case in which the cithara was kept is in M. Kel. 16,7 
called mai pn (69x17). 

Finally the Talmud also tells of the connection between 
the word kinnor and the name Kinnereth (cf. GB", 3547). In 
Meg 6a we find: “‘Kinnereth is Genesar. Why is its name called 
Kinnereth? Because its fruits are sweet as the sound of the 
kinnor.”?* However, in J. Meg. 70a we find a different account 
of the name: ‘‘Kinnereth is Genesar. R. Levi objected: It is 
written (Jos 12,3) And the plain extends to the sea of Kineroth 
(pl.).. Does it follow from this that there were two places called 


ppp) MINI Ayend pnmp px ody Ty paw) NINN cnwD pomp pR 16 
125 Sxdxm odiyd ay 

mya jax bo dyr arar aya $3 by odydyar obama mri. atin bw ow 17 
odour paw 

yin ban yd ota apa xds a2) barn ono po Nd) 18 

namin mney mo xa add mxn yao yor yt by inven abynd nbn mn a 19 
word yu) 73 

ymin P21 Yar bv mm om a aydx 9 ows ony, 9 AMY TNT Wn AD) 20 
.o7a yap mS oxna Toy) ynwein 

sivot xbp2 RVD Ip nd NIYD ww NIP3 mod) ADIN. MID 21 

cf. Haupt OC 23,119; JAOS 43,121; PAPS 38,243. 
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Genesar? Or perhaps there were only two autonomous districts, 
as Beth-Yerah and Sennabris, which produce lotus plants (or 
service trees).’’?? 


The Church Fathers discuss the instruments, some of them 
at great length. Augustine, on Ps 42,4 says: ‘‘Duo haec organa 
musicorum habent inter se distinctam discretamque rationem, 
dignam consideratione et commendatione memoriae. Utrumque 
hoc manibus portatur et tangitur, et significat opera quaedam 
nostra corporalia. Utramque bonum, si quis norit psallere, si 
quis norit citharizare. Sed quia psalterium istud organum 
dicitur, quod de superiore parte habet testudinem: illud scilicet 
tympanum et concavum lignum cui chorde innitentes resonant: 
cithara vero idipsum lignum cavum et sonorum ex inferiore 
parte habet.”’ 


On Ps 70,23 he has: ‘‘Sed quid est psalterium? Organum 
lignum cum chordis. Quid significat? Interest quiquid inter 
ipsum et citharam: interesse dicunt qui norunt, eo quod con- 
cavum illud lignum cui chordae supertenduntur ut resonent, in 
superiore parte habet psalterium, cithara in inferiore.”” Com- 
menting on Ps 150,3 he says: ‘‘Jam quippe in alio psalmo expo- 
suimus psalterium desuper habere sonorum illud lignum, cui 
nervorum series, ut meliorem sonum reddat, incumbit: quod 
lignum cithara inferius habet.”’ 


Jerome, on Ps 32,2 says: ‘“‘Cithara lignum illud concavum 
tanquam tympanum pendente testudine, cui ligno chordae 
innituntur, ut tactae resonent: non plectrum dico quo tanguntur, 
sed lignum illud dixi concavum cui superjacent, cui quodammodo 
incumbunt, ut ex illo cum tanguntur tremefactae, et ex illa 
concavitate sonum concipientes, magis canorae reddantur: hoc 
ergo lignum cithara in inferiore parte habet, psalterium in 
superiore. Haec est distinctio. Jubemur autem modo confiteri 
in cithara, et psallere in psalterio decem chordarum. Non 
dixit in cithara decem chordarum, neque in hoc psalmo, neque, 
si non fallor, alicubi. Legant, et considerent melius et otiosius 
filii nostri Lectores: tamen quantum mihi videor meminisse, 


xd oN PA nD ow nD oO Ty mgm ans 4b oan ann apr nays 22 
o> mba yay Pqays1 AV Ma PD NVNDAS 12 nds yn 
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multis locis invenimus psalterium decem chordarum, cithara 
decem chordarum nusquam mihi lectum occurrit. Mementote 
citharam ex inferiore parte habere quo sonat, psalterium ex 
superiore.”’ In Ps 33,2 he again refers to the difference in posi- 
tion of the resonator: ‘‘Cithara deorsum habet cavamen, et sex 
chordis habet. .. . Psalterium desursum habet cavamen.” 

Isidorus, Orig. 3,21,7 says: ‘‘Psalterium, quod vulgo canti- 
cum dicitur a psallendo nominatum, quod ad eius vocem chorus 
consonando .respondeat. Est autem similitudine citharae 
barbaricae in modum A literae, sed psalterii et citharae haec 
differentia est, quod psalterium lignum illud concavum, unde 
sonus redditur, superius habet et deorsum feriuntur chordae et 
desuper sonant. Cithara vero concavitatem ligni inferius 
habet.”’ And in Orig. 3,21,2 he further says: ‘‘Formae citharae 
initio similia fuisse traditur pectori humano, quod uti vox a 
pectore ex ipsa cantus ederetur, appellatamque eadem de causa. 
Nam pectus Dorica lingua kithara vocatur.”’ 

St. Chrysostom, on Ps 149 says that the psalterium is moved 
from above, and not from the bottom like the cithara: kal yap 
avwlev TO Spyavov TovTO KivEetTaL ov KaTwHey boTrEep fH KLOapa. 
Whether this refers to the method of carrying the instruments, or 
to the moving (striking) of the strings is not evident. 

Ibn Ezra, on Dan 3,5 says: m2» mot mp, the kinnor 
has the form of a candelabrum. He surely must have had in 
mind the lyre or cithara, either of which are so shaped. 

Pfeiffer(1) takes the kinnor to resemble the lute or guitar. 
He is followed by Saalchiitz(5), Schneider(6), Keil(11), Delitzsch 
(Isaiah,4 Eng. Trans. p. 158), and Stainer(48). SH, Ambros(13), 
Hutchenson(16), Worman(21), Haupt (WZKM 23,363) take it 
to have been harp-shaped.”3 It is regarded as a cithara or lyre 
by Engel(14), Keil(11), Kitto(19), Weiss(31), Wellhausen(32), 
Benzinger(37), and Millar(36). Ewald(12) thinks that it had 
strings of cat-gut. 


8 Prof. Haupt has suggested to me several etymologies of kinnor. One 
is that it may be connected with O_,> basin the £ in the latter being due to 
partial assimilation (cf. AJSL 24,151). The other is that it is from the root 
OJ, to moan, etc. and is a transposition of 439 (cf. AJSL 32,64). 
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For the form of the word, cf. Néldeke, Manddische Gram- 
mattk §104, and contrast Barth §44c. As to its etymology, 
Pfeiffer(1) connects it with Persian-Arabic kunndr, lute; Gress- 
mann(35) connects it with the:same word meaning lotus plant;74 
Jahn(4) identifies it with Syr. xq in the meaning of cord; 


Gesenius (Thes. 698*) and Delitzsch /.c. take it to come from an 
onomatopoetic stem. For the connection between kinnor and 
kuwodpa, cf. Lewy p. 164, Muss-Arnolt p. 127, and Chajes (OLZ 
seo So 

One can see that the opinions are divided, roughly, into three 
groups: those that consider the kinnor a harp; those that consider 
it a lute or guitar; and those that consider it to be like the Greek 
kithara, which is represented in an early form on the tomb of 
Beni Hassan. I incline to the last opinion, for it seems to be 
better supported. ; 

It is unlikely that G would translate by x8apa, the character 
of which was so definitely known, any instrument which was 
radically different. Now, if we can find on Semitic monuments 
instruments resembling the xu8@4pa we may be reasonably sure 
that the kennor resembled these instruments. 

Furthermore, even though OT does not throw any light on 
whether the kinnor was played with the plectrum or not, Josephus 
states that it was played with the plectrum. Harps are never 
represented as being played with the plectrum; hence, on the 
basis of Josephus, kinnor could not mean harp. It will be shown 
below that nebel is a harp; hence kinnor would most likely be 
a different type of instrument. The Church Fathers all state 


2 Cf, Vullers, Lexikon Persico-Latinum, Bonn (1853-1864), Part 2, 8912: 
5 fructus loti arbort. 

25 There seems to be no such meaning for the word; cf. Smith, Thes, Syr. 
1769 s.v. 

28 Bochart (Phal. et Can.4, 808), in discussing Kuvipas, quotes Suidas: 
Kuvipas d6voua Kkipiov Setavros rais Bactkews Kirpov fatdovrtus dv pacww 
dptArwpevov TO ’ArroOANWYL WS Ola povaLKs TEXViTHY aTrokwAEVaL 61d Kal 
Kuvipas exdnOn mapwvupos TH Kwvbpa. Bernhardy, however, deletes Ociavros 
.... kwvbp@ in his edition of Suidas (1853). As to kuvipa, Suidas says: Kwvipa 
dpyavov povatkov } KiOapa dro TO Kiely Ta vedpa. Bochart, col. 728, 
brands this as ridiculous. 
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that the cithara had its resonator on the bottom; this is true of 
the instruments on the monuments that resemble the xiapa. 
Ibn Ezra states that the kinnor resembled a candelabrum; 
this surely reminds one of the cithara. On the basis of all this, 
we are safe in thinking that the kinnor had the general form of 
the lyre and cithara. 

Of course this does not mean that the kinnor had exactly 
the same form at all times. It was surely subject to some 
development as time went on. Essentially, however, it had 
the shape represented in fig. 3. 

The earliest representation of this type of instrument is 
well shown in Wellhausen(32), p. 224 7. This is an instrument 
of large dimensions and is provided with a large sound-body. 
It has eleven strings which are attached to a cross-bar at the top, 
and which at the bottom are drawn slightly over the sound- 
body. According to Wellhausen the instrument belongs to the 
prehistoric period; and this opinion is probably correct. 

In a later and more refined development, it may be seen 
in the scene represented on the tomb of Beni Hassan, to which 
reference has been made several times. The scene is best repro- 
duced in Riehm(25) facing p. 330. The instrument carried by 
one of the men in the party is essentially oblong in shape, with 
a large square opening at the front. The front is slightly narrower 
than the rest of the instrument. It is carried under the left 
arm; the right hand of the player is holding a plectrum, while 
the left hand seems to be twitching the strings. Perhaps the 
left hand is damping the sound of the strings. The number of 
strings drawn across the whole length of the instrument is eight 
or nine. There is some difference, in the various representations, 
of how the strings are drawn across the sounding board. Riehm 
gives it without any strings crossing the sounding board diag- 
onally; but Wilkinson(7), who is generally followed, shows the 
strings diagonally as well as longitudinally crossing it. This, 
however, does not affect the character of the instrument. The 
date of the representation is not certain; it is, however, very 
early, and probably belongs to about the 20th century B. C. E. 

This very instrument appears later in Egypt as the lyre. 
It is, of course, much more refined and developed in the later 
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representations. Wilkinson(7), p. 291, no. 217, and passim 
gives several illustrations of the Egyptian lyre, played both 
with and without the plectrum. 

In a still later form than that of Beni Hassan the same 
instrument appears in a representation of some Semitic captives 
being guarded by an Assyrian warrior. This is well reproduced 
by Wellhausen(32) p. 225, fig. ¢. He proves that these are Sem- 
itic captives by comparing these figures with those represented 
on the Obelisk of Shalmaneser II. In this representation the 
side arms of the instrument are not parallel, as in the Egyptian, 
but are slightly divergent. The number of strings cannot be 
exactly determined. It was probably three or four. Nor can 
it be seen whether or not a plectrum was used. From the way 
the instruments are carried it cannot be seen whether they nee 
a sound-board or not, but they probably did. 

There are several more Assyrian representations of what 
seems to be the same instrument. The so-called Babylonian 
harp shown by Wellhausen(32) on p. 227, fig. w, seems to me to 
be the same sort of instrument, excepting that the cross-bar 
appears at the bottom. The Assyrian cittern, shown by him on 
p. 228, fig. 6b, looks like an elaboration of the same instrument. 

In a very late development the instrument is shown on a 
coin given, among others, by Madden, p. 206, no. 4. He assigns 
it to the time of the second revolt of the Jews (132-135 C.E.) 
under Barcocheba, at the time of Hadrian (117-138 C.E.). 
In this representation the Greek influence is seen in the vase- 
shaped bottom, which serves as the resonator. Madden gives 
several additional illustrations of coins showing the instrument. 

These foregoing representations show conclusively that the 
instruments of the cithara and lyre type were quite common 
among Semitic peoples. It may appear that I am confusing 
lyre and cithara, but that is not the case. Essentially both 
xu0apa and dvpa are of the shape represented in fig. 3. Their 
difference is one of proportions. The former is a much more 
massive instrument; its large arms are often hollow so as to 
reinforce the tone. Its resonator is of good size, and, aside from 
the cross-bar at the top, the frame seems to be made of one 
piece of material. It is often represented as being carried by 
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the performer by means of a strap suspended from the shoulder 
(BD, fig. 104). 

The Avpa, on the other hand, is a much lighter instrument. 
Its resonator is often made of a tortoise shell. Exclusive of its 
cross-bar, its frame generally consisted of three pieces—two 
arms and a resonator. This is apparent from an illustration in 
DS, fig. 4700, where one can see the remains of a lyre from 
which the resonator at the bottom has fallen away; it consists 
merely of two curved arms. 

Nor is the difference between them that the xi0dpa has 
the strings drawn partly across the resonator, while the AUpa has 
not. In BD, fig. 1603, are shown three lyres, whose strings are 
drawn over the resonator. Both the cithara and lyre are played 
with and without a plectrum. DS, fig. 4727 shows a picture of 
both a cithara and lyre together, where it may be seen that there 
is no essential difference between them, both having the shape 
indicated in fig. 3. Besides, there is a Greek tradition, which 
has it that no distinction between lyre and cithara was made 
before the time of Pindar. 

Briefly, in view of the evidence of G, in view of the argu- 
ments mentioned above, and also in view of the fact that the 
Semitic monuments and coins portray instruments of the type 
of the Greek xi0dpa and dupa, it is reasonable to conclude that 
the kinnor resembled these instruments.”? 


ba) 


The nebel as a musical instrument occurs 27 times in OT. 

In Ps 71,22 it is referred to as barb> (G oxebos Wadyov, V 
vasum psalmi), the plural of which expression is mai > in 
1 Ch 16,5 and mbamn 5 in Ps 92,4. In 1 Ch 15,20 we find 
movy by mbar (G vaBrae ért ad\nuwh).2®? In Am 5,25 its music 
77 The same instrument is mentioned four times in Dan 3,5.7.10.15, where 

it appears as DIN’P (Q DINP) and the variant DoN’p (cf. GB", 923). G trans- 
lates KLOapa, V cithara, S NUP. Gesenius (Thes. 1215*) properly takes it 


as a loan word <x:@apis and gives a good many instances where the termina- 
tion -ts, -ns >Di in Hebrew and Syriac (cf. Krauss p. 193). 
78 Graetz(24) pp. 71,85 takes ninby of Ps 48,1 and 1 Ch 15,28 to refer to 
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is called wba: nwt; while in Is 14,11 we find pba: moq (G 


wrongly  moA\n e’ppoctyn cov). The expression ban-» (Am 
6,5) is taken by some to indicate that it had an opening in its 
resonator. 


The number of its strings is referred to in several passages. 
In Ps 92,4 we find a) dyn -wy ~by (G év dexaxdpdw Warrnpiw) ;79 
in Ps 33,2 and 144,9, —wy ba. This does not necessarily mean 
that the nebel always had ten strings, but that it did in some 
cases. 


G translates it by vaGXa 14 times, but only in the historical 
books; by WaArjpiov eight times; by dpyavoy twice (Am 5,23; 
6,5); and by xi@apa once (Ps 81,3). For the other two cases of 
its occurrence, Is 14,11 and Ps 71,22, see above. S trans- 
lates by sp. 13 times; by xy four times, Is 14,11; Am 5,23; 


Ps 71,22; 92,4; by wba) twice, 1 Ch 13,8; 15,16. In 1 Ch 16,5 


it gives a different series of names than the Hebrew text and 
omits the word for nebel; likewise in 1 Ch 25,1 it paraphrases 
and expands, omitting the word. In 1 Ch 15,20 moby by mbar 
is rendered xnnavna pnave. In 2 Ch 20,28 it is mistranslated 
sonayn. S omits six times, Neh 12,17; 1 Ch 15,28; 25,8; 2 Ch 
5,12; 9,11; 29,25. V translates nebel by psalterium 17 times; by 
nablium three times, 1 Ch 15,16; 16,5; 20,28; by lyra four times, 
28 6,5; 1 K 10,12; Is 5,12; Am 5,23; by cithara once, Ps 81,3. 
In Ps 71,22 ba: °5> is translated vasum psalmi; and in Is 14,11 
bai mon is mistranslated cadaver tua. T has nba) ten times 


(pl. wba, yban, ba) twice, 2S 6,5 and Is 5,12; sap twice, Am 


5,23 and Ps 92,4. In Is 14,11 T incorrectly translates pa: mon 
by 779! nnavin. 


instruments coming from Elam. On the basis of G he considers 122 nin by 
(Ps 9,1) =ba3 moby dy. 

29 Tt is possible that in this case we are dealing with two instruments, the 
dechachord and nablium (cf. Hieron. Psalter juxta Hebraeos: im decharchordo 
et in psalterio). To me the rendering of G seems preferable. 
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ba) (27) 
G S V 18 
vaBra (14) | sap (13) | psaltertum (17) | wbar (10) 
Yadrnprov (8) | wy (4) | Lyra (4) Bay tale) 
bpyavov (2) | soap (2) | nablium (3) | se (2) 
Kapa (1) | omits (6) | cethara (1) 
pieeranciates / (1s iatre 02) enters (iy er eon 
oKevos Wado (1) vasum psalmi (1) 
=a) > =a: *5 


Josephus’ description of the nabla has already been referred 
to. 

The Greek writers recognized that the vaGXa was a foreign 
instrument. That it is not a Greek word is also apparent from 
the uncertainty of the form in Greek. We find it variously 
written, as vaBXa, vaBXrLov, v4Bdas and later as vavAas, vadda. 
Strabo 471 calls va4B\as (MSS vauBdXas) a barbarian name. 
Most of the information about it on the Greek side is found in 
Athenaeus (cf. Bochart, Phal. et Can.4 720 and Lewy p. 161). 
In 4,182° Athenaeus calls women who play the instrument 
vaBAlorat. In 4,175° where the passage is corrupt, he men- 
tions Tov Zidwriov vaBXas, from which it would seem that it 
was either invented by or borrowed from the Phenicians. He 
also gives a description of the instrument, mentioning the lotus 
in connection with it. It is very difficult, however, to get any- 
thing definite from his description of it; one cannot tell whether 
he considers it a stringed instrument, or a wind instrument. 

We have seen that according to Rabbinical tradition the 
nebel had more strings than the kinnor. Another statement of 
this fact seems to be found in J. Sukka 55°; here we are in- 
formed as to what its resonator was made of, and find an at- 
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tempt to etymologize the word: ‘‘The difference between nebel 
and kinnor is that one (nebel) has more strings than the other. 
R. Hijja b. Aba (said), Why was its name called nebel? Because 
it put to shame (excelled) many a musical instrument. R. 
Huna in the name of R. Joseph (said), Because of a skin that 
is not dressed and because of its many strings it put to shame 
many a musical instrument.’’3° Here the word is taken to be 
connected with nebel, skin bottle. 

We find a distinction between the harp of a female singer 
and the harp used by the Levites in the sanctuary. In M. Kel. 
15,6 we find: ‘The harps of the female singer are unclean (when 
they touch an unclean object); the harps of the Levites are 
clean.’’3! Likewise in M. Kel. 24,14 we find reference to the 
harps of the Levites. Just as in Biblical times the harp was 
used in conjunction with the cithara and the cymbals. 

The number of harps used in the sanctuary is mentioned 
in M Arak 2,3: ‘No fewer than two harps and no more than six 
should be used.’’3? 

The material of which the strings of the harp were made 
has already been referred to. The case in which the harp was 
kept is in M. Kel. 16,7 called wbaa pn. 


The opinions of the Church Fathers on psaltertum, by 
which rebel is generally translated in V, have been stated above. 
Briefly, they say that it is distinguished from the cithara by 
having its resonator at the top. 


The nebel is considered the lyre by Pfeiffer(1), Forkel(2), 
Jahn(4), Worman(21), Cornill(42); the harp by Schneider(6), 
Saalschiitz(10), Riehm(25), Delitzsch (Psalms’, Eng. Trans. 
p. 24), Weiss(31), Prince(34). It is regarded as the lute (Eg. 


30 The translation is uncertain. The text has: 
xiny 53210 Np nod Kacy) 73 NVM aT Tox od AP ps niin yo Ps NT 933 eT 
ma nvr pore Syr tay wre ny ot Sy Aoy 37 ova RNA TDroyD TDD pabo 
wor yp moa pabn 
The first part of the passage may mean that nebel and kinnor are the same, 
except for the number of strings, of which nebel has more. Cf. Midrash 
Tehillim 81,3 and Krauss(45), note 72. 
pon 1b on oban prov mwa var 31 
sew by ppp xd) oda) wD pomp pK 32 
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nfr) by Engel(14), Brugsch 3, p. 758,33 Haupt (WZKM 23,363). 
Ewald(12) takes it to have had strings of hemp. Ambros(13) 
identifies it with the Assyrian dulcimer. Kitto(18) regards it 
as either the harp or lyre. Benzinger(37) includes both harp 
and lute under nebel. Stainer(47) takes it to have been a bow- 
shaped instrument. Idelsohn(48) regards it essentially as a 
wind instrument.%4 


The instrument is connected with zebel, skin bottle, by 
Gesenius (Thes. 844a), Worman(21), Graetz(24), Prince(34), 
Gressmann(35), Benzinger(37). For the connection between 
nebel and vaBXa cf. Lewy s. vaBXa, and Bochart (Phal. et Can.4 
col. 728). 


My opinion is that the nebel represents the harp, or an in- 
strument shaped like the harp. Having identified the kennor 
as the cithara and lyre, I think that it would be strange if the 
harp, which was such a common instrument in the East, were 
unknown to the Hebrews. 


That nebel is the harp is confirmed by Egyptian sources. 
Egyptian bin.t, harp, is the equivalent of ba. As is well known 
Semitic / often becomes 7 in Egyptian (e.g. ib < ib < 1b = 2), 
heart). In bin.t, the ¢ is the feminine ending; hence bin <*bln 
<*nbl = ba. That bin.t denotes harp is seen from the fact that 
the word is often written with the harp as determinative. 
This comparison should, I think, settle definitely that ba: is a 
harp, nothing else. 


Regarding the opinion that the nebel had its resonator on 
the top, while the kinnor had it at the bottom—an opinion 
found in the Church Fathers and quoted by many—I would 


3 The meaning most recently assigned by Egyptologists to fr is not 
lute, but heart; cf. Erman, Aegyptische Grammatik, 3rd edition (Berlin, 1911), 
p. 316, where it is rendered Herz; also H. Sotta and E. Drioton, Introduction 
a L’ Etude des Hiéroglyphes (Paris, 1922), p. 22, coeur suspendu par une artere. 

* His opinion is that the nebel ‘alamoth was, like the nebel, a skin bag, 
but that it had two parallel pipes. For ‘alamoth he compares Ass. elamu, 
opposite; it thus refers to the two pipes of the double flute. As to ‘dlamét> 
*ellamu, we are not at all certain (cf. Muss-Arnolt, Handwérterbuch, 47b). 
Furthermore, the ebel could not have been a wind instrument; not once do 
the Ancient Versions so regard it. 
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say that such a distinction, as applied to the harp, seems to 
be secondary, having nothing to do with the essential character 
of the instrument. The Assyrian harp, for example, has its 
resonator at the top; the Egyptian harps, generally at the bot- 
tom; yet no one can deny that they are both the same type of 
instrument. They are both essentially bow-shaped, as may 
well be seen in the earliest Egyptian harp, with the strings run- 
ning horizontally, as is roughly indicated in fig. 2. It is, of 
course, not always possible to recognize the shape of the bow 
in the later developments of the harp; yet the bow was the 
prototype of them all. 

Furthermore Josephus states that the nabla was played 
without a plectrum, with the fingers only; this lends itself well 
to the harp, for never do we find a harp played with the plectrum. 
Some may object to quoting the statement of Josephus on the 
ground that it applies only to what was the case in his own time. 
In reply it is to be said that the general development of stringed 
instruments is that they were played at first without the plec- 
trum, and only later was the plectrum added. Now if Josephus, 
writing late, says the nabla was played without a plectrum, we 
cannot conclude that this was a later custom, for that would 
be contrary to the development just stated. We are, therefore, 
not unsafe in assuming that the nebel was always played with- 
out the plectrum. 

It also seems that the common rendering of nebel found in 
G points to its being a harp. G in most cases translates merely 
by vaBda. This leads me to think that G considered the nebel 
an instrument which was either of extra-Greek origin, or was 
little known among the Greeks. Now the harp seems not to 
have been common among them. In fact, there is to my knowl- 
edge no Greek word that could be in general applied to the harp. 
Among all the representations of Greek instruments I can find 
only one of a harp being played. BD, fig. 1608 shows a harp 
being played together with two lyres. It has its resonator on 
top and has 16 strings. It would seem, therefore, that the harp 
was uncommon among the Greeks, and that by translating by 
the loanword vaBXa G had the harp in mind. 

I would not, however, limit the nebel to a harp of any de- 
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finite size or number of strings. It should be considered a gen- 
eral word for instruments of the harp type. 

It now remains to describe some of the Assyrian and Egyp- 
tian harps, for we have no representations of the Hebrew harp, 
as we have of the cithara. At the outset it should be stated that 
these harps differ in form from our harps in that one side, the 
one turned away from the player, does not have a post, the so- 
called fore-pillar, as part of its frame, but has the strings ex- 
posed. It seems to me possible that in the expression bam 3 
Am 6,5 we have a reference to the open side of the harp.35 Our 
modern harps, on the other hand, have the strings enclosed on 
all sides, and possess the fore-pillar. 

The representations of the Assyrian harps are by no means 
as numerous and varied as those of the Egyptian harps. The 
best representation of the Assyrian harp is shown by Wellhau- 
sen(32), p. 225, fig. v, taken from the representation of the proces- 
sion in honor of Assurbanipal, fig. wu. Seven of these harps are 
represented in the procession. The instrument is, roughly, 
triangular in shape with 20 strings and with a slightly curved 
resonator, which covers the upper ends of the strings. The re- 
sonator at the top has several holes in its side, noted only by 
Wellhausen. He suggests that these holes served to increase 
the volume of sound produced. Below these holes can be seen 
round projections to which the strings seem to be attached. 
Wellhausen suggests that these may have been pegs for tuning 
the strings, but we are not sure that ancient instruments were 
tuned with pegs. Below, the strings are attached to a horizon- 
tal cross-bar, while the ends of the strings hang down quite a 
bit below the bar. 

I do not intend to give a complete description of all the 
Egyptian harps, which are far more numerous than those of 
the Assyrians, and of which we have some specimens preserved. 
I shall merely attempt to give an account of the Egyptian harp 
in its development from a simple bow into its most elaborate 
forms. Let it be understood, however, that the development 
which will be traced may not be strictly chronological. 


3 Contrast Haupt (WZKM 23,363) and Nowack(30). 
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The earliest Egyptian harp, as regards form, is well illus- 
trated by Wellhausen(32), p. 229, fig. ee. Here the bow-like 
shape of the instrument is clearly seen. There are two strings 
fastened to the top (not by means of pegs as Wellhausen states). 
At the bottom the resonating body is of extremely slight pro- 
portions. From this illustration it can be readily seen that the 
earliest form of the harp was a bow; later, a resonator, which 
probably at first was merely a gourd, was added. This instru- 
ment is being played in a kneeling position, with its top resting 
on the shoulder of the performer. As the instrument developed 
more strings were added. Wilkinson(7), p. 239, fig. 193, 1 shows 
such a harp, in which the bow-form is clearly visible, and which 
has seven strings. A still further development is shown in the 
two harps represented by Wilkinson fig. 192, 2 and 3. Both of 
these harps have seven strings; but unlike the harp previously 
mentioned, they have pegs, which are very clearly represented. 
One of the harps is played by a male, the other by a female, 
both in a kneeling position. 

Later, a support was attached to the resonator of the harp, 
at the bottom. Wilkinson(7), p. 234, fig. 185, 1 and fig. 186, 
1 illustrates two such harps. The former has eight strings, the 
latter, seven. 

More elaborate are the harps in which the resonator was 
greatly enlarged, and in playing which the performer stood up- 
right. The rest of the instrument was also proportionally en- 
larged and adorned. The most beautiful harps are represented 
by Wellhausen(32), frontispiece, facing p. xii. The performers, 
who are priests, are standing upright. One of the harps has 11 
strings, the other 13. The resonators at the bottom are beau- 
tifully adorned, and each has the figure of a god on it. 

Besides these harps, which are not portable, there are a 
good many varieties of portable harps. My reason for not hav- 
ing included them in the description of the larger harps is that 
it cannot be determined at which point in the development they 
make their appearance. They certainly do not antedate the 
bow-shaped harp of two strings; and when they are triangular 
in shape, I think that they are rather late. 

A few of them may be mentioned. Wilkinson(7), p. 275, 
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fig. 208, 2 illustrates a harp about two feet high, which, though 
easily capable of being carried, is shown supported upon a sort 
of taboret. It is ornamented at the top, and no part of the 
frame in particular stands out as the resonator. Similar in shape 
but with 20 strings, is the harp shown by Wellhausen(32) p. 230, 
fig. ff. Here the strings are not, at the bottom, attached to the 
frame of the instrument, but are attached to a round bar, with- 
out any pegs. It is possible that this bar could be turned so as 
to regulate the tension of the strings. 

There is also a curious kind of harp illustrated by Well- 
hausen fig. zz. This same harp is by him represented on p. 229, 
dd as being carried on the shoulder. Wellhausen quite aptly 
calls it half lute, half harp. It differs from the lute, however, in 
that its strings are arranged one above the other, while in the 
lute they are one at the side of each other. Besides, one can 
still detect the bow shape of the original harp; whereas in the 
lute one cannot. Wellhausen also illustrates (p. 230, fig. Rk) 
a harp from Zanzibar, which closely resembles the lute-shaped 
harp of the Egyptians. From the lute-shaped harp it was not a 
very great step to the lute. I shall not, however, describe the 
lute, for I am not including it under nebel. 


PryioD 


This instrument is mentioned, in connection with the many 
others, four times in Dan 3,5.7.10.15, where it is written re- 
spectively prnjos, prwios and pons (bis). G has Wadrnpcor, 


V psalterium, and S x. 


Saadia, to Dan 3,5 states that it is the equivalent of nebel.3¢ 
This instrument, as well as the YaArnhpioyv to which it is 
equivalent, has been variously identified. Pfeiffer(1) and Weiss 
(31) take it to refer either to the mebel or to the kinnor; Jahn(4) 
on the basis of Suidas’ explanation,3? considers it the equivalent 


% Although this commentary goes by the name of Saadia, it was not 
written by Saadia Gaon, but by another Saadia of the 12th century (cf. Jewish 
Encyc. Vol. 10, 580?). 

37 Suidas says: Wadrnp.ov dpyavov wovatkov brep Kal vaBAa KadetTaL- 
Gesenius (Thes. 1116a) gives several old etymologies for pesanterin. 
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of nebel; Millar(36) e¢ al. take it as the harp. Stainer(48) 
regards it as the Assyrian dulcimer. 

It is impossible to decide definitely what sort of an instru- 
ment the pesanterin really was. It cannot be denied that it is 
a loanword from the Greek and is identical with the Greek 
Yarrnpov. The difficulty lies in determining what the Greek 
instrument was. It is possible that the pesanterin was some- 
what like the Assyrian dulcimer. In order to assume this we 
must argue through the medium of the Arabic santir, as will 
be seen. Arabic santir is generally taken to be a corruption of 
Greek Wadrnpiov. Now since pesanterin is identical with 
Wadrnptov, it is possible that it is the same as the santir. The 
Assyrian dulcimer, of all ancient instruments, most closely re- 
sembles the santir. Therefore it may be assumed that the pes- 
antertn is the same as the dulcimer.’ I think that the argument 
is too subtle (cf. Wellhausen(32), p. 227, fig. 10). 

The Assyrian dulcimer is a stringed instrument, with a 
slightly depressed bottom, over which its ten strings are drawn. 
The strings are represented as attached at the end to a bar which 
runs lengthwise; this bar should run crosswise, but the Assyrian 
artist, because of his incomplete knowledge of perspective, could 
not so represent it. Likewise the artist endeavoured to indicate 
the bridge of the instrument by arching the strings. It would, 
of course, have been impossible for the strings to stand arched 
of their own accord. The player strikes the strings with a short 
rod. 

The Arabic santir, as well as the ganun, resemble the As- 
syrian dulcimer, not in all details, but in their general shape. 
The santir is of wood, about two feet long and one foot wide. 
The sounding board has several holes, which are generally cov- 


38 By some such equation. 
pris = Padrrnpiov 


l _ylatw = Padrhpuov 
Therefore prqwips = pes 
Furthermore ea = Assyrian dulcimer 


Therefore yp viop = Assyrian dulcimer 
The equation is by no means certain. 
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ered with some sort of skin. The strings are drawn over a bridge 
and are struck with the plectrum. They are of metal, whereas 
the strings of all ancient instruments were of gut or twine. The 
ganun is like the santir, excepting that that while the latter has 
one side cut off obliquely, the former has two sides so cut off, 
and thus its front has the appearance of a triangle with its apex 
cut off.39 


What the Yadrnpuov was is not at all clear.4¢°. Th. Reinach, 
who is probably one of the chief authorities on Greek music, has 
a brief discussion of the possibilities in DS s. psalterton. He 
quotes a phrase from Aristotle,‘t on the basis of which he thinks 
that psalterion might be considered identical with the small 
trigonon, rather than the name of a whole class of stringed in- 
struments. There are, however, no definite conclusions in the 
matter. 


Yet G often has Wadrypiov for nebel; and Suidas has 
WarTnp.ov equal to vaBAa. Hence, I think it possible that 
since nebel is the harp, the pesanterin may also be an instru- 
ment of the harp type. 


NIAW 
The xoav (not xoa0, of Baer ad Dan 3,5) is mentioned four 


times, in Dan 3,5.7.10.15. G translates cauBixn, V sambuca, 
S omits. On the Greek side we have the testimony of Strabo 
471, who states that is a “‘barbaric’’ word. Athenaeus 175? 
calls ita Syrian invention. In 633' hestates that it has four strings, 
while in 637° he assigns its invention to a certain Sambyx. In 
634° he mentions an instrument of siege called cauBixn because 


39 These descriptions were communicated to me by a native Arab. 

4° On the basis of a statement of Varro, some have taken the psaltertum 
to be an instrument standing upright. Nonius s. dicterta quotes Varro, neque 
orthopsaltium adtulit psalterium quibus sonant in Graecis dicteria. Riehm(25) 
and others read orthopsallium, and think that it means standing upright. 
The word is very uncertain, and has been read also orthopsalticum (6p00Wad- 
TiKos high-pitched?). The text is too corrupt to base anything on. 

41 Problemata 19,23 (perhaps Pseudo-Aristotle): év Tots Tpuywrlous Wad- 
TNPLOLS. 
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it resembled the musical instrument; when raised it had the 
appearance of a ship and ladder joined together. 

Isidorus (Orig. 3,22,7) says: Sambuca in musico species est 
symphoniarum. Est enim genus ligni fractilis, unde et tibiae 
componuntur. Saadia (ad Dan 3,5) identifies it with the ugab 
(cf. below). 


Engel(14) considers it a sort of guitar. Kitto(18) regards 
it as a species of harp or lyre. Worman(21), on the basis of the 
statements of Athenaeus, thinks that it was a triangular instru- 
ment, and that it might also have represented the Assyrian 
dulcimer. Riehm(25), referring to Athenaeus, states that 
among the Egyptians we find an instrument which seems to 
resembles a ship and ladder joined together. This may represent 
the sabbeka. 


For the form of the word and its etymology, cf. Gesenius 
(Thes. 935*), Lewy, p. 161, R&Zitka KD 110; and Gressmann 
(35). On the etymological side the chief problem is to deter- 
mine whether the Greek gauGvx«n is a loanword from the Hebrew 
or vice versa. 

It seems most likely that the former is the case. The dif- 
ficulty lies in identifying the Greek instrument. BD is not cer- 
tain as to what the sambuke represented; while Reinach in DS, 
fig. 4730, illustrates an instrument which may be called cayPixn 
st l’on veut. This is a seven-stringed instrument, too oblong in 
shape to be considered a harp, which is being played in a seated 
position. BD calls the same instrument, which .it illustrates 
in fig. 1609, the psalteria. So we see that the matter is very 
uncertain. 


O°375 
a3», which occurs once in Ps 150,3 (G xdpdar, V chordae, 
S xs» T incorrectly pbon) is not the name of an instrument 


but means strings (cf. Syriac sy hair, cord). As to using 


strings for stringed instruments, we may compare our use of 
strings referring to the violin family. Graetz(24), p. 700, states 
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that minnim is a transposition of Talm. pm, strings, and refers 
to a sort of violin. This is impossible for po, sing. xo1< vijwa.” 


WIND INSTRUMENTS 


Omitting for the present the various kinds of horns, which 
in their ancient forms were hardly musical instruments, at least 
not in our sense of the word, we will discuss those wind instru- 
ments which could be used for musical effects. Of this group 
the most important was the kalzl. 


bon 

This instrument is mentioned but six times in OT. It is 
found in connection with Saul’s meeting the prophets, 1 S 10,5; 
in Is 5,12 of the wine bibbers; of one who comes rejoicing before 
JHVH in Is 30,29; of the procession which attended the anoint- 
ing of Solomon in 1 K 1,40. In Jer 48,36* the prophet compares 
the moaning of his heart for the people of Moab and Kir-heres 
to the sound of the flute. In 1 K 1,40 we find the denominative 
verb $n. 

G translates by avAds in all cases but one, 1 K 1,40, where 
it has, for the plural, év xdépo.s=mbinna. S omits once, Jer 
48,3b, and mistranslates the other five times: sb, tambourine 


in 1S 10,5 and 1S 5,12; swan, tambrel in 1 K 1,40; xm in Is 
30,29; and sq in Jer 48,36°. V translates everywhere by tibia. 
T has correctly xnay in Is 5,12; 30,29; poxsy 1 S 10,5; xan 1 
K 1,40; sqira Jer 48,36°; and pray ror Jer 48,36°. 

The Talmud in speaking of the flute uses 28 more fre- 
quently than >5n. M. Bikk. 2,3 speaks of the flute of the festal 
procession: ‘“The flute was played before them until they came 
near to Jerusalem’’ (contrast Jastrow s. oon); furthermore it 


adds: “The flute was played before them until they approached 
the Temple hill.’’4 


Ci AVibaowase 
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The use of the flute in the sanctuary is again mentioned 
in M. Sukka 5,1: ‘The flute was played on five and six days 
respectively. This is the flute of the feast of water-drawing 
which supercedes neither the laws of the Sabbath nor of the 
festivals.”44 Obadiah in commenting on this passage says as 
follows: ‘‘Many kinds of musical instruments were there, but 
because the sound of the flute was more audible than the rest, 
all of them are called by its name.’’45 


M. Arak. 2,3 tells of the number of flutes used, of the occasion 
when it was used, and also that there were flutes both of metal 
and reed; ‘“‘No fewer than two flutes nor more than twelve 
should be used. On twelve days in the year was the flute played 
before the altar: at the regular Passover sacrifice, at the addi- 
tional Passover sacrifice (cf. Nu 8,10ff), on the first day of Pass- 
over, at Pentecost, and on the eight days of the Feast of Taber- 
nacles. They did not play on a flute of bronze but on a flute 
of reed, because its sound is sweet. They ended off (the music) 
only with a single flute, because it ends off smoothly.’’ 


In commenting on this passage Arak. 11b identifies Sn 
with 238 and gives an etymology for kalil: ‘“‘“Why does the pass- 
age use kali] in the beginning and abud in the end? R. Pappa 
said: ‘Halil and abub are the same. Why is it called hall? 
Because its sound is sweet (halt).’’47 


The Levites, as we thus see, used only flutes of reed in the 
sanctuary. This was probably due, as Krauss(45) p. 90 shows, 
to their conservatism. They would use none other than those 
made of the original reed. 

The flute was used also at weddings and funerals. In M. 


ova ns gov nae ns xd an apxw nasiwn oad Sdn ant new nwon Sdn 44 
aw 
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B. Mez. 6,1 we find the phrases nob ws nb3b ob; while in M 
Keth 4,4 we read: ‘“‘Even the poorest in Israel should have at 
least two flutes and a female mourner.’’4® 

In Sukka 50b we find an allusion to the flute’s being the 
instrument of the nobleman: ‘‘A flute is a musical instrument 
for nobles; give it to weavers and they will not have it.’’4 

Finally we find the following story of the flute in Arak. 
10°: ‘‘There was a flute in the sanctuary, which was smooth, 
made of reed, and dated from the times of Moses. At the king’s 
command it was overlaid with gold, but its sound was no longer 
sweet. They removed the overlay and its sound became sweet 
as it was before.’’’* The same story is repeated in somewhat 
briefer form in J, Sukka 55°. 

The case in which the flute was kept is called pyon pn in 
M. Kel. 16,8. 

There has been hardly any doubt, even to the earlier 
investigators, that the fall was the flute. Some have taken it 
to represent the double flute as well as the single flute, e.g. 
Pfeiffer(1), Jahn(4), ef al. Stainer(48) thinks that it represented 
the oboe. 

Halil cannot come from the stem bm, J 4> fo dance, but must 
come from bn, +, cf. Ass. xalxallatu and xaldlu.s* It means, 


literally, bored through, perforata. I take it that this epithet refers, 
not to the holes which were bored in the pipe in order to increase 
the range of the instrument, but rather from its referring to the 
hollow character of the reed of which it was made. 

There is hardly any doubt that it signifies flute. By flute, 
one must understand something quite different from our flute. 
In our flute, as it is commonly made, there is a hole near the end, 
across which the performer blows; this instrument is therefore 
aptly called the transverse flute. This is not the case with the 
ancient Egyptian and Assyrian flutes, as far as can be determined. 


minpor pron wo mine? xb Ssnwaw vay rd-DE 48 
smbapo xd ontad apr and ara 49 
ws) Joon Ms WT Aw mon an Mp bw mn pt mn pon wipna mn aIaN 50 
“raw mos any dp mm mex nx ibe any dap mn dy sar 
51Cf. Eg. h', lotus; Eth. xellat, reed; cf. also Meissner in ZA 17,242 and 
Krauss(45). 
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Either they were blown straight into the end, like our modern 
clarinet, or they were blown across the end. The tone was not 
as mellow as that of our flute; it must have sounded more “‘reedy,”’ 
like the clarinet and the Oriental flutes of today. 

I think that Zalil was a general word for flutes, including both 
single and double, as well as oblique and direct flutes. Among 
the Egyptians the single flute was at first the commonest; at a 
later period, however, it seems to have been almost entirely 
displaced by the double flute. Sachs(50), p. 21, fig. 12, shows 
eight long single flutes, from the Turin Museum. These may 
have been either direct of transverse flutes; one cannot tell, 
from the mere representation of the instruments, how they were 
blown. The flutes in this group have generally five holes, 
thus being capable of producing six tones. Wilkinson(7) p. 
316, fig. 229, nos. 3 and 5 shows two long flutes that are blown 
across the end. One is about two feet long, the other about 
three. No holes can be seen in the representation of these 
two flutes; but, from the position of the hands of the players, 
one would think that they had holes bored in them. On p. 
307, fig. 225, he represents a transverse flute, which is unusually 
long. On p. 233, fig. 184, no. 6 he represents a direct flute, 
about two feet long. Here again the number of holes in the 
instrument is not clear; but judging from the position of the 
player’s hands, there may have been eight. There are, of course, 
a good many more illustrations of flutes, but, aside from their 
length, they do not differ from the few mentioned. 

Among the double flutes, too, one may differentiate two 
kinds. One form does not have the two tubes united together, 
excepting possibly at the mouthpiece; the other form has the 
two pipes bound together its whole length. An Egyptian flute 
of the second form is illustrated by Sachs(50), p. 17, fig. 12, 
from the Berlin Museum. Sachs rightly calls it the double 
clarinet. The two pipes have each four holes, and are of the same 
length. On p. 22, fig. 15, he represents a double flute of the 
first form, which does not have the pipes bound together. One 
cannot tell how many holes this particular flute had. Many 
other illustrations of double flutes are found in Wilkinson(7), 
none of which, however, differ from those already described. 
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The Assyrians, too, used the flute quite commonly. I can 
find no representations of their single flute; but they have a 
word for it (malilu). In the well-known representation of the 
Assyrian band two persons, one a man, the other a woman, are 
seen playing the double flute. Both of the flutes are of the 
same size, which is,much shorter than the Egyptian flutes. A 
larger illustration of the woman playing this flute is given by 
Wellhausen(32), p. 219, fig d. 

Among the Greeks and Romans, particularly the former, 
the flute was very common. BD gives many representations 
of Greek flutes, particularly of double flutes. Besides the 
direct flute, the Greeks had the flute blown across the end, 
like some of the Egyptian transverse flutes, and also flutes 
blown exactly like our modern transverse flutes. Some of the 
flutes have holes bored into the stalk, while others have pro- 
jections, to vary the sound. The Greeks carried the develop- 
ment of the flute farther than the Egyptians did. 


any 


The wgab is mentioned four times in OT. In Gn 4,21 it 
appears (G notwithstanding) to be a general name for wind 
instruments. In Ps 150,4 it is used in the worhsip of JHVH. 
In Job 21,12 its sound is called simply gé6/ and the context shows 
its music to have been of a joyful character. The same is shown 
from the context in Job 30,31, 

In Gn 4,21; Ps 150,4; and Job 21,12; 30,31 G has respect- 
ively xiOapa, dpyavov and Waduds (bis). S has respectively 
N}2, xm?n ND (sweet sounding strings) and xq. V has in all 
anes organum. T has, more accurately than the other versions, 

The Talmud has a statement, undoubtedly erroneous, that 
the wgab is the hydraulic organ. In J. Sukka 55c we find: ‘‘Ugab 
is the water-organ. R. Simeon b. Gamliel taught: There was no 
hydraulic organ in Jerusalem, because it spoils the music.’’s? 
pbbatnx is, of course, a corruption of pains = dona = VdpavaAts. 
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Krauss(45), p. 91 gives a simple diagram of the hydraulic organ, 
which was used in those days. 

Ibn Ezra to Dan 3,5 says mayn nano ayy, 7.e. its stem is 
ny, to love. Kimchi (ed. Biesenthal-Lebrecht) 250° defines it 
simply as pum ‘bon -5>, a musical instrument. Gesenius (Thes. 
988°) gives a different version of Kimchi’s definition, *920 %> 
prin insirumentum e fistularum genere. 

Ugab has been taken as the Pan’s pipe by Pfeiffer(1), 
Forkel(2), Jahn(4), Engel(14), Kitto(18), and Worman(21); 
and as the bagpipe by Winer(9) and Cornill(42). Pfeiffer(1) 
and Weiss(31) take it to be connected with an Arabic stem 
‘ajaba, to blow. But that there is such a stem with this mean- 
ing is merely a matter of conjecture.53 As to the form of the word, 
cf. Stade, Lehrbuch 215° and Barth §45.54 

It is impossible to identify the uwgab with any certainty. 
If it is from the stem 219, to love, hence an instrument which 
arouses to ecstacy, it may be the flute. Krauss(45), p. 88, for 
instance, states that the flute was not originally used in the 
Temple service because of the ease with which it aroused to 
ecstacy. 

We must remember, however, that T has always translated 
ugab by snas and that in all of the cases where ugabd is found, 


a wind instrument suits the context. Hence it may be a term 
for wind instruments. 


NI pIIwD 


The mashrogita is mentioned in Dn 3,5.7.10.11. G translates 
by ovpryé, V fistula; S smprwy.5 


This is considered a Pan’s pipe by Pfeiffer(1) and Forkel(2) ; 
a flute by Worman(21); a double flute by Ambros(13); and the 


53 Cf. Prince(34), col. 3229, note 6; also Millar(36), col. 461). 

5 The form qutél is frequent in Assyrian, e.g. gurddu, warrior; xurdcu, 
gold. It may be the prototype of the diminutive .bs5 (cf. JBL 34,74; ZDMG 
64, 704). 

55 NIPPINWD lit. sound of a pipe; NPIW) means pipe; cf. PW hollow, 


which may be a Shafel of pn. 
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equivalent of the ugab by Jahn(4). For its etymology, cf. 
Derenbourg, p. 238 and Barth §168c. 

Although it is difficult to tell whether syrinx comes from 
a Semitic stem, or vice versa, it is most likely that syrinx is a 
Semitic loan word. Even if mashrogita and syrinx are not con- 
nected there is no doubt as to what instrument we are here 
dealing with. The rendering of the Versions shows that the 
syrinx was meant; while on the Semitic side, too, the etymology 
from Saraq may very well point to the Pan’s pipe, because of 
its reedy tone. 

The syrinx is mentioned in Homer I]. 10,13; 18,526 as the 
shepherd’s flute. It is supposed originally to have had seven 
reeds or pipes. This was not always the case later, for we find 
the number as high as thirteen. In some cases the pipes or 
reeds are bound by a cord, while in others they are inserted in 
a sort of box, which keeps them together. Generally the reeds 
vary in length, but occasionally we find syrinxes the length of 
whose reeds is uniform. The method of blowing also varies. 
It usually was blown into at the top, like our modern mouth- 
organ, but occasionally it was blown across the top, like the 
‘flute.%° 


VIDIO 


This instrument is mentioned in Dn 3,5.10.15. In 3,5 
it is written mp0; in 3,10 sxe (Q wren); in 3,15 msn. 


G has ovpdwvia, V symphonia, S wypy. In 3,7 the Versions 
insert the word, which has fallen out of MT. 


Polybius 28,10,5 and 31,4,8 mentions the ouudwyvia in 
connection with Antiochus Epiphanes. It seems here not to 
be a concord of sounds, but to refer to a musical instrument. 

According to M. Kel. 11,6 the symphonia seems to refer to 
the double flute: “As to the symphonia and the flute, if they are 
entirely of metal they are unclean; but if they are only overlaid 
with metal they are clean. If a symphonia has a receptacle for 


6 For an account of the syrinx, cf. DS s.v.; cf. also BD, figs. 167, 168; note 
also the account of the Pan’s pipe in Ovid, Met. 1,690ff and Vergil, Ecl. 2,32. 
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receiving the wings (the two pipes of the double flute) it is 
unclean in either case.’’s? 

Krauss(45), p. 90 and note 95 gives a description which 
is taken from several Tosephtas. According to him the sym- 
phonia had, at the mouthpiece, a depression where the pipes 
were joined to one another, while farther down the pipes diverged. 
The mouthpiece was often made of a different piece from the 
pipes, and was set over them. 

The case in which the symphonia was kept when not in 
use is called the M Kel 16,8 wnpnp pn. 

Isidorus (Orig. 3,14) says: Symphonia vulgo lignum appella- 
tur cavum ex utraque parte pelle extenta, quam wirgulis hinc et 
inde musict fertunt fitque in ea ex concordia gravis et acuti suavis- 
simus cantus. 

Saadia, on Dan 3,5, says: mi pod py my 12 py nwow Nin 
mpnon ma> inom man, It is that (instrument) which the shep- 
herds sound, a sort of inflated skin and resembles a lung where 
the bronchial tubes enter it. 

Du Cange s. symphonia gives several citations showing 
that the word, at least in later times, referred to a musical 
instrument. Among others, one sees that it has been taken as 
referring to tibza and tuba. 

It is generally taken to be equivalent to the Greek guudwvia. 
Forkel(2) who quotes SH (cf. Ugolini, Thes. 32, p. 39-42) takes 
it to be the bagpipe. Likewise do Gesenius (Thes. 941°), En- 
gel(14)58 Barry (JBL 23,180-190; 27,99-127; The Monist 19,459- 
461).59 Saalschiitz(10) considers it to have been the double 
flute. Jahn(4) considers it a reed pipe or flute. 


There can be no doubt, especially after the numerous 
citations given by Barry, that the ancients knew the bagpipe; 
that its name was ouudwria is, however, not so clear. Yet 


ona Sap mea na yw ON MNDD’D OTINY paisa) prov nono bw d»bm mpm 57 
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58 Engel describes a representation of an instrument found in Tarsus (p. 
298, fig. 93). He takes it to be a bagpipe. The image is badly mutilated, but 
one can make out the faint outlines of an instrument which looks like a Pan’s 
pipe, provided with some sort of bellows. 
59 Contrast Moore, JBL 24,166-175. 
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because of Saadia’s explanation (cf. above), and of the tradition 
found in SH, I believe it quite likely that the symphonza referred 
to the bagpipe. 


DW 


We shall now discuss the various horns, which are not, as 
has been stated before, very important from the musical point 
of view. Of these the one most frequently mentioned in OT is 
the pw (cf. Ar. > 5.3 and 815», ram’s horns, GB™, 815°). 

The shofar is mentioned 72 times in OT. That it was made 
of the horn of a ram is seen from its being referred to as "Dw 
barn four times, Jos 6,4.6.8.13. This expression is rendered 
as follows in the Versions: G omits in Jos 6,4.6.13 and trans- 
lates the word by iepds in Jos 6,8;°° V has jubileo; T has correctly 
rendered the expression as N'797 ]7P7 NW. 


In OT we find no case of the shofar being used as a musical 
instrument. On account of its ability to produce a loud sound, 
it is used chiefly as a signal-horn, either to summon the people 
together, or else to warn them of some danger. In 2 S 6,15 we 
find it being used in the procession accompanying the Ark. 
The loudness of its sound can be seen from the expression 7Diw> 
sp orn in Is 58,1. In 1 Ch 15,28 and 2 Ch 15,14 it is mentioned 
together with the hagogera; and in a good many other instances 
(cf. Biichler ZAW 19,102f). 


Although we find the expression myn “»w in Lev 25,9 
and myn (stem yn; cf. GB,” 751b) often used in connection 
with blowing the shofar, we do not find the verb ym used in 
OT of blowing it; ypn lit. to strike is used (cf. Ar. SJL GO, 
German Trompetenstoss, and our hit out a tone). We find ypn 
“wa e.g. Jos 6,4; Jud 3,27; or simply ww ypn e.g. Jud 7,12; 
Is 18,23. In Lev 25,9 ayn is used in connection with blowing 
the shofar. 

The sound of the shofar is referred to simply as bp. In 


6° The text of G in these passages varies considerably from MT; cf. The 
Old Testament in Greek, ed. Brook and McLean, Cambridge (1907), notes on 
p. 691-2, 
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Ex 19,6f and Jos 6,5 -»win ‘ip refers to the subterranean rumb- 
lings of an earthquake (cf. Haupt in WZKM 23,355 ff). 

G translates by gammy 42 times; by xeparivn 25 times; 
and omits once, Jos 6,13. In four passages it is incorrectly 
translated. In Jos 6,8 G has, for mrpva wpm Kal onuawéerTwoar 
evTOvws; in Jos 6,9 it has, for mapwr wpn (Q -ypn), otparyovres: 
in Hos 8,1 for -»w Jon by it has eis KéAmov a’rov:® and in J 
Ch 15,28 it merely transliterates it cwép. 

S translates by xp 37 times (pl. xnp and three times, Jos 


6,6,8; Jud 7,22 jp); by snow 31 times; and omits it twice, 
Jud 7,19; Job 39,25. In 1 Ch 15,28, for maxxnn spw dipa it has 
NNDa2] NOVY. NN Nypa; and in 2 Ch 15,14, where the order 
is mrpwa mosixna it has xnwwe) snap xnmp. It thus appears, 


at least in these two cases, that S considered the shofar a 
straight horn. 

V translates by buccina 38 times, tuba 29 times, and omits 
four times, in Lev 25,9"; Jos 6,5.6.20°. In one case (Ps 98,6), 
where shofar is to be distinguished from hacogera, V translates 
tuba cornea. T has xyp three times, Jer 4,19.21; 6,1 and in all 
other cases xqpiv (though occasionally it is pointed sw, e.g. 


Lev 25,9" and Job 39,25). 
Following is the table of the renderings of the Versions: 


DW (72) 


G Ss V a8 








oddmey— (42) | emp (37) -| buccina (38) | snpiv (63) 
Kepativyn (25) | spew = (31) | tuba (29) | snp (3) 
mistranslates (4) | swwexmp(2) | tuba cornea (1) 


omits (1) omits (2) | omits (4) |-omits » (1) 











81 Cf. Sellin, Zw6lf-Propheten Buch (1922), p. 64f; contrast Wellhausen, 
Skizzen und Vorarbeiten II, p. 117. 
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In discussing the Rabbinic material I shall not separate 
geren, shofar and hagocgera because of their intimate connection, 
but shall treat them all together. 

M. Kel. 11,7 gives a good bit of information about the geren: 
‘“‘A bent horn is unclean, while a straight one is clean. If it has 
a mouthpiece of metal, it is unclean. As to its bell, R. Tarphon 
considers it unclean, while the sages consider it clean. If they 
are joined together, it is all unclean.’ Thus we learn that the 
geren was made either straight or bent, that it was made of 
different parts put together, and that its mouthpiece and shaft 
could each be made of different material. 

From this description the Mishna appears to be referring to 
horns made of metal, not to natural horns, but Obadiah in 
commenting thereon says: ‘‘Horns of natural horn are made 
in parts joined to one another; but the shape of some is curved, 
while that of others is straight. Joining together the parts of a 
curved horn is more difficult and requires more skill than join- 
ing the parts of a straight one.’’® 

M. R.H. 3,2 discusses the relation between shofar and geren: 
“All horns are fit for use, except neat horns, because they are 
called geren. R. Jose said: Are not all the horns called geren 
as in the passage (Jos 6,5) when a blast is blown in the ram’s 
horn.’’*4 The comment on this passage, in R.H. 26a, is not very 
clear, and contains several opinions; one, that neat horns are 
called only geren, not shofar; another, that the horns of an ox 
are called shofar; and another, where shofar is taken to be con- 
nected with sv, beautiful. 

There are also instances of the comparison and confusion 
of shofar and hacogera. Sota 43a states: wos myna mxsm 
mpwn, alarm-trumpets are shofars. In Shabb. 36a we find: 
‘Just as one may carry about a shofar, so may one carry about 
the hagogera. Whence do we know that shofar and hagogera are 
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the same? From R. Hisda, for he said: The following three 
groups of words are changed in meaning after the destruction 
of the temple. What was formerly called hagogera was called 
shofar, and what was formerly called shofar became hagogera.’’® 
Similar statements are found in R.H. 36a and Sukka 34a. 


As to bay (ram) R.H. 26° says: xb>’ is the same as 8197 (ram). 
R. Akiba said: When I went to Arabia they used to call a ram 
nday.’”66 

Most of the information on the use of horns is found in 
M. R.H. In 3,5 we find: “The shofar for the New Year is 
made of the horn of the ibex, is straight, and its mouth is over- 
laid with gold. Two hagogerot are at either side. The sound of 
the shofar is sustained, while that of the kagogerot is shortened, 
because the order of the day requires the shofar.”" For fast 
days 3,4 says: “On fast days horns of rams are used; they 
are bent, and their mouths are overlaid with silver. Two 
hagogerot are in the middle. The sound of the shofar is shortened, 
while that of the kagogerot is prolonged, for the order of the day 
requires the hagogera.’”"*® M.R.H.3,5 states: ‘The jubilee is like 
the New Year in respect to the blasts on the horn and in respect 
to the blessings. R. Judah says: On New Years ram’s horns are 
blown, on jubilees, ibex’s horns.’’®9 


Most of the details about the shofar are found in M. R.H. 
3,6 and the comment thereon in R.H. 27>. Here we learn that a 
broken shofar, if properly repaired, may be used; that one shofar 
may be put inside the other and, provided the sound of the 
inner one is heard, the combination is satisfactory; that the 
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natural horn may be scraped; and changed in shape; and the 
socket in which the horn naturally sits may be bored through 
and left on the horn. Minute details for regulating the blasts 
and their order are also given. 


Further uses of the skofar mentioned in the Talmud are: 
for excommunication, Shabb 36*; to announce a death, MQ 
27°: to announce the new moon, Nidda 38*; to announce the 
beginning of the Sabbath, AZ 70°. The phrase 7w? ypinn in RH 
37* may show that the shofar could also produce a melody 
(contrast Rashi ad loc., who reads -w, demon, and thinks that the 
shofar is used to drive away evil spirits). Finally M Sukka 5,4 
describes at length the procession which took place on the 
Feast of Tabernacles. 


Jerome, on, Hos 5,8 says: Buccina pastoralis est et cornu 
recurve efficitur, unde et proprie hebraice Sophar, Graece xepativy 
appellatur. 


With few exceptions, all have taken the shofar to be the 
ram’s horn. Schneider(6) and Engel(14) regard it as having 
been made of metal, at least in some cases; Riehm(25) thinks 
that it may have been made of metal in later times; while Kit- 
to(18) believes that it may have referred to neat horns as well 
as to ram’s horns. 


That the shofar denoted a ram’s horn is perfectly evident 
both from the etymology of the word, as well as from its sur- 
vival down to the present day. The word is, of course, connected 
with Ass. Sapparu, ram.7° That it was a ram’s horn is borne 
out also by the expression shofar ha-iidbel, where iobel means 
ram. 


The form of the shofar is too well known to require descrip- 
tion.’ It is not, clear, however, whether the shofar of Biblical 
times was straightened and flattened by being heated, as is the 


7 The form arises thus: Sappar> Sdpar Sopar; a219< kakkabu, and 
Delitzsch, Prolegomena, p. 125; for the earlier etymologies, cf. Gesenius 
(Thes.) 1469b. 

7 For numerous illustrations of the shofar, cf. Cyrus Adler, ‘‘The Shofar,’’ 
in the Report of the U. S. National Museum for 1892, pp. 437-450. 
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case with the shofar of today, or whether it retained the natural 
shape of the ram’s horn. Most likely the latter was the case. 


mapas sha 
The myxixg (pl ninyisg) is mentioned 29 times in OT.” 


The singular occurs but once, Hos 5,8. The directions given to 
Moses for making the two hagogeroth are found in Num 10,2f. 
There we learn that they were to be made of silver, which was 
to be hammered or beaten, nvpn (G éXaTos, V ductilis). 

The kagogera was often used for sounding an alarm, e.g. 
Num 31,6; note also the expression mymna moxxn. Most fre- 
quently, however, it was used in connection with the service, or 
in religious celebrations, e.g. Ps 98,6; 2 Ch 5,12; 13,14. 

G translates it by oa\mvyé in 27 cases, never by xepativn, 
thus showing that it was not considered as made of natural 
horn. G omits the word in 2 Ch. 5,13. In Hos 5,8 for wopn 
mora mwIxn AyMa ww G has Ladmicate cadmiyye Ext Tavs 
Bovvobs, AxNnoaTe Ext TOV bWnrOv. 

S translates by yp 15 times and omits 5 times, 2 Ch 5, 
12.13; 13,8.12.14. In 2 Ch 15,14.28 it wrongly adds mnp»2 


to the translation of the plural, taking it as a bent horn. In 2 
Ch 20, 28; 23,13"; 29,26.28 the plural is rendered by a conflate 
reading snywp xnppp mop. In 1 Ch 16,42 where the whole 
passage is paraphrased, expanded, and given a negative inter- 
pretation it has mnywea xbox nna xnmpa xz). In Ex 3,10 S 
misunderstands it as a ram’s horn, si977 NIP while in 2 Ch 
29,27 it mistranslates by yo jo PR. 

V has simply tuba 27 times. In Ps 98,6 where it is to be 
distinguished from shofar, it is rendered tuba ductilis. In 2 Ch 
5,13 V mistranslates the whole passage, but includes the word 
tuba. T translates 11 times by sarqyisn (pl. snqyixn and poyixy). 


7 The denominative verb 1xxn is found in six passages: 1 Ch 15,24; 2 
Ch 5,12.13; 7,6; 13,14; 29,28. 
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MmaSisN (29) 





G S V T 
oadmey—& (27) | spp (15) | tuba = (27) | smqyisn (11) 





omits (1) | omits (5) | omits (1) 


mistranslates (1) | mistranslates (4) | tuba 
ductilis (1) 


conflate 
readings (5) 





Josephus (Ant. 3,12,6) says of the hagogera: ‘‘He (Moses) 
invented also the form of the trumpet, made of silver. It is as 
follows: Its length was a little less than a cubit; it was a narrow 
tube slightly thicker than a flute, having sufficient breadth at 
the mouth for the admission of the breath, ending in a bell like 
(common) trumpets. It was called asosra in Hebrew.’’73 

Jerome, on Hos 5,8, describes the tuba (kagogera) as follows: 
Tuba autem de aere efficitur vel argento, qua in bellis et solemni- 
tatibus concrepabant. 

This is considered by almost all as a metal horn, e.g. Pfeiffer 
(1), Jahn(4), Schneider(6), Weiss(31), Wellhausen(32), Gress- 
mann(35) e¢ al. Its etymology is not certain, cf. Gesenius 
(Thes. 513°); Stade §124; Brockelmann VGr 1,247; Konig I, 
284; GK?8,55e; GB", 253°; Gressmann(35); and Razitka KD 15f. 

Although the etymology of the word is not certain,74 there 
can be no doubt about the character of the kagocgera. The Bible 
expressly states (Nu 10,2) that it was made of beaten silver. 


73 Hope 6€ kal Buxavns tpdrov e& dpiyou woinodpevos, ote 6€ rovabrn: 
Mijkos pev exer ry xXvatlov ddiyw Aeltrov, atevn 5 Eott. adpryé~ addod Boa- 
xe TaxXUTEDaA, TapexXovoa dé ebpos ApKody érl TH oOTdmaTL Tpds HTodoxXHY 
mvevpatos eis Kwdwva. tals cadmuyét TapaTAnciws TEAOVTA. ATwopa 
Kkadeirar Kata THY ‘EBpaiwy yA@ooar. 

™ Haupt suggests that it may come from a stem 1xn which may be a 
transposed doublet of nix Tue to cry. 
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Besides, we have two actual representations, one on several coins 
given, among others, by Madden, p. 206f; and that on the Arch 
of Titus. Furthermore, that the kagogera was always of metal 
is shown by G, which never translates it xeparivy, but always 
oadTyé. 

The hagogerot represented on the Arch of Titus are compara- 
tively long with their ends but slightly bell-shaped. The mouth- 
piece is hidden, so that we cannot see whether they had slight 
bulgings, as the trumpets shown on the coins have. On the coins 
the trumpets appear to be shorter and thicker; the bulgings near 
the mouthpiece are clearly visible, and the ends are clearly bell- 
shaped. 

Both the Egyptians and Assyrians possessed horns of this 
type. Sachs(50), p. 21, fig. 12 shows a trumpet of the New King- 
dom. The instrument seems to be about 30 inches long, and its 
end is distinctly bell-shaped. Wilkinson(7), p. 261, fig. 199, no. 
1, shows a trumpet of slightly different shape. It is much shorter, 
and widens suddenly into a bell at the end. Excepting for the 
cone-shaped bell, this horn is wider in the middle than elsewhere. 
Wellhausen(32), p. 221, fig. 2, shows an Egyptian horn which 
is quite different from either of these two. It resembles a bot- 
tle, cut in half longitudinally. Worman(21), s. hagogera, il- 
lustrates two Assyrian trumpets. They closely resemble those 
on the Arch of Titus. 

Pp 

The geren, which appears in Dan 3,5.7.10.15 as xmp, 
needs very little discussion. It is a general word for any kind of 
horn. That it included ram’s horns is evident from Jos 6,5; 
that it included neat horns is evident from p. 58 above; and 
that it referred also to horns of metal is shown on p. 58 and 61 
above. 

INSTRUMENTS OF PERCUSSION 


The most common instrument of percussion is the tof (Ar. 
cis, Spanish aduffe), which occurs 15 times in OT.75_ It is men- 


75 Pan n2xbn, Ez 28,13 does not refer to a musical instrument, (V opus 


decoris tui); nor is a musical instrument referred to in Jer 31,4 75H “yn “iy 
(S apaxna PNaosn. 
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tioned in connection with Saul’s meeting the prophets, 1 S 10. 
15, and with Miriam and her maidens when they do their dance 
of joy, Ex 15,20. In these cases and in several others, it is men- 
tioned together with other instruments; e.g. Is 5,12; 2S6,5 and 
elsewhere. The joyful character of its sound is referred to in 
Is 24,8 as open vivo. When David and his procession make 


merry before the Ark of JHVH, the fof is mentioned (2 S 6,5; 
1 Ch 13,8). It is also mentioned as being used in the service of 
JHVH, Ps 81,3; 149,3; 150,4.7° 


G translates tof by Tbu7avor in all cases but one, Job 21,32, 
where it incorrectly has WaAdtyHpiov. V renders by tympanum. 
S has xy’ay in Is 5,12; Ps 149, 3; 1 Ch 13,8, and in all other cases, 


niop. T incorrectly translates by pinnp in Is 5,12, while other- 
wise it has xein (pl. pain, spin). 


Isidorus (Orig. 3,21,10) says the following: Tympanum 
est pellis vel corium ligno ex una parte extentum. Est enim pars 
media symphoniae in similitudinem cribrt. Tympanum artem 
dictum quod medium est. 

It is taken for a drum or tambourine by nearly all investi- 
gators, e.g. Pfeiffer(1), Forkel(2), Jahn(4), Engel(14), Wor- 
man(21) et al. For its etymology, cf. Jensen KB 6,1,433; Lewy, 
p. 166; and Gressmann(35).77 

Tof is most likely a general name for drums, and included 
tambourines as well. Instruments like the drum and tambou- 
rine were much more common in the ancient Orient, where 
rhythm was the chief characteristic of the music, than they 
are today among us. In fact, Oriental music is still character- 
ized by the dominant influence of rhythm. 

The Egyptians and Assyrians, particularly the former, had 
many varieties of drums and tambourines, both round and ob- 
long. Wellhausen(32), p. 232, fig. pp. shows a representation 


78 The denominative verb 4)n, to beat is found in Ps 68,26 and Neh 2,5, 
in the former case referring to beating the drum, in the latter case, the breast. 
™ Tt may be a Sumerian loanword; cf. 897, board, tablet< Sumerian dup, 


tup (cf. Delitzsch, Sumerische Glossar, 145); cf. also Eg. dpt, oar, ship. 
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of some women dancing with tambourines in their hands. From 
the proportions, the tambourines seem to be about the same 
size as ours. Wilkinson(7), p. 240, fig. 198, no. 4, shows a cir- 
cular tambourine of slightly larger dimensions. It consists of 
a circular hoop over which a skin is tightly drawn. It is, from 
the representations, difficult to tell whether the frame was cov- 
ered on both sides with skin, or only on one. He thinks (p. 315) 
that on account of the Egyptian manner of holding the tam- 
bourine vertically after it had been struck it may have had metal 
rings inserted in the rim, as our modern tambourines have. 

There is also the square, or more correctly, the oblong tam- 
bourine, which is best represented by Sachs(50), p. 19, fig. 9. 
Here two of them are shown, one slightly more rectangular in 
shape than the other. These are held and struck in the same 
manner as the round tambourines. They do not seem to have 
been common among the Egyptians, probably on acocunt of 
their inconvenient size and shape. 

Besides these tambourines, the Egyptians had also several 
varieties of drums. One variety, which look as though it were 
originally made of a gourd, is shown by Sachs(50) J.c. The 
tapering end is held in the left hand, while the face is struck 
with the right. Another form is shown by Engel(14) p. 218, 
figs. 60 and 61. It is about two feet long, is covered with skin 
at both ends, and, like the modern drum, is braced with cords. 
It is suspended by a strap from the performer’s shoulders and 
is struck with both hands. There is also a large drum, almost 
like our bass drum, of which an actual specimen has been found. 
It is shown by Wilkinson(7), p. 270, fig. 204. Excepting for its 
bulging out in the middle, it looks like our drum. Both at the 
top and bottom a string of gut, which is wound around cords 
for bracing the drum, encircles it. By moving the two strips of 
gut towards each other, the cords are tightened, and thus the 
skin is stretched. This drum was beaten with two slightly bent 
drumsticks. 

The Assyrian representations of tambourines and drums 
are not as numerous as the Egyptian. Yet we have tambou- 
rines and several kinds of drums. Wellhausen(32), p. 232, fig. 
qq, shows an Assyrian quartet, in which the figure farthest on 
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the left is playing the tambourine. It is being held upright, like 
the Egyptian tambourines mentioned. 

No representations of the gourd-shaped drum, such as the 
Egyptians had, have been found among the Assyrians. They 
have several varieties, which seem to be covered with skin only 
on one end. Wellhausen(32), p. 233, fig. v, shows a woman car- 
rying a drum, which appears to be about nine inches high. It 
is attached either to a belt she is wearing, or to a strap hanging 
from her shoulder. On the side that is visible, the drum has 
four circular projections, which may have been holes for increas- 
ing the resonance of the instrument. It is struck with both 
hands. Engel(14), p. 64, fig. 19, shows a figure of a woman, car- 
rying a-drum about eighteen inches high. This drum, too, has 
the four projections on the visible side. It is not cylindrical, 
but rather cone-shaped; how it is supported is not clear. It is 
struck with both hands. 

The Arabic duff is a small tambourine about five inches in 
diameter. It has three or four sets of metal rings in its rim, and 
is re-enforced at the back by several gut strings. These strings 
reverberate when the skin is struck, and serve to increase the 
volume of sound. 


odxbx jonbsn 
The mbxby are mentioned three times in OT. In 2S 6,5 


they are found in the procession of David and his people before 
the Ark (G incorrectly abAol, V cymbala, S xbxx, T poxdx). 


In Ps 150,5*is found the phrase yw »>ydx78 (G xbuBadra ednxa, 
V cymbala bene sonanta, S xyny oxx, T pynet poxdy). In Ps 
150,5° occurs myn ‘xbox (G xipBadra adadaypuod, V cymbala 
jubilationis, S incorrectly xnyp2) xopa,7? T sama pyove7 pbxdx). 
The onbxp are mentioned 13 times, in Chronicles, Ezra; 
and Nehemia. In 1 Ch 15,19 they are called nem onbxsn (G 
78 Graetz(24), p. 701, states that for nyimn *>xSx we should read niixixn 


myn, since ter#@d is used only of wind instruments 
2 SOYP may =7YIIA. 
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kyuBadra xadka, S omits, V cymbala aenei). In Neh 12,77 G 
has translated wnbyn as a participle, rendering it kuuBadifdvres. 
Elsewhere G has xbuGada and V has cymbala. Shas xbyx in 1 


Ch 13,18; 16,42; in Ezr 3,10 it incorrectly has spew; in 2 Ch 
29,25 it has xonayn; and it omits in 1 Ch 15,19; 25,6; 2 Ch 5, 


12.13; 

These are mentioned in Rabbinic literature as >xbx and 
onxo. The name of one of the performers on the cymbals is 
mentioned in M. Shek. 5, 1; he is again referred to in M Tamid 
7,3. From the above we see that only one person played the 
cymbals in the procession (cf. 1 Ch 17,42). It is also stated in 
M Arak 2,5 that only one set of cymbals was used. In the com- 
ment on this passage (Arak 17°) it becomes clear that bxbx 
means, not one cymbal, but a pair: ‘There were two cymbals, 
but since only one action was required, and one man could do 
it, the singular is used.’’®° 

A similar story is related of the cymbal as is related of the 
flute in Arak. 10°: ‘There was in the sanctuary a cymbal of 
brass whose sound was pleasant. It was broken and the sages 
sent and brought artisans from Alexandria in Egypt, who re- 
paired it; but its sound was no longer sweet. Thereupon they 
removed the repairs and its sound became sweet as it had been 
before.’’®* The same story is told in J Sukka 55c in a some- 
what briefer form. 

Gesenius (Thes 1167*) takes them from x, to resound, 
which he considers onomatopoetic; if also Barth §138,2, Néldeke 
NB p. 42, and Brockelmann VGr 1,247. 

These instruments clearly refer to instruments of percus- 
sion, certainly to cymbals, as may be seen from their forms 
(o>xbx plural and orndxn dual), from their derivation from bx, 
from the context of the passages in which they occur, and from 
the Versions. 

It is not possible to tell the exact difference between the 


sin > mp ma Tay 8932 4m Tay NNay IMT ws yon ondxn 80 
pis wam open inde) own sry dip mm mn nem dw wtpoa mn bydy 81 
maw mos aay dap mm inpn ns 1903 aay dip wen xdo pm ons Sw xytp2bxp 
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yow »xbx and the nynn ->x>x, though it is most probable 
that the usual interpretation, z.e. that the former are smaller 
cymbals with a moderate sound, while the latter were larger 
with a loud sound, is correct.” 

It is quite likely that Asaph, in 1 Ch 16,5 is referred to as 
using castanettes. Yet, when we consider that Oriental music 
is far noisier than ours, we should imagine that the director 
would have need of an instrument that would make more noise 
than the castanettes, in order to be heard above the din. 

The cymbals are found among the Assyrians and the Egyp- 
tians. Of those of the latter, we have some actual specimens. 
Wilkinson(7), p. 255, shows a pair of cymbals from the British 
Museum. They are five and one-half inches in diameter and 
have holes for handles, which, however, are missing. He thinks 
that the handles, like the cymbals, were made of brass, bound 
with leather or strings. Another pair of cymbals, described by 
Engel(14), p. 227, are made of bronze. 

There are also several representations of Assyrian cymbals 
on their monuments. Wellhausen(32), p. 232, shows in the 
quartet referred to by many, a pair of small cymbals, played by 
aman. They are flat, disc-shaped, and have handles; they are 
being struck against each other like our cymbals. Engel(14), 
p. 74, fig. 22, shows cymbals of a different form. They are cone- 
shaped, have rather long handles, and are struck one on top of 
the other. 


owe 
The owby are mentioned only in 1 S 18,6. G translates 
KvuPada, V sistrum, S xox and T pbxbx. 


Pfeiffer(1) takes them to refer to castanettes. Forkel(2) 
takes the word to apply to a three-stringed instrument. Jahn(4) 
thinks that it may refer to the triangle. Nowack(30), because 
of the rendering of G, thinks that the cymbals are intended; but 
he states that they may have been cymbals having three par- 


® An attractive combination would be yow =Eg. Sm‘, to sing, make music 
(cf. Erman-Grapow, Aegyptisches Handwérterbuch Berlin, 1921, p. 182); but 
this is very uncertain. 
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allel bars. Haupt, in a note on Wellhausen(32), p. 223, states 
that the word may represent a small triangular harp, and com- 
pares the Greek trigonon. Gressmann(35) thinks that the word 
is to be connected with an Ar. Wt.5,8 which he interprets 


as meaning adorned with rings. It would thus refer to the rings 
or disks with which tambourines are usually provided. Stainer 
(48) thinks that a lute is meant. 


It is impossible to determine exactly what the SaliSim de- 
noted. Judging from the one passage where it occurs, I hardly 
think that it could refer to a small harp; the sense demands some 
instrument capable of producing a good volume of sound. For 
the same reason a three-stringed lute would also be inappro- 
priate. Of course, the word must have some connection with 
the numeral three. On this basis it might refer to the sistrum 
(cf. below), which often has three bars. However, the number 
three is not characteristic of the sistrum, for it often has four 
bars. The most attractive identification would be the triangle. 
This, however, is not found on the ancient monuments. Even 
the modern Arabs do not know it. 


The expression wbva in Is 40,12 is rendered dpaxi by G and 


tribus digitis by V, and hence means that quantity which can be 
taken up in three fingers, a pinch (cf. Haupt BzA 4,583 note). 
This leads me to think that SaliSum may refer to the instrument 
held in the three fingers, z.e. the castanettes. The castanettes 
are attached to the thumb and the third finger, or to the thumb 
and the first two fingers. This should, however, not be consid- 
ered a definite identification. It is merely a suggestion. 


D’yIyI0 
The oywy are mentioned only in 2S 6,5. G translates 


kbuBadra, V correctly, sistra, S xyay*4 and T pyar. 


83 It would thus be connected with the late Hebrew nbwbw chain, and 
the vw would be v3; whereas the w of owbw is generally taken to be % Besides, 
we are not sure that the ancient tambourines had metal discs. 

84 This denotes a timbrel, a square (or oblong) tabor hung from the neck 
and played on both sides. 
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Pfeiffer(1), noting that the menaanim of 2 S 6,5 are in 1 
Ch 12,7 replaced by hagogerot, thinks that a wind instrument is 
intended, but gives no description of it. Jahn(4) states that 
the translation of G is incorrect, while sistra of V is right. Ge- 
senius (Thes. 865°) compares the derivation of menaanim from 
yu to move about, with the derivation of getoTtpov from gelw. 
The word is, in form, a pilpel participle from yu (cf. GB”, 
438°). 

One is inclined to adopt the view that the word refers to 
the sistrum, especially in view of V’s translation. The fact that 
the word is plural seems to refer to the sistrum’s always having 
either three or four bars. It was a very common instrument in 
Egypt. There were two varieties, as Sachs(50) shows on p. 3, 
and they are quite different in shape. The sistrum alluded to 
above, which Sachs calls the Biigelsistrum, consists of a piece 
of metal, bent into the shape of an inverted U, which is attached 
to a handle. The U-shaped top has either three or four sets of 
holes, through which are inserted thin strips of metal, which are 
bent at the ends, so as not to fall out. Often these strips are bent 
into the shape of serpents, as shown by Wilkinson(7), p. 323, 
fig. 230. 

These sistra were quite common in the Egyptian divine 
service, but apparently not so common as the Naos-sistrum 
shown by Sachs(50), p. 15, fig. 5. This was originally, as Sachs 
shows, a symbol of the deity whose image was represented 
thereon; later it came to be used as a sort of rattle.§5 Exactly 
what produced the rattling noise is not evident, but it is possible 
that the top of the sistrum was hollow and that pebbles or rat- 
tles were inserted. 

A most interesting ancient representation of the ordinary 
sistrum may be found in BD s. Isis. Here is shown a statue of 
the goddess Isis, who holds in her right hand the sistrum, which 
is very well preserved. It is about nine or ten inches high and 
has four bars. 


% For an interesting account of the symbolism of the sistrum, cf. Sachs(50), 
p. 3ff. For an elaborate account of the musical instruments of the Egyptians, 
cf. Sachs, Die Musikinstrumente des Alten A gyptens, Berlin, 1921. 
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I have omitted the more obvious abbreviations, as well as the abbrevia- 
tions of the various Talmudic Tractates, and of the books of the Bible. 


AGGW Abhandlungen der Gesellschaft der Wissenschaften zu 
Gottingen. 

aN ee The American Journal of Philology. 

AJSL The American Journal of Semitic Languages and 
Literatures. 

Arab. Arabic. 

Aram. Aramaic. 

AV Authorized Version. 

Barth Die Nominalbildung in den Semitschen Sprachen, von 
J. Barth. Leipzig, 1889-91. 

BD Baumeister, A. Denkmdler des klassischen Altertums. 


Miinchen und Leipzig, 1885-88. 

Bochart, Phal. et Can.4 Samuelis Bocharti, Geographia Sacra seu Phaleg et 
Canaan. Editio quarta, Lungduni Batavorum, 1692. 

Bondi Dem Hebriisch-Phénizischen Sprachzweige angehorige 
Lehnwéorter in Huieroglyphischen und Hieratischen 
Texten, von J. H. Bondi. Leipzig, 1886. 

Brockelmann VGr. Grundriss der vergleichenden Grammatik der semuti- 
schen Sprachen, von Carl Brockelmann. Zwei Bande. 
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ADDITIONAL NOTES 
ON “THE THREE CALENDARS OF ANCIENT ISRAEL” 


By JULIAN MORGENSTERN, Hebrew Union College, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


F THE FOLLOWING NOTES, supplementing my paper, 

“The Three Calendars of Ancient Israel,” published in 
HEBREW UNION COLLEGE ANNUAL, I (1924), 13-78, some were 
written during the rather long period intervening between 
the time when the volume went to press and the time of its 
appearance. I had hoped to incorporate them in that paper, as 
the presence of the numbering of note 83a on p. 63,1. 15 of that 
article, without, however, the actual note appearing at the bot- 
tom of the page, indicates; but circumstances made that impos- 
sible. The kind reception accorded that paper by generous friends 
and critics encourages me to present here, in the form of a sup- 
plementary paper, these and a few other notes written subse- 
quently. The justification for this is the fact that in the main 
these are less notes in the strict sense of the word than excursi 
dealing with separate, even though minor, problems which have 
arisen in this study of the calendar systems of ancient Israel. 
However, in order to co-ordinate them properly with the original 
article, I have chosen to present them here in the order in which 
they would have appeared and with the enumeration they would 
have had, had I been able, as I had wished, to incorporate them 
in that paper. The page number at the beginning of each note 
indicates the page of that article to which it has application, 
while the note number indicates the exact position which it should 
have among the notes. 


NEW YEAR’S DAY ON THE IST OF NISAN 
68A (CONTINUED) P. 56 


Epstein! maintains that a system of reckoning-the new year 
from the ist of Nisan was in vogue already in the early pre-exilic 


Lom nvynotpa, 8. 77 
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period. He bases this conclusion upon the expression 73vn7 nawn 
in II Sam. 11.1; I Ki. 20.22, 26. He holds that this indicates the 
time when the season of military campaigning in the open field 
began. Certainly this must have been the spring. II Sam. 11.1 
is of pre-exilic composition, as the source from which I Ki. 20.22, 
26 drew the expression mm nawn, must also have been. 
But, as we have seen,? a calendar system with the old Canaan- . 
ite month names obtained in Israel throughout practically 
the entire pre-exilic period. Consequently for this period the 
term mwm nawn could be equated with neither the 1st of the first 
month of Calendar II nor the 1st of Nisan of Calendar ITI, since 
these calendars were not yet known. Consequently 71wnm nawn 
can mean no more than the equinox, the moment when the year 
truly seemed to turn about. Clearly it is a synonym, with a par- 
allel etymological development, of the more common term 7»DIpn 
and presumably like this term it could designate either the spring 
or the fall equinox. Of course in the three passages cited, the 
spring equinox alone is referred to. But in no way does this 
justify the implication that this marked the beginning of the 
new year. 

It is interesting, and perhaps not without significance, that 
Josephus’ agrees with the Mishna that the 1st of Nisan marked 
the begining of the year so far as the festival calendar was con- 
cerned. But his statement is based obviously upon a literal inter- 
pretation of Ex. 12.2, and therefore has little or no independent 
significance. Of greater import seemingly is the fact, established 
with apparent conclusiveness by Gutesmann,‘ that the Jews of 
Elephantine reckoned the year from the Ist of Nisan. But even 
this fact is, on second thought, not of primary significance, since 
the Jews of Elephantine did not employ a calendar of their own, 
nor one of ancient origin and use among them. Instead the Baby- 
lonian month names were employed by them quite generally 
during the 5th century B. C., at least a full century before these 
same names came into general use in Palestine. And inasmuch 


2 HUCA, I (1924), 16-18. 

3 Antiquities, 1, 3, 3. 

4 “Sur le calendrier en usage chez les Israélites au V® siécle avant notre 
gre,” REJ, 53 (1907), 195. 
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as during the 5th century B. C. Egypt seems to have been a 
Persian province under direct administration from the Persian 
court, the use of the Babylonian month names in Egypt during 
this period probably implied no more than that the Babylonian 
calendar had been introduced into that province by the Persian 
royal administrators, and with this, of course, the reckoning of 
the year from the Babylonian New Year’s Day on the 1st of 
Nisan. In other words, the Elephantine papyri probably evi- 
dence no more than that the Jews of this province employed the 
Babylonian calendar already in the 5th century B.C., but in no 
wise does it follow from this that they independently reckoned 
the new year from the 1st of Nisan. 

According to Rathjens’ the Falasha year begins at Passover. 
If this statement be correct, it may imply that the Falashas have 
continued the old practice of the Jews of Elephantine, with a 
slight modification, however, in that they deferred the New Year’s 
Day for two weeks, and instead of celebrating it on the 1st of 
Nisan, now celebrate it at the middle of the month, at the full 
moon day, in all likelihood, and in conjunction with the Passover- 
festival. 


II 


THE DEUTERONOMIC DATE OF PASSOVER 
77A (P. 61) 


The fact that Deut. 16.1 still fixed the Passover celebration 
for the month of Abib, but did not state the exact days of the 
month upon which the festival began and ended, probably has a 
double signification. On the one hand, as v. 9 clearly implies, 
one determining factor in fixing the date of the Matzoth-festival 
in the pre-Deuteronomic period of Israel’s history was the state 
of the crop. As I have shown elsewhere,’ in this period the Omer, 
or first sheaf, was brought as a taboo-sacrifice on the day follow- 
ing the close of the entire Matzoth-festival. In other words, this 


| 8 Die Juden in Abyssinien, 76. 
6 “The Origin of Massoth and the Massoth-Festival,”’ AJT, X:XI (1917), 
277-281. 
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day was actually the eighth and last day of an eight days period 
of festival celebration. This eighth day bore to the seven days 
of the Matzoth-festival proper, immediately preceding it, a sim- 
ilar relation to that which the pre-exilic and early post-exilic New 
Year’s Day on the 10th of the seventh month bore to the seven 
days of the Succoth-festival, which during this period immedi- 
ately preceded it. But since on this Omer-day the first sheaf of 
the new grain was solemnly cut and sacrificed, and this ceremony 
could not have been performed until the new grain was ripe and 
ready for cutting, it follows that the state of ripening of the new 
crop must have been a prime factor in determining the actual 
day of the celebration of this solemn rite of cutting and offering 
the first sheaf, and consequently also the date, or rather the ap- * 
propriate time for the celebration of the Matzoth-festival on the 
seven days preceding. 

On the other hand, since, as we have seen,’ Calendar I was 
a purely solar calendar, in which undoubtedly the two equinoxes 
played an important role, and since in later Christian practice 
and also in certain Jewish circles it was a rule that the Passover- 
festival must follow, and might never precede the spring equinox, ® 
it is quite likely that under Calendar I the date of the Passover 
was also determined in part by the equinox. In other words, it 
is quite probable that in the pre-Deuteronomic period the prac- 
tice was to celebrate the Passover after the spring equinox, and 
as soon thereafter as the crop was sufficiently advanced for the 
first sheaf to be cut. In fact, if we may infer that the 1st of Abib 
was the day of the spring equinox, just as the 1st of Bul was the 
day of the fall equinox, in Calendar I, then the full implication 
of Deut. 16.1 and 9 is just this, that the Passover always came 
after the spring equinox and as soon thereafter as the grain was 
ripe enough for the cutting to begin. Moreover, since in different 
parts of Palestine the grain does not ripen at the same time, and 
in the highlands, for example, the season is approximately two 
weeks later than along the Mediterranean Coast or in the Valley 


7HUCA, I (1924), 64-71. 
8 Cf. Schtirer, Geschichte des juidischen Volkes, 3-41, 752f. 
® HUCA, I (1924), 69. 
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of Esdraelon,'® it would follow that in the pre-Deuteronomic 
period with its many local shrines and consequent local festival 
celebrations, the Passover-festival was observed at different 
times ranging through a period of two or three weeks duration. 
Just such variation as this is possible in the Passover legislation 
of Deut. 16, 1-9. And it would follow necessarily from this 
that, if the date of cutting and sacrificing the first sheaf varied 
in different parts of the country, the date of the Shabuoth-fes- 
tival, fifty days later, and marking the close of the period of the 
wheat-harvest, would likewise vary correspondingly. 

This condition suggests the thought that perhaps one of the 
prime reasons for the adoption of Calendar II in place of Calendar 
I at just about the time of the Deuteronomic reformation, and 
perhaps in connection therewith, was to meet the need of a un- 
iform and standardized calendar for the entire country, with the 
dates of the festivals upon particular days of the month speci- 
fically prescribed. For the institution of a central sanctuary 
would very quickly have necessitated the fixing of official dates 
for the observance of the festivals by all the people, when they 
might gather from all parts of the country to Jerusalem at one 
and the same time. In other words, Calendar I was not at ail 
adapted to the worship of all the people at the Temple at Jer- 
usalem, while Calendar II was. 


Ill 


THE ELEPHANTINE ‘‘PASSOVER PAPYRUS’’ AND CALENDAR III 
83A (P. 63) 


One serious objection presents itself to the conclusion that 
the fixing of the date of the Passover-festival upon the 15th—21st 


10 Cf. Burckhardt, Travels in Syria and the Holy Land, 274; Thomson, 
The Land and the Book, 11 323; Baldensperger, ‘‘The Immovable East,”’ PEF, 
1907, 17. 

11 Tn this connection it is interesting to note that among the mediaeval 
Jews three different systems of determining the date of the Passover-festival 
seem to have obtained, one based upon astronomical computation, one accord- 
ing to the spring equinox, and one according to the state of ripening of the 
crop. (Cf. Mann, ‘“‘An Early Karaite Tract,’’ JOR N. S. XII [1922], 270, 
note 140, quoting Pinsker.) 
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of the first month in the Priestly Code, was the work of a late 
P2 writer and of the period after Ezra and Nehemiah, and gives 
rise to interesting speculation. Papyrus 6, published by Sachau,” 
the so-called ‘‘Passover Papyrus,’’ enjoins as a command from 
the Persian court the celebration of Passover and abstinence from 
all leaven by the Jews of Elephantine from the 15th through the 
21st of Nisan, the same date as is fixed in the Priestly Code for 
the Passover festival. This papyrus was written and the order 
contained therein promulgated in 419 B.C. In all likelihood this 
date is earlier than the composition of even the earliest of the P2 
portions of the Hexateuch. This reference in this papyrus there- 
fore seems to be the earliest literary record of the observance of 
the Passover from the 15th through the 21st of Nisan. 

This fact may have one of two possible implications. It may 
indicate in the first place that the festival was observed in Pales- 
tine from the 15th through the 21st of Nisan for some time pre- 
vious to its being recorded in P2 legislation; that, in other words, 
the P2 writers did not establish a new institution when they fixed 
the date of the Passover from the 15th, or rather from the night 
of the 14th, through the 21st of the first month, but merely re- 
corded and legalized an institution which had been in existence 
for some time among the Jews of Palestine, as well as among those 
of Elephantine, although without legal or sacerdotal sanction. 
But, although possible, this is hardly likely, for calendar reforms 
seldom, if ever, come about in this manner. Rather, natural con- 
servatism in religious practice tends to maintain an ancient date 
and manner of celebrating a festival even after sacerdotal auth- 
ority has sanctioned a change with regard thereto. 


Such being the case, the other possible implication seems 
much more probable, viz., that the fixing of the date of the Pass- 
over celebration in 419 B.C. for the 15th through the 21st of 
Nisan reflects the practice of the Babylonian Jews at this time, 
rather than that of their Palestinian brethren. The documents 
and traditions recorded in Ezra and Neh. show to what extent 
the kings of Persia were guided in their legislation for their Jewish 
subjects in all parts of their empire by influential Jews living in 


2 Aramdische Papyrus und Ostraka aus Elephantine. 
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the immediate vicinity of the court. In all likelihood the Pass- 
over enactment recorded in the papyrus was promulgated at the 
suggestion of some pious and zealous Jew or group of Jews at the 
royal court, who were greatly concerned about the religious wel- 
fare and practice of their brethren in distant Egypt. Very prob- 
ably it reflects the practice of the Jews of Babylonia at this time. 
This would indicate that the celebration of the Passover from 
the night of the 14th through the 21st of Nisan, like so many 
other reforms in the religious practice of Israel recorded in the 
Priestly Code, originated with the Jews of Babylonia, and passed 
from them on the one hand to the Jews of Elephantine, and on 
the other hand, and at a somewhat later date, to the Jews of Pal- 
estine and eventually into the legislation of the Priestly Code. 
In this particular case, it would seem, the introduction into Pal- 
estine of the Babylonian Jewish practice of celebrating the Pass- 
over from the night of the 14th through the 21st of Nisan took 
place somewhat later than 419 B.C., since apparently, the earliest 
Biblical, and therefore Palestinian, record thereof occurs in P2 
legislation. In all likelihood it was a product of that same Judaeo- 
Babylonian cultural influence which at a date seemingly some- 
what later still brought about the introduction of the Babylonian 
month names into Palestine, and with them the adoption of 
Calendar ITI. 

It is significant to note in this connection that just as this 
new dating of the Passover-festival, so also the Babylonian month 
names were introduced among the Jews of Elephantine at a date 
considerably earlier than they were introduced into Palestine.¥ 
This can be easily accounted for, not only by the fact that the 
province of Egypt and with it the Jewish colony of Elephantine, 
were at this time apparently under more direct Persian crown 
administration, and therefore presumably more open to cultural 
influences emanating directly from Persia, than was Palestine, 
but also and probably to an even greater degree, by the additional 
fact that the Jews of Palestine, and particularly those whose 
ancestors had not gone into exile in Babylonia, but had remained 
dwelling in Palestine continuously, possessed and, with natural 


13 Cf, HUCA I (1924), 19-21. 
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conservatism, cherished traditions and practices with regard to 
their calendar, both as to the designation of the months and the 
dates of the festivals, which the Jews of Elephantine, subject to 
the cultural influences of their Egyptian environment and their 
Persian administration, had either discarded entirely, or else had 
ceased to cherish. For this very natural and obvious reason the 
Jews of Palestine naturally continued to employ Calendar II 
with its old month designations and dating of the festivals for a 
full century or more after the Jews of Elephantine had discarded 
is 

It may be, too, that other reforms in the calendar and in the 
manner of celebrating the festivals were also the result, direct or 
indirect, of Babylonian Jewish influence. For in their distant, 
Mesopotamian home many of the old, Palestinian festival prac- 
tices, which had originally strong local associations, such as the 
dances of the maidens in the vineyards on the 10th of the seventh 
month and the ceremony of the goat of Azazel on this same day, 
must have lost their meaning and appeal completely. The tend- 
ency among the Babylonian Jews would naturally be to outgrow 
and cease to observe such practices as these, and instead to de- 
velop a common, conventional, and of course in Babylonia 
purely theoretical type of celebration of all the festivals, with 
the priests as the chief ministrants and sacrifice as the main 
element of ritual observance. And once firmly established as 
the theoretical ritual practice of the Babylonian Jews, these new, 
conventional and colorless forms of festival celebration passed 
back to Palestine through the mediation of pious and zealous 
returning Jews, of whom Ezra and Nehemiah may well have 
been extreme but none the less thoroughly typical examples. In 
other words, much of the legislation of the Priestly Code, and 
particularly that which represents a change in or reform of pre- 
exilic religious institutions, may record the practice, or rather the 
theory, of Babylonian Jews transmitted to and adopted by the 
Jews of Palestine through their priestly leaders and authorities. 
This would imply that the influence of Babylonian Jewish theory 
and practice in the development of post-exilic Judaism was far 
larger than is usually imagined. 

This would account also for another condition that existed 
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in this post-exilic Judaism of Palestine. The tendency would 
naturally be strong among those Jews of Palestine who were na- 
tive-born, and particularly those whose ancestors had not been 
carried away to Babylonia, but had dwelt in Palestine uninter- 
ruptedly from remote times, to continue the old, local, colorful 
rites and ceremonies of the festivals. In other words, two potent 
and seemingly conflicting tendencies undoubtedly existed among 
the Jews of Palestine in the post-exilic period. On the one hand, 
there was the tendency to conventionalize the manner of cele- 
brating the festivals and other religious institutions after the pat- 
tern of their celebration approved by the Babylonian Jews, to 
make all religious observance center in the Temple, with sacri- 
fice as the main element of the ritual, and to put it under the 
authoritative ministration of the priests. Naturally this ten- 
dency would be heartily supported and eagerly fostered by the 
priests themselves. It found its official record in the Priestly 
Code. ; 

On the other hand, there was the tendency, existing chiefly 
among the people at large, to persist in celebrating the old, local, 
colorful rites. As is invariably the case in such matters, some 
rites, such as the ceremony of the red heifer or that of the goat 
of Azazel on the 10th of the seventh month, were incorporated, 
though perhaps none too willingly, into the conventionalized and 
legalized celebration sanctioned by the priestly authorities of the 
Temple at Jerusalem. Other ceremonies, such as the complex 
ceremony of the ‘‘water-drawing,’’ were not so sanctioned and 
incorporated into the legislation of the Priestly Code, but none 
the less persisted in the folk practice so strongly that they con- 
tinued to be regularly observed, though perhaps in somewhat 
modified form, even in the very precincts of the Temple itself, as 
the Mishna records. And still others, such as the dances of the 
maidens in the vineyatds, having no connection at all with the 
Temple cult, and no possibility thereof whatsoever, gradually 
died out, and in the Mishnaic period survived only as vague and 
little understood memories. In this way unquestionably much 
of the ritual of post-exilic Judaism evolved. 
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IV 


THE NEW MOON IN CALENDAR I 
84a (P. 65) 


The fact that the year of Calendar I was purely solar does 
not mean, of course, that in the early period of Israel’s history, 
when Calendar I was in effect, no cognizance was taken of the 
moon and its phases, and particularly of the new moon and full 
moon days. The comparatively numerous references to the festal 
celebration of the new moon day,™ and perhaps also the much 
discussed but rather improbable hypothesis that in the pre-exilic 
period nav may have designated, or at least have borne some 
relation to the full moon day, are ample proof of this. There is 
abundant evidence also that in this same early period the days 
intervening between two new moons constituted a definite unit 
or measure of time within the year. Furthermore, these periods 
were designated as ‘‘moons’”’ or ‘‘months,’’ and each had its par- 
ticular name, as for example 1 NY, ‘‘moon.of Ziv”’ or “‘flowers’’(?), 
dia nv,’ moon ‘of ‘Buk’ or “grant? nnn: moon of 
Ethanim”’ or ‘‘streams’’ (?)"§ None the less this does not in any 
way condition or invalidate the conclusion that Calendar I was 
solar in character and regarded the solar year as the basic unit 
of time, and that the observance of the lunar months was merely 
a matter of convenience rather than a formal, systematic and 
accurate division of the year. 

In fact just this is the very clear implication of the old Pales- 
tinian agricultural calendar recorded upon a tablet discovered 
in Palestine in 1908 and discussed by Marti.%© Marti’s reading 
and interpretation of this tablet are as follows: 


rn pox jn? Two months, ingathering of the fruit. Two 
wpd inv yn months sowing. Two months, late sowing. 
nvp sy n> One month, pulling of flax. 

[2] "yw axp n> One month, barley harvest. 


™ I Sam. 20.5, 18, 24, 27, 34; II Ki. 4, 23; Is. 1.13; Am. 8.5; Hos. 2.13; 
Ps. 81.4. 

ts Cf. HUCA I (1924), 70, note 96, 

% ZAW XXIX (1909), 222-229. 
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ob> xp ny” ~— One month, all the other harvests. 
qr ny Two months, vintage. 
yp n> One month, gathering the fruit. 

Actually this is not a true calendar, but rather a list of the succes- 
sive stages of the agricultural year and the approximate duration 
of each expressed in terms of months, probably composed for 
the guidance of some early Palestinian peasant. Were this a 
true calendar, it would undoubtedly have begun with the New 
Year’s Day, or at least with the first month of the established 
calendar, and would probably have given also the names of the 
months. As it is, it begins with that agricultural operation, viz. 
the ingathering, which took place, speaking broadly, during the 
sixth and seventh months of Calendar II. Consequently its be- 
ginning bears obviously no relation whatsoever to the New Year’s 
Day or the official calendar. 

The importance attached to the new moon and its general 
observance as a minor festival were probably survivals from the 
religious conceptions and practices of Israel in its pre-Canaanite, 
desert, nomadic or semi-nomadic period. It is a well-known fact 
that in the nomadic culture of the Arabian Desert the moon 
plays a larger and more significant role than in the agricultural 
civilization of Palestine, and that the reappearance of the new 
moon is regarded as the occasion for joy and festive celebration.” 
Therefore, in the early period of Israel’s sojourn in Palestine, 
when the desert days were as yet none too remote, the appearance 
of the new moon may have continued to be observed as a religious 
or semi-religious occasion, as in I Sam. 20, even though it played 
no primary role in the religious and economic calendar. 


V 
THE CALENDAR OF ENOCH AND OF JUBILEES 
88 (P. 66) 


The calendar of the Book of Jubilees has been made the sub- 
ject of a very searching study by Epstein.** He concludes that 
the calendar of Jubilees was based upon a double reckoning of 


17 Cf. Doughty, Arabia Deserta, I, 366, 455, 519; II. 306. 
18 “Te Livre de Jubilés,” parts VI and VII, REJ 22 (1891), 8-20, and 
Eldad Ha-Dani, 152-161. 
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the year, a civil reckoning and a religious reckoning, or, in other 
words, that there were two calendars employed simultaneously, 
a civil calendar and a religious calendar.t? The year of the civil 
calendar consisted of three hundred and sixty-four days, divided 
into twelve months of thirty days each, plus four additional days 
not belonging to any month, but inserted at the times of the 
equinoxes and solstices between the end of the twelfth and the 
beginning of the first month, the end of the third and the begin- 
ning of the fourth month, the end of the sixth and the beginning 
of the seventh month, and the end of the ninth and the beginning 
of the tenth month. Precisely this is the calendar system of the 
Book of Enoch, 72-82. But besides this civil calendar, Epstein 
contends, there was the religious calendar with the year likewise 
of three hundred and sixty-four days, but divided into thirteen 
months of twenty-eight days each. 

Nowhere does the Book of Jubilees make the slightest direct 
reference to such a religious calendar system. However, Epstein 
bases his conclusion with regard to it upon very significant indi- 
rect evidence In five passages?® it is stated that the Shabuoth- 
festival falls on the 15th of the third month. Earlier in his article”! 
Epstein showed conclusively that in early times the Passover- 
festival began on Sunday and ended on Saturday, and that the 
“day after the Sabbath” of Lev. 23.11, from which they began 
to count the fifty days until the Shabuoth-festival, was the day 
following the close of the entire Passover-festival, viz. Sunday. 
This carried with it the conclusion that not only the first day of 
the Passover-festival but also Shabuoth as well fell always on 
Sunday. Now, as Epstein has shown, since according to Jubilees 
49.1ff. the Passover-festival came on the 15th—21st of the first 
month, the day after the close of the festival would be the 22nd. 
If each month had thirty days, the fiftieth day from the 22nd of 
the first month would fall on the 11th of the third month. But 


19 This conclusion has been accepted, although somewhat hesitatingly, 
by Charles (The Book of Jubilees, 55). 

20 1.1 compared with 6.17, 21; 14.10, 18, 20; 15.1; 16.13; 44. 1-5; there- 
fore five passages and not only three, as Epstein states (REJ 22 [1891], 10; 
Eldad Ha-Dant, 156f.). 

21 REJ 22 (1891), 4-8. 
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this does not agree with the date of the Shabuoth-festival in Jub- 
ilees on the 15th of the third month. This date would be pos- 
sible only if the months intervening between the two festivals 
consisted of twenty-eight days each. Then Shabuoth would fall 
exactly on the 15th of the third month. Moreover, with this 
religious calendar, Epstein has shown, all the important festivals 
of the Jewish year would fall on Sunday, with the single excep- 
tion of Yom Kippur. Finally, Epstein supports his conclusion 
by adducing the example of the Falashas,?? who likewise begin 
to count the fifty days between the Passover- and Shabuoth- 
festivals from the 22nd of the first month, and on the 12th of 
the third month celebrate a festival, which they call Mairar, and 
which corresponds to the Biblical Shabuoth. That this festival 
falls on the 12th, and not on the 15th, of the third month is due 
to the fact that the Falashas employ a lunar calendar with months 
of thirty and twenty-nine days alternately. Moreover, on the 
15th of each month the Falashas observe a festival in commem- 
oration of Passover and Succoth, which begin on the 15th of the 
first and seventh months respectively. Epstein’s source of infor- 
mation regarding the Falasha practice is d’Abbadie, writing in 
L’ Univers Israélite of 1851. This is the sum total of Epstein’s 
evidence and argument. 


The support which the evidence from the Falasha practice 
lends to Epstein’s argument is rather dubious. In the first place, 
it should be noted that among them Shabuoth, or its equivalent, 
Mairar, does not fall on the 15th of the third month, as in the 
calendar of Jubilees, but on the 12th. Furthermore, according 
to a later writer,?3 the Falashas do not celebrate the Shabuoth- 
festival itself, but instead the 12th of every month is observed 
as a semi-holiday, commemorating the original Shabuoth-cele- 
bration on the 12th of the third month. And in the second place, 
the months of the Falasha year consist of twenty-nine and thirty 
days alternately, and not of twenty-eight days. The reference 
to the Falasha celebration on the 15th of each month, in com- 
memoration of the Passover- and Shabuoth-festivals, if it has 


2 Thid., 14f.; Eldad Ha-Dani, 152ff. 
23 Rathjens, Die Juden in Abyssinien, 79. 
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any bearing at all upon the question, argues against Epstein’s 
conclusion; for if the Falashas had had any reminiscense what- 
soever of an original celebration of Shabuoth on the 15th of the 
third month, they would, in all likelihood, have associated this 
festival with Passover and Succoth in the list of festivals com- 
memorated on the 15th of each month. The fact that they do 
not do this, but instead associate the Shabuoth-festival with the 
12th of the month, indicates, it would seem, that there was no 
primary relationship of any kind between the Falasha calendar 
and that of the Book of Jubilees. In other words, the entire evi- 
dence which Epstein would draw from the Falasha practice may 
be put aside. If anything at all, it tends to disprove his argument. 

This leaves only the internal evidence of the Book of Jubilees 
as the sole basis of the hypothesis of a double calendar system. 
And even this evidence is precarious. It can not be gainsaid that 
the only way to arrive at the 15th of the third month as the date 
of the Shabuoth-festival by counting fifty days from the 22nd 
of the first month is by assuming that the first and second months 
consisted each of twenty-eight and not of thirty days. This is 
actually the only valid basis of Epstein’s entire hypothesis of a 
religious year of thirteen months of twenty-eight days each. But 
a number of important considerations speak strongly against 
this hypothesis. 

In the first place, had the religious year consisted of thirteen 
months of twenty-eight days each, there would have been ample 
opportunity in the Book of Jubilees, and even direct necessity, to 
state this not merely once but repeatedly. For one of the prime 
purposes of the book is obviously to determine the exact day in 
the month and year, and apparently in the week as well, when 
each festival should be observed, in order that each might come 
upon its own, proper, divinely-appointed day, and not be cele- 
brated upon a day not sacred or not destined by God for such 
celebration. This purpose is clearly set forth in 6.23-38 in great 
detail. Precisely here would have been the logical place for the 
author of the Book of Jubilees to have announced his religious 
calendar system of thirteen months of twenty-eight days each 
—had he had such a system. But instead of so doing, in this very 
passage he refers to the months as the case demands, but appar- 
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ently they are the regular months of the so-called civil calendar, 
with a festival on the 1st of the first, fourth, seventh and tenth 
months, the days which, in this system, correspond to the equi- 
noctial and solstitial days, and each exactly nine-one days from 
each other, i. e. with three months of thirty days each interven- 
ing between each festival. All this implies clearly a religious as 
well as a civil year of twelve months of thirty days each, with 
four extra days inserted at these four important moments of the 
year. Furthermore, in 25.16 Rebekkah prays that the number 
of Jacob’s children may be according to the number of the months 
of the year, i. e. without doubt twelve, and not thirteen, for inas- 
much as the verse goes on to state that from these children Jacob’s 
numerous posterity shall spring, it can have in mind only Jacob’s 
twelve sons, and not his daughter Dinah also. 

Moreover, Epstein loses sight of the fact that the fixing of 
Shabuoth and also of the first days of Passover and Succoth on 
the 15th of the first, third and seventh months respectively, and 
in connection with Shabuoth the oft-repeated and explicit state- 
ment that this day was the middle of the month, implies a month 
of thirty days, or at least of twenty-nine days, but certainly not 
one of twenty-eight days. 

Finally, it is true that, as Epstein maintains, in a religious 
year consisting of thirteen months, each of twenty-eight days, 
every main festival except Yom Kippur would fall on Sunday. 
But he has failed to realize that this would be the case also in a 
year of twelve months of thirty days each, with an additional day 
inserted at the end of every third month, as the following table 
will show. 

I/i—Sunday 

1/15—Sunday; first day of Passover 

I/22—Sunday; day of sacrifice of first sheaf 

II/1—Tuesday 

IIJ/1—Thursday 

III/11—Sunday; Shabuoth 

III /30—Friday 

Saturday; extra day intervening between II1I/30 and 
IV/1 
IV/1—Sunday 
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V/1—Tuesday 
V1I/1—Thursday 
V1/30—Friday 
Saturday; extra day intervening between VI/30 and 
VIT/1 
VII/1—Sunday; New Year’s Day 
VII/10—Tuesday; Yom Kippur 
VII/15—Sunday; first day of Succoth 
VII/22—Sunday; Shemini Atzereth 
VIII/i—Tuesday 
IX/1—Thursday 
IX/25—Sunday, first day of Chanukkah 
[X/30—Friday 
Saturday; extra day intervening between IX/30 
and X/1 
X/1—Sunday; last day of Chanukkah 
XI/1—Tuesday 
XII/i—Thursday 
XII/30—Friday 
Saturday; extra day intervening between XII/30 
and I/1 


This calendar would comply with every prescription of the 
Book of Jubilees except one, viz. that Shabuoth comes on the 
15th of the third month. According to this calendar system Sha- 
buoth could come only on the 11th of the third month. Here we 
are face to face with an absolutely irreconcilable contradiction. 
Either we must accept all the calendar data which the Book of 
Jubilees, and also the Book of Enoch, offer, and formulate the 
calendar as above, with Shabuoth on the 11th of the third month, 
and so hold that the Book of Jubilees has erred in fixing Shabuoth 
on the middle, i. e. the 15th day of the third month, or else we 
must accept the latter statement and, following Epstein, posit 
on this single basis alone, and in defiance of every other bit of 
evidence, a supposed religious year consisting of thirteen months 
of twenty-eight days each. Despite Epstein’s procedure, the 
former seems the simpler solution of the problem. A number of 
considerations indicate that the author of Jubilees might well 
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have erred in fixing Shabuoth on the 15th of the third month 
instead of on the 11th. 

For there is good reason to believe that this calendar of Jub- 
ilees and of Enoch was purely theoretical and artificial, and was 
never a real or practical calendar in actual use in Israel. In the 
first place, this calendar is obviously solar in character. In fact 
Jubilees 6.32ff. as we have seen, denounces unconditionally those 
who follow a lunar calendar, and thus bring it about that the 
holidays fall upon days other than those appointed for them by 
God. But actually this is only an artificial, and not a true, solar 
calendar, since its year consists of only three hundred and sixty- 
four days, instead of three hundred and sixty-five plus. Unques- 
tionably the ancients knew the exact duration of a solar year, at 
least within the fraction of a day. Very obviously the purpose of 
the authors of the Books of Enoch and Jubilees in artificially mak- 
ing their solar year consist of only three hundred and sixty-four 
days instead of three hundred and sixty-five, was to divide it 
exactly into fifty-two weeks, or four quarters of thirteen weeks 
or ninety-one days each. This is stated quite clearly in Jubilees 
6.23-30 and, with somewhat less clearness, however, in Enoch 
82.11ff. With a year of this length and divided in this manner, 
with the single exception of Yom Kippur, all the Biblical festivals 
and the first and last days of Chanukkah also, unquestionably 
likewise based upon an ancient winter solstitial festival, would, 
as we have seen, fall upon Sunday. The observance of these fes- 
tivals, and particularly of Shabuoth upon this particular day of 
the week, is unquestionably what the author of Jubilees had in 
mind in 6.32ff., when he expressly charged the people not to dis- 
turb the year nor the days and festivals. 

But it is clear that this solar year is not identical with the 
solar year of Calendar I. This last must have been a pure solar 
year of three hundred and sixty-five plus days, with the summer 
half year approximately seven days longer than the winter half. 
In another paper I shall attempt to show how pre-exilic Israel 
determined the two equinoctial days, and with them the exact 
duration, within a fraction of a day, of the solar year, and the im- 
portant role which in consequence these two days played in the 
early religious practice of Israel. 
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Nor yet does this calendar of Enoch and Jubilees agree with 
Calendar II. For on the one hand, as we have seen,” this calendar 
was in all probability luni-solar in character. And on the other 
hand, as we have shown,” the festivals, and particularly Succoth 
and Passover, and with the latter of course Shabuoth as well, 
came, at the time of the introduction of Calendar II and for a 
considerable period thereafter, on different days of the month 
than as recorded in the calendar of Enoch and Jubilees. 

And certainly this calendar of Enoch and Jubilees does not 
agree with Calendar III, which was altogether luni-solar in char- 
acter, even though it does employ the dates of the Passover- and 
Succoth-festivals fixed by Calendar III. In fact it seems that it 
is precisely against the lunar system of reckoning of Calendar 
III that Jubilees 6.32-37 protests so urgently. 

It must be concluded therefore that this calendar of Enoch 
and Jubilees accords with none of the three calendars which were 
employed in Israel in the Biblical and early post-Biblical periods. 
Nevertheless this calendar of Enoch and Jubilees has direct con- 
tact with two passages in the Bible, both obviously very late. 
Gen. 7.11 and 8.14 tell that the flood lasted from the 17th of the 
second month of the six hundredth year of Noah to the 27th of 
the second month of the following year.?® Clearly this means to 


24 HUCA I (1924) 71-73. 

2 Thid, 22-64. 

*6 It is perhaps significant that LXX reads the 27th instead of the 17th, 
in 7.11, and that Jubilees 5.23 tells that on the evening of the 27th of the second 
month, and not on the 17th as in MT, God closed up the ark from without, 
and then the flood began. Nevertheless Jubilees tells in the very same verse 
that Noah and all the persons and animals with him entered the ark from the 
1st through the 16th of the second month. This leaves an inexplicable gap of 
ten days in the Jubilees version of the flood-story between the closing-up of 
the ark and the beginning of the flood. Apparently the author of Jubilees was 
acquainted with both the Massoretic text and the LXX version of the flood- 
story, and sought to harmonize in this way the two conflicting dates of the 
actual beginning of the flood. Evidently, however, he failed to realize that 
by making the flood begin, not on the 17th, but on the 27th of the second 
month and end on the same day of the following year, he represented the flood 
as lasting, not a full solar year, but exactly a lunar year. With his bitter anta- 
gonism to lunar reckoning of the year, he would probably have been horrified 
to realize what he had done here. This is in all likelihood another instance of 
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tell that the flood lasted exactly a full solar year. Moreover, 
Gen. 8.4 tells that the waters of the flood began to abate on the 
17th of the seventh month, exactly one hundred and fifty days 
after the flood had begun. But from II/17 to VII/17 are five full 
months. From this it follows that the months here consist of 
thirty days each. But equally clearly this is not the calendar 
system of the Priestly author of these verses himself, for the very 
fact that he dated the flood from II/17 of one year to II/27 of 
the next year indicates with certainty that the calendar year by 
which he himself reckoned time was a lunar year, in other words, 
the year of either Calendar II or Calendar III. 

Obviously therefore the statement that the flood increased 
for exactly one hundred and fifty days, or five full months, must 
have come from some source other and older than P, which this 
P writer or glossator used in preparing his chronology of the 
flood. And since this older version stated explicity that the flood 
increased for one hundred and fifty days or five full months, this 
P writer unthinkingly and mistakenly fixed this period as from 
II/17 to VII/17, forgetting that in his own lunar calendar, with, 
in all likelihood, months of thirty and twenty-nine days alter- 
nately, this period would have consisted of only one hundred and 
forty-seven, or perhaps of one hundred and forty-eight, days, 
but certainly not of one hundred and fifty. Quite clearly the 
months of the calendar which this older source of P employed 
must have consisted of thirty days each. Presumably therefore 
this was a solar calendar, the year of which consisted of twelve 
months each of thirty days. It is altogether improbable that this 
should have been Calendar I, the use of which, as we have 
learned,?7 had been abandoned at least three centuries before 
this late Priestly writer. Far more probably the calendar of the 
source of this Priestly writer was identical with the calendar of 
the Books of Enoch and Jubilees.® 


his carelessness and inaccuracy in fixing the exact dates of incidents, to him 
of seemingly great importance, and may perhaps lend some slight additional 
weight to our conclusion that he erred similarly in fixing the 15th of the third 
month as the date of the Shabuoth-festival instead of the 11th. 

27 HUCA I (1924), 106ff. 

28 And not with the Babylonian calendar, or rather some combination 
thereof, as Gunkel maintains (Genests,? 129). 
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But if so, then in one additional and important detail this 
Priestly writer did not fully understand the details of the cal- 
endar system of his source, and so he committed one further and 
very natural error. For in the calendar of Enoch and Jubilees 
not one hundred and fifty days would have intervened between 
11/17 and VII/17, but one hundred and fifty-two days, since be- 
tween III/30 and IV/1 and again between VI/30 and VII/1 the 
extra, non-monthly day of each quarter would have intervened, 
as shown in the festival calendar of Jubilees formulated above. 
Either the source of P’s flood-story employed the same system 
of harmonizing the twelve months of thirty days each with the 
three hundred and sixty-four days of his solar year, as did Enoch 
and-Jubilees, or else, what seems far less likely, it inserted the 
four extra days together at some one favorable moment of the 
year. The more probable conclusion is that the source of the P 
version of the flood, or at least of the P chronology of the flood, 
employed exactly the same calendar as Enoch and Jubilees, and 
that the P writer or glossator was not perfectly acquainted with 
all the details thereof. 

In one other respect the P version of the flood-story seems to 
exhibit a marked relationship to the flood-story in the Book of 
Jubilees. Gen. 8.13 tells that on the 1st of the first month the 
waters were completely dried from off the earth. This incident 
has little or no direct bearing upon the main course of the Priestly 
narrative; had it been omitted it would not have been missed, 
and the story would have been complete none the less. In all 
probability the P writer borrowed this date and the incident 
coupled with it from his source. In this older version this date 
and incident probably played a larger and more integral role. 
But Jubilees 5.21-32 presents a complete and detailed chronology 
of the flood, far more elaborate than that of P. Among other 
kindred details it tells that on the 1st of the first month the dry 
land appeared. Some similar chronological record of the course 
of the flood must have been contained in P’s source, and from it 
he borrowed merely this one incident, in addition to the four 
other significant dates, of the beginning and the peak of the flood, 
the reappearance of the tops of the mountains and the end of the 
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flood.?9 Not improbably P’s source told, just as Jubilees does, 
that on the ist of the first month the earth reappeared; but this 
incident was probably also inadvertently changed somewhat in 
the process of borrowing. For as it reads now, Gen. 8.13 seems 
to say practically much the same thing that it repeats rather 
tautologically in v. 14, viz. that the earth became dry. But what 
more natural, therefore, than for P, or at least its source, to have 
recorded, as did the Book of Jubilees, not only the date upon 
which the tops of the mountains reappeared above the waters, 
but also the date when the waters had disappeared completely 
from the earth? Then the next and last date to be recorded would 
be that upon which the earth finally became completely dry, and 
it became safe for those within the ark to come forth. Just this 
is recorded in v. 14. Probably, therefore, what the P writer 
meant to tell in v. 13 was that on the 1st of the first month the 
waters had disappeared from off the earth, i. e. that the entire 
earth had now appeared above the waters.°° 


29 Perhaps his reason for recording this one date was that he had a par- 
ticular interest in it. If he was the same P writer as the author of Ex. 12.2, 
who seemingly attempted to represent the ist of the first month as the New 
Year’s Day, his interest in this date would be self-apparent. 

30 The fact that 135N is used in v. 13 in two slightly varying meanings may 
be significant. In 13a o’pm is the subject, and the passage seems to mean ‘‘the 
waters had dried from off the earth’’. In 13b no7Nn 1 is the subject, and the 
passage clearly means “‘the face of the earth had become dry.” 13b is, as all 
scholars agree, the J parallel to the P statement of v. 14. But the use of 135n 
in 13a is suspicious, particularly since the Priestly narrative states that the 
waters disappeared, not by evaporation, as it were, by a simple process of dry- 
ing up, as does the J version (cf. 8.1), but rather by gradually running off the 
surface of the earth, back through the openings of the earth into the great, sub- 
terranean Tehom, whence they had come (cf. 7.11; 8.2). It is quite possible 
that 13a may have read originally ay, and that through the attraction of 
the similarly spelt 129n in 13b, this corruption came about. Reading 1n2y in 13a, 
the Priestly portion of the verse tells that on the 1st of the first month of the 
six hundred and first year of Noah, the waters had passed off the earth. This 
statement accords much better with the course of the Priestly chronology of 
the flood. It is also practically an exact parallel to the statement of Jubilees 
5.30 that on the 1st of the first month the entire earth appeared above the 
waters. (It should be noted that all the versions read 127n in 13a as well as 
in 13b except the Vulgate. Its reading “‘imminutae sunt” accords better with 
ay than with 125n.) 
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The other Biblical passage which shows decided affinities 
with Enoch and Jubilees and their calendar is Gen. 1.14-19. It 
is true, as various scholars have pointed out,3* that these verses 
exhibit marked affinity with Babylonian thought and literature, 
and particularly with portions of Tablet V of the Creation Epic. 
But it is equally true that these verses manifest quite as close 
relationship with the calendar system of Enoch and Jubilees, 
and particularly with the astronomical section of Enoch.%? Else- 
where I have shown that Gen. 1.14-19 in their present form 
have been greatly expanded from their original reading by some 
late glossator, and that in their original form these verses prob- 
ably read very simply, yran7 by 198) OWA NNO OTdS TON 
nv sap yup myod) wow San wod obs spn sy 7m ~=The 
meaning of these words is plain. They state in direct, concise 
form what must have seemed to the ancients the primary and 
natural purpose of the creation of the heavenly bodies, viz., to 
give light to the earth. It is in the later additions to this original 
reading that the affinities with Enoch and Jubilees are to be 
found. Some late glossator, or more probably glossators, assigned 
additional functions to the heavenly bodies, viz., to serve as 
astrological portents (nnxb), to determine the exact dates of 
the festivals (oy) to mark the days and years (am on”), | 
and finally for dominion (nbwnnd) over the day and night respec- 
tively. Precisely these are the functions ascribed to the sun and 
moon in Enoch 72-82.34 

It is difficult therefore to avoid the conclusion that these 
late additions and revisions in Gen. 1.14-19, which ascribe new 
and less obvious and natural functions to the heavenly bodies, 


31 Most recently, Kénig, Dze Genesis, 153. 
82 Chapters 72-82. 


33 “The Sources of the Creation Story—Genesis 1:1-2:4,’"? AJSL XXXVI 
(1920), 169-212; see in particular pp. 183-186, 

%* With the exception that in these chapters no explicit mention is made 
of the dominion of the sun and moon over day and night. Instead these chap- 
ters tell of the dominion over the seasons, months, weeks and days of the year 
of angels of various grades and classes. However, the idea in these chapters 
of “dominion” over a definite period of time is apparently the same as that in 
these verses of Genesis, 
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are the result of the influence, not necessarily of the Books of 
Enoch and Jubilees themselves, but rather of a certain astron- 
omical-astrological, and possibly also in certain connections 
apocalyptic system of thought and writing which was current 
in Israel during the 4th, 3rd and 2nd centuries B.C., of which 
literature the Books of Enoch and Jubilees almost alone have 
been preserved. In large part this system was dependent more 
or less directly upon Babylonian science and speculation. Un- 
questionably other similar writings, some of them probably older 
than Jubilees and the astronomical portions of Enoch by a cen- 
tury or more, were current in Israel during the early part of the 
Greek period, or perhaps even somewhat before this. And in all 
likelihood some such work as this, older probably than either 
Enoch or Jubilees, but employing much the same calendar as 
these two books, served as the source of the late P writer or glos- 
sator for his chronology of the flood and probably also for the 
expansion of the particular portion of the creation-story con- 
tained in Gen. 1.14-19. 

But this brings us back to our first question; was this cal- 
endar of Enoch and Jubilees, and as we see now, also of the source 
of the late Priestly glossator of the Biblical flood-story, a real 
calendar, at one time in actual use in Israel, or was it purely an 
artificial, theoretical calendar, the product of late astronomical, 
theological and apocalyptic speculation? All the evidence favors 
the latter alternative. And granting then that this calendar was 
artificial and speculative, and was never subjected to the testing 
and correction of actual use, we need not hesitate to conclude 
that the author of the Book of Jubilees committed a gross error 
in fixing the festival of Shabuoth upon the 15th of the third month 
instead of upon the 11th, an error which either he did not realize, 
or else, what seems more likely, which he did not permit to trouble 
him or to interfere with his purpose of fixing this festival not only 
upon the same day of the week, but also upon the same day of 
the month as the first days of Passover and Succoth. At any 
rate, whatever may have been the cause of this error, we need 
not hesitate to conclude that the authors of the Books of Enoch 
and Jubilees employed only the one calendar and that Epstein’s 
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hypothesis of a double calendar system is altogether untenable.* 

And since we have concluded, as the result of this careful 
analysis of the calendar data given in Enoch and Jubilees, that 
this was not a real, but only an artificial solar calendar, we must 
correct the identification, even though it was only partial, which 
we proposed, of this calendar with Calendar I.’° Not impossibly 
some reminiscence of Calendar I may have served as the basis 
of this late, artificial solar calendar, but the relationship could 
have been scarcely more than this. 


VI 


THE DATE OF THE FLOOD 
87A (P. 66) 


Cf. in particular Enoch 74.12-17. As Epstein has shown,37 
the second month here may perhaps correspond to Marcheshwan 
of Calendar III.38 This would make the flood begin very properly 
with the advent of the rainy season. But it is surprising indeed, 
and difficult to account for that this should be called the second 
rather than the eighth month. It implies of course that the year 
began in the fall and that the numbering of the months began at 
the same time. But this is altogether out of accord with the ter- 
minology of Calendar II, which began to enumerate the months 
from the spring equinox, and according to which therefore, the 
second month would have corresponded to Iyyar of Calendar 


3 It is not impossible that this calendar of Enoch and Jubilees and as we 
see now, of the Priestly author or glossator of the creation-and flood-stories, 
may have been identical with the calendar of I Maccabees which reckoned the 
year from the 1st of Nisan (Cf. HUCA I [1924], 75), and with that of Ex. 12.2, 
which apparently began the year with the first month in the spring. On alto- 
gether independent grounds I have concluded that the Priestly portions of 
Ex. 12 are the work of a late, secondary Priestly writer (‘‘The Sources of the 
Creation Story; Genesis 1:1-2:4,”” AJSL XXXVI [1920], 208ff.). There is 
little or no evidence that would tend either to confirm or refute this hypo- 
thesis. It must therefore remain, for the present at least, a hypothesis and 
nothing more. 

36 HUCA I (1924), 65f. 

37 TA nynotpo 11. 

88 So Josephus, Antiquities, I, 3,3; Rabbi Eleazar in Rosh Hashana, 11b 
and 12a; Bereshit Rabba, XX XIII.10. 
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III, just as Rabbi Joshua maintained in opposition to Rabbi 
Eleazar. While at first thought it does seem logical and favorable 
to this hypothesis that the flood should have been represented as 
beginning in Marcheshwan, the month of heavy rains, it is cor- 
respondingly illogical to have it end in the same month. We 
would rather expect to find it ending during the dry season of 
the year. And inasmuch as we have just seen that the late 
Priestly author of the chronology of the flood adapted from his 
source the same, or practically the same, calendar as was em- 
ployed by the Books of Enoch and Jubilees, and that this cal- 
endar enumerated the months from the spring equinox on, we 
must understand that, with total disregard of climatic conditions 
in Palestine, this Priestly writer told that the flood began in the 
second month after the spring equinox and ended in the same 
month. 


VII 


THE DIVISION OF THE YEAR ACCORDING TO CALENDAR I 
98a (Pp. 71) 


If, as we have inferred, Calendar I was a purely solar cal- 
endar, the year of which consisted of three hundred and sixty- 
five days, and if this calendar took due cognizance of the two 
equinoxes, and if, finally, the fall equinox fell on the ist of Bul 
and the spring equinox on the 1st of Abib, it is possible to make 
a few further deductions with regard to the division of the year 
according to this calendar. As Charlier has shown,3? about 500 
B.C. the summer half of the year was 186.1 days in length. Con- 
sequently in the pre-Deuteronomic period this half of the year 
contained almost exactly one hundred and eighty-six full days. 
Correspondingly the winter half of the year at this time was al- 
most exactly 179.15 days in duration. For convenience in reck- 
oning the calendar this was probably fixed at one hundred and 
eighty and one hundred and eighty-five days respectively for the 
winter and summer halves of the year, with some system of ad- 
justment or intercalation every fourth or fifth year to compen- 


39 “Fin astronomischer Beitrag zur Exegese des Alten Testaments,” 
ZDMG58 (1904), 380. 
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sate for the loss of one day during that period, consequent upon 
this system of reckoning. Accordingly the winter half of the year, 
i.e. from the 1st of Bul to the 1st of Abib, must have been divided 
into six months of thirty days each. The summer half of the year 
must likewise have consisted of six months of thirty days each 
plus five additional days not reckoned to any particular month, 
inserted at some convenient place in this part of the calendar, 
which, however, can not be determined with certainty because 
of present insufficient evidence. 

However, an attractive hypothesis suggests itself here. The 
natural moment in the year for the insertion of these five extra- 
monthly days would be at the very end of the year. But during 


' the pre-exilic period the Succoth-festival came, as we have seen,‘° 
/ on the last seven days of the year. Not improbably, therefore, 
| these five days, and perhaps in some years six days, fell during 


the Succoth-festival and constituted the last five or six days 


’ thereof. This would mean then that under the conditions of 


Calendar I, the Succoth-festival would have begun on either the 
29th, or occasionally the 30th of Ethanim, would have extended 
over the five, or occasionally six, extra-monthly days, and would 
have concluded with the New Year’s Day on the 1st of Bul. This 
would accord with all the conditions governing the dating of this 
festival in the pre-exilic period, recorded in I Ki. 6.38; 8.2; 12.32f. 
It would also give a double significance to the statement of 
Ex. 23.16 that this festival was celebrated at the ‘“‘going out 
of the year,’’ for this may well have been the technical name 
for these last five or six extra-monthly days of the year. 
But, as has been said, this is only an hypothesis, probable per- 
haps, and certainly interesting, but an hypothesis none the less. 


VIII 


NEW YEAR’S DAY UPON THE 10TH OF THE SEVENTH MONTH 
1a (Pp. 73) 


A like conclusion, viz. that the reason for the New Year’s 
Day falling upon the 10th of the seventh month was because of 


40 HUCA I (1924), 22ff. 
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the harmonization between the lunar year of three hundred and 
fifty-four days and the solar year of three hundred and sixty-four 
days, ten days longer, identical with the calendar year of Enoch 
and Jubilees, has been reached by Epstein, although the chain 
of reasoning by which he arrives at this conclusion is anything 
but sound and convincing. However, I have expressed above my 
strong doubt whether the calendar of the Books of Enoch and 
Jubilees, with its solar year of three hundred and sixty-four days, 
was identical with Calendar I, with its solar year undoubtedly 
of three hundred and sixty-five days. The former seems to have 
been an artificial calendar, never in actual use in Israel, while 
Calendar I was employed for many centuries, and must there- 
fore have been based upon the actual conditions of a true solar 
year. Therefore, inasmuch as in the latitude of Palestine the 
summer half of the year is approximately seven days longer than 
the winter half, it follows that in a pure solar calendar, consist- 
ing of twelve months of thirty days each, the winter half of the 
year, consisting almost exactly of 179.15 days would be only a 
fraction of one day less than six full months, while the summer 
half of the year, consisting almost exactly of 186.1 days, would 
be six days longer than six full months. For practical purposes, 
therefore, as was said above, the winter half of the year was 
probably reckoned in Calendar I as equal to one hundred and 
eighty days or six full months, and the summer half, therefore, 
as equal to one hundred and eighty-five days, or six full months 
with five extra days inserted at some convenient time, and, as- 
suming that the astronomical knowledge of the ancients was 
sufficiently exact to demand this, with an additional day inserted 
every few years, to compensate for the fact that a true solar year 
consists of approximately eleven minutes less than 365% days. 
From this it follows, as we have stated above, that in Calendar 
I these extra five days must have been inserted somewhere dur- 
ing the summer half of the year, and not, as in the calendar of 
Enoch and Jubilees, four extra days inserted at the ends of each 
of the four quarters of the year, in other words at the solstices 
and equinoxes. This is the chief reason for holding that the cal- 


“onan nynotpe, 11. 
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endar of Enoch and Jubilees was theoretical and artificial and not 
identical with Calendar I. 

But another, and a cogent, reason for not identifying these 
two calendars is that it is difficult to believe that Calendar I, a 
pure and practical solar calendar, intimately associated on the 
one hand with agritultural life and culture, and on the other hand 
with peculiar religious rites closely bound up with the phases of 
the sun and the changes of the seasons, should have consisted of 
only three hundred and sixty-four days instead of three hundred 
and sixty-five. In such case in the course of two short genera- 
tions or even less the calendar would have become completely 
disarranged and out of accord with the actual relationship in 
position between sun and earth and the consequent seasons of the 
year by a period of over two months. It would thus have become 
utterly meaningless and useless, unless we may posit, what would 
be an altogether groundless hypothesis, a very complex system 
of leap year compensation. Unquestionably these ancients, whose 
economic and religious life both were so directly dependent upon 
the sun and the solar year, knew that the true solar year consisted 
not of three hundred and sixty-four, but of three hundred and 
sixty-five days, and their calendar, as well as the moments of the 
observance of their solar festivals, must have conformed to a year 
of three hundred and sixty-five days. In other words, this prob- 
lem of the cause of the New Year’s Day of Calendar II falling 
upon the 10th of the seventh month, can not be solved, as Ep- 
stein would solve it, by reference to the solar calendar of the 
Books of Enoch and Jubilees. 


However, another, similar, and in many respects simpler 
solution of this difficult problem presents itself. Actually a solar 
year consists of 365 days, 5 hours, 48 minutes and 48 seconds. A 
lunar year consists of 354 days, 8 hours, 48 minutes and 38 sec- 
onds.# The exact difference, therefore, between a solar and a 
lunar year is 10 days, 21 hours and 10 seconds. Unquestionably 
the astronomical knowledge of the ancients did not suffice to 
compute these 10 seconds; we may therefore disregard them here. 
Between two such years, therefore, the difference would be 21 


“ Tdeler, Handbuch der Chronologie, 1, 43. 
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days and 18 hours, and between three such years 32 days and 15 
hours. For practical purposes, however, a calendar must operate 
with a day as the smallest working unit of time. It is therefore 
not at all improbably that in Israel, at the time of the introduc- 
tion of Calendar II, one lunar year may have been figured, not 
as of three hundred and fifty-four days, but as of three hundred 
and fifty-five, and two lunar years, not as of seven hundred and 
ten days, but as of seven hundred and nine. In that case the dis- 
crepancy between one calendar solar year and one calendar lunar 
year would have been ten days, and between two such years 
twenty-one days. This would have meant, therefore, that after 
the introduction of Calendar II the fall equinox, and with this 
the official New Year’s Day, would come at the end of the first 
year of the employment of Calendar II upon the 10th of the 
seventh month. In the following year this would fall upon the 
21st of this month, and in the third year upon the 1st or 2nd of 
the next month. But with the proper adjustments by means of 
the insertion of an intercalary month at regular intervals, ap- 
proximately every third years this condition would have adjusted 
itself fairly satisfactorily, and the New Year’s Day would revert 
to the 1st, and then again to the 10th of the seventh month. Then, 
influenced by the actual fact that according to this system of 
reckoning the solar year was ten days longer than the lunar year, 
the official New Year’s Day, still on the day of the fall equinox, 
as determined by the old practice of the solar year of Calendar 
I, was set formally on the 10th day after the close of the regular 
lunar year of Calendar II, i. e. on the 10th of the seventh month. 

This hypothesis may find some slight confirmation in the 
fact that in Tyre the year began on October 19th, while in Gaza 
and Askelon it began on October 28th, i. e. ten days later.44 As- 


48 The hypothesis suggests itself here that Calendar II might have em- 
ployed the eight-year cycle of intercalation, as described in Enoch 74, 10-16, 
and known fairly generally in the Near East before the beginning of the present 
era (Schiirer, Geschichte des jtidischen Volkes, 3-4 1, 751f.). Moreover, it may 
have been that the unsatisfactory character of this system of intercalation 
was one of the prime causes which led to the abandonment of Calendar II in 
favor of Calendar III, with a presumably more exact and practical system of 
intercalation. 

44 Schiirer, op. cit., I, 755, quoting Ideler, op. cit., I, 433ff. 
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suming that the year of the Tyrian calendar was a lunar year of 
three hundred and fifty-five days, it would follow in all likeli- 
hood that the year of the calendar of Gaza and Askelon, similar 
to Calendar I in Israel, was a solar year of three hundred and 
sixty-five days. 

Somewhat stronger corroboration of this hypothesis may be 
found perhaps in the Babylonian practice of celebrating the first 
eleven days of Nisan as the New Year’s festival.45 Unquestion- 
ably this is due to the fact that the Babylonians with their 
larger and more exact astronomical knowledge understood that 
the difference between a true solar and a true lunar year was 
more nearly eleven days than ten. Therefore they observed the 
first eleven days of Nisan as the New Year’s festival, with the 
New Year’s Day proper, the climax of the celebration, falling 
upon the 11th of the month. This would parallel the Israelite 
practice of celebrating the New Year’s Day upon the 10th of the 
seventh month, and would thus lend some confirmation to the 
hypothesis propounded above in explanation of this otherwise 
strange and almost inexplicable problem. 

In fact this parallelism reaches still further. For just as in 
Babylonia the entire period of the first eleven days of Nisan was 
celebrated as the Zag-Muk or akitu festival, so in Israel during 
the period following the introduction of Calendar II the entire 
first ten days of the seventh month seem to have been observed 
in festal manner, culminating in the celebration of the New Year’s 
Day on the 10th of the month. It is true that during the early 
part of this period and until the transfer of the date of Succoth 
to the 15th—21st of the month, in the period following Ezra and 
Nehemiah,* the festival was celebrated on the seven days im- 
mediately preceding the New Year’s Day, i. e. from the 3rd 
through the 9th of the month. But as Ezra 3.1ff.; Neh. 7.73; 
8.1ff.; Esdras 5.47-53; 9.37ff. show, the actual festal celebration 
with the offering of sacrifices, the reading of the Law and other 


4 Jeremias, Handbuch der altorientalischen Geisteskultur, 159; Grimme, 
Das israelitische Pfingstfest und der Pleiadenkult, 83; Zimmern, ‘‘Babylonische 
Vorstufen der vorderasiatischen Mysterienreligionen,”” ZDMG 76 (1922), 52f.; | 
Meissner, ‘‘Die gegenwartigen Hauptprobleme der assyrischen Forschung,’’ 
tbid., 93; Landgon, ‘‘The Tablets of Uruk,” AJSL XXXIX (1923), 283. 

46 HUCA I (1924), 28ff. 
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kindred rites, began on the 1st of the seventh month, when the 
people began to assemble in Jerusalem, and culminated in the 
celebration of the New Year’s Day on the 10th of the month. 

A striking and significant reminiscence of this is preserved 
in the Talmud. Rosh Hashana 8b (bottom) records the attempt 
of the Rabbis to account for the to them rather curious command 
in Lev. 25.9, to proclaim the Jubilee year on the 10th of the 
seventh month, according to their calendar ten days after the 
year had actually begun, and therefore after the day upon which 
logically it should have been formally declared a year of release 
of slaves. According to Rabbi Ishmael b. Jochanan b. Beroka, 
actually slaves did become free on New Year’s Day on the 1st 
of the seventh month, in that from that day on they were no 
longer subject to their former masters, but they did not return 
to their former homes immediately. Instead during the ten days 
from Rosh Hashana to Yom Kippur they ate, drank and made 
merry, with crowns upon their heads. But as soon as Yom Kip- 
pur had come, and the Beth Din had had the trumplet blown, 
proclaiming the year of release, they returned to their former 
homes, and fields reverted to their original owners. This tradition 
seems to preserve a reminiscence of a somewhat saturnalian cel- 
ebration in ancient Israel of these first ten days of the seventh 
month, when, as is explicitly enjoined in Deut. 16.11 for the Suc- 
coth-festival, slaves rejoiced and made merry along with their 
masters, a festival celebration which probably paralleled in many 
respects the celebration of the Babylonian Zag-Muk-festival on 
the first eleven days of Nisan. Both institutions in all likelihood 
had a common origin in the recognition of the ten or eleven days 
intervening between the close of the lunar year and that of the 
solar year, the latter moment marking the beginning of the new 
calendar year. 

All this evidence tends to confirm our conclusion that the 
observance of the New Year’s Day upon the 10th of the seventh 
month of Calendar II was due to the continued association of the 
New Year’s Day of Calendar II with the fall equinox, as in Cal- 
endar I, and the consequent necessity of harmonizing the calendar 
lunar year of three hundred and fifty-five days of Calendar II 
with the calendar solar year of three hundred and sixty-five days 
of Calendar I. 
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SOME NOTES TO THE TEXT OF 
THE SCRIPTURES 


By JOSEPH REIDER, Dropsie College, Philadelphia, Pa. 


t: 


SAIAH 44.8 wan->s) yinpn-bs is clear enough from the context, 
but so far the real etymology of the second verb is unknown 
and doubtful. Jewish medieval commentators, like the ancient 
versions, translate according to the context and confess ignorance 
as to the root. Ewald suggested nnn, while Lagarde read 1377n 
in consonance with 60.5 (ann=an7). However, it seems to me that 
originally this word read wn, to be derived from Arabic .,#> or 
362 “be afraid, be alarmed” (Dozy, Supplément aux Dictionnaires 
Arabes, I, 468, col. 2; comp. especially Alf Laila wa-Laila, ed. 
Breslau, I, 310, 1. 9: c.ssi}”” I became alarmed’’). The change 
from 7 to 1 and vice versa is of common occurrence in the Bible 
(see Perles, Analekten, Miinchen 1895, p. 60; also Delitzsch, Die 
Lese-und Schretbfehler im Alten Testament, Berlin 1920, p. 105 ff.). 
The English versions render quite adequately: ‘Fear ye not, 
neither be afraid.” 


pak 

Is. 45.2 ("ws Kre) ws ont still remains unexplained. 
The general tendency has been to construe 0°1177 as a passive 
participle of 177 and to force it into the meaning “swelling 
places”. The Septuagint’s dpn led Dillman to adopt 177. But 
most likely the word was originally on, Arabic 52> being 
“slope, declivity”’, derived from 54> “‘to go down” and also ‘‘to 
swell”. 


2 


Zech. 6.6, as every commentator realizes, is defective and 


discrepant: verses 2-3 enumerate four chariots with four different 
109 
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kinds of horses, red, black, white and spotted, and naturally the 
same number and order are expected in the verse before us, 
which states the directions in which the various horses are to go. 
Wellhausen’s suggestion to read O7p7 pas bs instead of the mean- 
ingless orpans bs is followed by most commentators, though 
Wellhausen realized that one chariot must have been dispatched 
to the west and that this is the fitting place for it. I think that the 


verse may be reconstructed as follows: 
Ta WS 


foqpn yas Os ONxY OINT DDT 
px pas bx ONY ONeA ODOT 
om pas bs owe? onadm 

yonn pas bs sx? TTIAaM 


The words in brackets may easily have fallen out for one reason 
or another. The meaningless 07°9MN constitutes a corruption of 
on po. 


4. 


Ps. 8.2 mn ws is a long standing difficulty. Delitzsch 
(Assyrische Lesestiicke’, Leipzig 1900, p. 189a) was right in sup- 
posing that Assyrian 72” = Arabic and Hebrew mn, Aramaic Sin, 
“to repeat, to announce’, and suggesting its application to Jud. 
5.11, 11.40 and possibly to the passage before us. Gunkel (Aus- 
gewdhlte Psalmen, Géttingen 1905, p. 21), following this cue, 
actually reads min wx (Du, dessen Majestat verktindet wird uber 


den Himmeln!), though with an interrogative on account of the 
peculiar and unusual formation. It is more likely that the 
original reading was 7In& “let me announce’, from which the 
first letter was detached erroneously and was consequently con- 
sidered an abbreviation, which in turn became dissolved into "Wx. 
For such abbreviations in the pre-masoretic text of the Bible 
and their wrong dissolution comp. Perles, Analeksen, p. 4 ff. 


oh 


Ps. 68.28 both 079 and ono have caused considerable com- 
ment without leading to any satisfactory explanation. The 
prevalent opinion still derives the former from m7 ‘to rule’ 
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(comp. Aquila érixparay avt&v) and endows the latter with the 
meaning “heap of people’, though a number of modern com- 
mentators emend it to onwn (AwIN = throng, see Brown-Driver- 
Briggs, Lexicon, s. v.). However, through slight emendation and 
applying different etymologies the whole sentence gains proper 
strength and characteristic vigour, articulating very well with 


the preceding verses. Read: 
oy. Tyx youn ow 


one mT nw 


and translate: 

There little Benjamin twangs the bow 

Judah sing their hymn. 
Arabic ¢s5 means ‘‘to twang the bow’, while ee) is ‘‘to sing 
melodiously”’ and 45 3 “recitative, hymn”. "bn52 “w pbar mw 
might then be a later addition harmonizing with 77 “Ww, as 
suggested by modern commentators on the basis of meter. 


6. 


Prov. 12.6 O73" as a contrast to the parallel ody” is 
evidently corrupt: o73"" must have been the original reading, 


though none of the ancient versions point to it, unless we assume 
that the Septuagint’s 6éAcoe is a corruption from 6\é? used for 
Jann in 1.32 or amoXet used for 7a’ in 29.3. It is interesting to 
note that all the other versions seem to have read a finite verb, 
possibly a9" (Aquila and Theodotion évedpevcovay eis aia, 
Targum and Peshitto xot> pisd, Vulgate insidiantur sanguini), 
which could easily be a corruption of [O74x’. Bearing on this 
point is the fact that Chajes (Giornale della Societa Asiatica 
italiana, XIX, 177) finds here a confusion of two different read- 
ings: DANN and OTN. 


a 


Job 5.5, being a tristich in the midst of distichs, is rightly 
looked upon with suspicion: while the first stichos is clear enough 
it has always been felt by critical commentators that one of the 
last two stichi must be sacrificed as superabundant, and it is 
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usually the difficult np’ oxo bx) which is eliminated (comp. 
e. g. the commentaries of Bickell and Beer ad loc.). This seems 
to me right for the reason that I detect in ox bs an Arabism, 
possibly the word “L.J! “he who burns with thirst’ (Lane, 


Lexicon, p. 1924, col. 1), of which the following Dos = ony is 


the Hebrew equivalent. » and ) interchange, especially at the 
end of words, see Wright, Comparative Grammar of the Semitic 
Languages, p. 67. It is noteworthy that the Peshitto waxd) took 
mo x9 in this sense. This identification, if true, might have some 
bearing on the question whether the book of Job is a translation 
from an Arabic original. 


8. 


Job 5.15 omDD AIM) yw is impossible not only on account 
of bad syntax (the transitive verb requires an object instead of 
the meaningless 07°59) but also because of the following parallel 
vax pin 71. Many commentators eliminate 0775D and sup- 
ply instead y as object of the verb (already Saadya exhibits 
za}! as object of yun). I suggest the following reading, based 
on the masoretic consonants though a different vocalization: 

Dy DD 31) yw 
Pax pin TD) 
an» being the required object and meaning “‘a ruined (and there- 
fore) impoverished person”’, and 09 = Arabic ad “‘ambitious’’, 
comp. the expression ,»# \>) = an ambitious man. This helps 
to make the parallel well-nigh perfect: 27M? || }va8 and O77 || pin. 

It is quite possible that’the same root ,»# underlies the 
difficult word onan in Ez. 7.11: 4.2 means ‘‘purpose, intention, 
ambition”’, which suits the content here very well, only we 
should depart from the Masorah in reading onp7. 


9. 


Job 6.7 ym?, on the authority of the Septuagint’s raboacba, 
has long since been emended to yun? or still better yiy?, but 


‘on? "17D mom has remained a puzzle with which many exposi- 
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tors grappled without success. To mention but one, Duhm’s 
explanation that this phrase was originally yinbn y19 wa (‘‘they 


are now egg-yolk’’) and constituted an Aramaic gloss to mwbn 
at the end of verse 6, this in turn giving rise to the supposed read- 
ing of the Septuagint a> mrp ann, is certainly very ingenious 
but not true. Recently, Israel Eitan (A Contribution to Biblical 
Lexicography, New York 1924, p. 12 f.) came near the solution of 
this difficulty by reading ‘pnb qa meq, ‘my bowels sound 


(hum) in suffering’. But this is too prosaic and unnatural 
(bowels do not sound!). I believe it is better to associate 707 
with Arabic Fs said of a disease wasting the body, or Le ‘‘to 
wear out’, and reading ‘ond 172 707 to translate: 


My soul refused to be calm, 
My flesh (or body) wasted away with disease. 


10. 


Job 10.8 33D 1m yields no sense in this connexion, hence 
the Septuagint and the Peshitto read map “ns, and so most 
modern expositors. However, it is possible that the original 
reading was °2 4D 717, which could easily have been corrupted 
into the present phrase. Through this emendation the verse gains 
considerably in vigour of contrast: 


Thy hands have framed me and fashioned me, 
Yet as Thy anger kindleth against me Thou destroyest me. 


11; 


Job 18.3 woul is a veritable crux interpretum. According 
to Bickell and Beer the Septuagint’s ceowwmjKaynv = IPD), 
‘put to silence’”’ (comp. Ps. 49.13,21). Ibn Ganah and Ibn Ezra 
are baffled and offer no explanation at all; on the other hand 
Kimhi compares it with the Talmudic oOuv and explains it as 
nyt psy aba nono py. This explanation is adopted by Dill- 
mann and Delitzsch who, following three manuscripts, read 
nbyy, ‘we are obtuse, stupid’, from ">0=050 and is followed 


by most commentaries and versions. However, it was realized 
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by many biblical scholars that the parallel 79725 wawni required 
something similar here, and hence both Torczyner and Ball, in 
their recent commentaries, read JPya weT] Vyas). But no 
such radical change is necessary if we read simply 170) instead 
of 17003 (easily explained through metathesis) and derive it 
from Arabic \ks, “to urge a beast”, derived from 4s “a 
camel or riding-beast’’ (Lane, Lexicon, p. 3021, col. 3 end). In 
the same way Vy. gave rise to ya). Translate the verse accord- 
ingly, in true parallelistic fashion: 

Wherefore are we counted as beasts, 

Considered as nags in your sight? 


WR 
Job 20.18 oby xd inten Sons, as a parallel to xbv yr awn 
yba, has not yet been explained satisfactorily, in spite of numer- 
ous attempts. By departing only very slightly from the masoretic 
text and reading pyb> xbi innnd np we arrive at a very plausi- 


ble solution in keeping with the exigencies of parallelism. n> 


might be a participle, like the corresponding 2w», derived from 
the talmudic m5, which Jastrow in his Dictionary, p. 628, ex- 
plains as onomatopoetic, meaning ‘‘to cough, to bring up mu- 
cus’ (Levy, II, 313, compares Arabic cs, Syr. n>, while Fleischer, 
tbid., p. 451, compares German keuchen and renders schnauben, 
sich stark rduspern und husten, um Nase und Mund von Schleim 
zu reinigen); Payne-Smith (Thesaurus Syriacus, col. 1718) quotes 
n> spiravit, flavit, es and then compares it with 7) exhalavit, 
col. 1682. py is likewise Talmudic-Aramic, meaning “‘to chew, 
masticate”. Reading also iyy for yr in accordance with the 


Septuagint translate the verse as follows: 


He returneth his gain and swalloweth (it) not, 
He vomiteth his recompense and cheweth (it) not. 


Following this interpretation I am inclined to take also Job 
30.18 wiad wenn’ n> 372 in the same sense, and changing nb to 


mz? to render the phrase appropriately ‘“‘Because of the great 


amount of mucus (or phlegm) my garment is disfigured’. Here 
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it is important to note that already Delitzsch suggested the 
reading *np “‘my spittle” for md in Ps. 22.16. 


rss 


Job 23.672 ow sin 48 Nb is quite unintelligent as a parallel 
to "May 2V ND A137. It is not impossible that the original read- 
ing was 2 Ow N17 Ts by Nd now standing for bx and 4s having 
originated from "8 abbreviated for V8 (Perles, Analekten, 
p. 4 ff.). Or does 89 stand for xb? At any rate the parallel is 
now complete, especially if we accept Eitan’s etymology of ow 
“to attack in war’, (Joc. cit., p. 60 ff.). 


14. 


Job 23.10 ‘toy 777 is not quite smooth and clear. The 
Septuagint and Peshitto seem to have read “yi ‘24, whence 


some commentators adopt “py 77 or mY J. But is it not 
possible that the original reading was "py qt “‘the way of my 
life’? Arabic .© is “‘life, religion’, and on J>7 or o”’n mk 


are of frequent occurrence in Hebrew, comp. e. g. Prov. 6.23. 
5. 
Lam. 1.13 ayy “and it (the fire) prevailed against them 


(my bones)” is weak and hardly convincing. The Septuagint’s 
KaTnyayev avTé seems to imply pr; Symmachus’ KaTemaidevoe 


(perhaps kal émaidevoe) we, like the Vulgate’s et erudivit 
me, points to ‘77. In B. Sanh. 104b this word receives the 


sense of ‘‘burn’”’, whence Rashi Ams 411; but this is apparently 
a mere guess, since there is no such root with this meaning. 
Modern solutions, such as Budde awqy, Bickell aryy, Lohr 


my ‘‘shoots it’’, are not much better. It seems to me that by 
reading myyti (Aramaic 817, Arabic ,,3) ‘‘and he scattered them” 


we gain good sense, comp. Ez. 6.5 o>°nxy ns onan, Ps. 53.6 
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73N MSY WD, and ibid. 141.7 bixw vpd wwoxy yD. That this 
may have been the original reading is proved by Aquila’s 877 
rns found in the Syro-Hexapla, which Field appropriately ren- 
ders €Aikunoev atta. Moreover, the Midrash Rabba ad loc. 
translates the word by 8D) or 71ND) “‘remove, scatter”. Finally, 
to avoid an Aramaism, we might even assume the form 779m, 


7+ and ? being easily interchanged in the square script. 


16. 


Eccl. 2.3 the anomalous form 7w»>, where we might expect 
either mwnd or 10>, may be due to a conflation of both these 
words which floated simultaneously in the mind of the scribe. 
Such conflate readings are not rare in the Scriptures, as may be 
seen from mnNian Deut. 33.16, which Perles (Analekten, II, 110) 
rightly explains as a combination of Hebrew 813 and its Aramaic 
equivalent 7nNn, similarly JnNan Job 22.21 (ibid., p. 111), and 
aNvsi Ez. 9.8 which appears to me a conflation of =x and 


ANB). 


ge 


Dan. 12.7 wtp oy 7 yp: mbo21 is evidently corrupt. The 
Septuagint tried to get out of the difficulty by reading mba 
Y>) 17, which is adopted by all modern expositors. I think, 
however, that we get a much superior text by introducing a 
slight emendation and reading wtp oy yy yp: mbm, comp. 


Ps, 2.9 oxpan... yan. yn could easily have been corrupted to 7, 
the y being absorbed by the following oy through haplography. 


THE REWARDING AND PUNISHING OF 
ANIMALS AND INANIMATE OBJECTS 


On the Aggadic View of the World 


By V. APTOWITZER, Israelitisch-theologische Lehranstalt, Vienna, Austria. 


HE MUTA‘ZILITIC KALAM teaches that animals are just 
as subject to retribution as are human beings.’ This doctrine 
found adherents likewise among the Rabbanites? and the Kara- 


1 Cp. infra the citation from Maimonides and the notes thereto. 

2 R. Sa‘adya Gaon: ‘‘Some one perhaps might be lead to a hasty conclu- 
sion on account of the sacrificial law, whether it be with regard to the slaugh- 
tering of the beast or to the burning of the blood and of the fat. Therefore I 
shall make the following observations in order to clarify the subject. The 
Creator has decreed death over all the living creatures. He has determined 
for each human being the measure of the duration of his life. But, He has set 
the limit of the duration of the life of the animals at the time when they are 
slaughtered, so that the slaughtering take the place of the natural death. 
However, inasmuch as slaughtering is supposed to cause a greater pain than does 
natural death, God 1s cognizant of his fact and will grant unto them as compenba- 
tion for the suffering a corresponding measure of requital. We deduce this affirma- 
tion, in the event that such a measure of pain should be able to be verified, on 
the ground of our reason, and not on the basis of any prophetic revelation at all.”’ 
Emunot III, near the end, Arabic text, p. 141 f. 

This same view is to be found also among other Geonim. ‘‘We are of the 
opinion that all living creatures, the slaughtering and the killing of which God 
has permitted, have a reward which they may expect’’—Gaonic Responsa, 
ed, Harkavy No. 375, p. 191. The responsum is an answer to questions of the 
people of Kairuan in the year 1303 Sel. =991-992 C. E. The respondent is 
therefore Sheriva. Cp. also Mueller, Mafteah, 196, No. 180, and Poznanski, 
}NIVP °waN, p. 7. Harkavy, ow oi: own, No. 7, p. 7, erroneously ascribes 
the responsum to R. Hai. This same error is also found in Kaufmann, in the 
glosses to nixip nmi, p. 47, note 7. 

In the ‘Fragment of a Treatise on the Names and Attributes of God’’ 
(published by Goldziher, Harkavy-Festschrift) the question of the suffering 
of children and of the slaughtering of animals is touched upon (p1»" xDD 
oxmads Amat ma onppo Sxpurds, p. 112). There is no answer given to this 
question, but it can be definitely assumed that this answer was in the Muta‘- 
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ites. Other Jewish scholars, on the other hand, emphatically 


zila sense, inasmuch as the composer is a Muta‘zilite through and through 
Cp. Goldziher 1. c., p. 95-98, The author of this tractate was a contemporary, 
and perhaps also a countryman, of the last Gaonim (ibid., pp. 98 and 100). 

Among the ranks-of the later authors we find this view with R. Nissim, 
quoted in Abarbanel to Gen. 9 : 5. Then we find this view with R. Moses 
Hefes (Gentili) in his nawnn noxbn to Gen. 8 : 2, ed. Jafo, 35 a ff. R. Hefes 
polemizes against Maimonides and refers to the Aggadah. He is of the opinion 
that the proofs found in the traditional literature are ‘‘more than grasshoppers’’, 
but he cites only two passages. In the works of R. Menahem ‘Azariah from 
Fano we find the following ideas: Before the deluge the eating of meat was 
forbidden to man. However, after the animals had sinned, they were per- 
mitted. At the revelation on Sinai there was taken away from Israel and from 
a part of the animals the uncleanness which originated from the serpent, 
whereas all the other animals remained in their uncleanness. For this reason 
these animals are not permitted to be eaten by Israel. niqoxo a wy, Section 
yao npn, Il, Ch. 17, at the end. 

A glimpse of the conception of the requital of animals appears likewise 
in the following observation of Joseph ibn Kaspi, to I S. 6 : 15 (Adne Keseph, 
ed. Last, p. 14): 
tao yoby and > mp yoni ind I25u $°5 ,nyba ‘A D7 O1°D TN> pr od IN. 

And now with regard to R. Sa‘adya, we find in his answers to the questions 
of Hiwi al-Balkhi that he replies to the question why at the time of the deluge 
the other creatures too perished together with the human beings: ‘‘The earth 
and all that is upon it was created for man. When therefore man perished, 
then everything else lost its purpose for existence’ (Saadia’s Polemic Against 
Hiwi al-Balkiu, ed. Davidson, p. 52, No. 25 = Poznanski myp 37 m)a1wn, 
p. 25, No. 11.). The same answer is given by the Aggadah. Cp. Aptowitzer, 
M.G. W. J., 1920, p. 74. In this passage Sa‘adya knows nothing of rewarding 
the animals that had perished innocently. This explains why in his polemic 
against Hiwi Sa‘adya does not touch at all upon the question regarding the 
slaughtering of the animals. Cp. Davidson, p. 54, No. 28; Poznanski, p. 26, 
No. 13; cp. also Poznanski, p. 8, for the quotation from Salman ben Jeroham’s 
Commentary to Ecclesiastes. Therefore, it was not until a later period that 
Sa‘adya became acquainted with the view of the Muta‘zila and accepted it. 

This same thing he did also with reference to the question of children, 
of which he had no occasion to speak in Section III. He speaks of the requital 
of children in Emunot, V, 3; VI, 8; and VIII, 2. 

The doctrine of the requital of children is found also with R. Nissim ben 
Jacob. Cp. Sepher Hasidim, No. 605, ed. Wistinecki, No. 32, p. 30. See also 
Goldziher, R. E. J., XLVI, p. 180; Poznanski in Hazofeh, ed. Blau, V, p. 299. 
On this subject cp. furthermore R. Menahem Azariah of Fano, nioxn mwy, 
Section 7 npn, II, ch. 23, at the end. 

* Joseph al-Basir, Yehuda Hadassi (Eshkol ha-Kofer, Sec. 30, 20 c); 
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reject this teaching as contrary to reason.! These are the facts 
of the problem which we are about to discuss. That which inter- 
ests us is not the problem per se, but the question as to the atti- 
tude which Rabbinic Judaism adopts towards this teaching. 

The Rabbanite opponents of this doctrine maintain that the 
Jewish sages do not mention this teaching, and that no trace of 
this idea, so contrary to reason, is to be found in Talmudic litera- 
ture. The first one to establish this assertion was Maimo- 
nides, and he was followed by others. Now, of course, Maimo- 
nides is an authority before whom we all bow the head, and yet 
in this case too there is applicable the sentence, ‘‘Love Socrates, 
love Plato, but love the truth more than both of them’’. Whether 
the teaching of the Muta‘zila be void or absurd is a problem just 
like so many other theological questions, the deciding of which 
we must leave over to the prophet Elijah. But the statement of 
Maimonides and of his followers on the matter can be examined 
by us too. As a matter of fact, investigation has shown that this 
teaching of the Kalam, so vigorously opposed by Maimonides, 
is a very wide-spread view of the Aggadah, which finds its expres- 
sion in numerous utterances, narratives, and fancies. 

Of the numerous later authors who treat our subject,’ 
Israel al-Magribi, ‘‘Schlachtregeln’’, Chaps. I and IX (Dod Mordekhai, 34 b 
and 36 a); and others. Cp. Steinschneider, Polemische Literatur, p. 337; 
Munk, Guide, III, p. 128; Schreiner, Der Kalam, p. 35; Ha-Hoker, I. p. 107. 

4 Cp. Joseph ibn Saddik, Mzkrokosmos, ed. Horowitz, p. 72 ff. Jeda‘yah 
Ha- Penini, in his ‘‘Apologetic Letter” (mbxinzm sanz, Responsa of S. ben 
Adret, N. 418, Bologna 1539, 80d). Cp. further Nahmanides and Abarbanel 
to Gen. 9:5. Jehiel b. Samuel of Pisa expresses his opposition to this teaching 
with especial violence (Minhat Kenaot, ed. Kaufmann, p. 46 f). 

The following are Karaite opponents of the Muta‘zila: Aaron b. Elijah, 
cp. Gan ‘Eden, 91b, and ‘Es Hayyim, Chap. 89, 135b f.; Elijah Bashjazzi, 
Aderet Eliyahu, nonw pry, ch. 13, 116 b, Dod Mordekhai, 31 a. Still other 
Karaite opponents are to be found in Geiger, Juedische Zeitschrift, II (1836), 

UG: 
: 5 Geiger, Jued. Zeitschrift, 11, (1836), p. 116; M. Sider, Literaturblatt des 
Orients, 1841, p. 331, note 5; Steinschneider, Frankel’s Zeitschrift fuer die 
religioesen Interessen des Judentums’’, III, p. 404; Polemische Literatur, p. 337; 
Schmiedel, Monatsschrift, 1861, p. 182, Studien zur juedischen Religionsphiloso- 
phie, p. 165 (1869); Munk, Guide, III, p. 128, note; Lauterbach, Ha-Maggid, 
XXII, 78 b; Commentary 7n»ds baw, in Emunoth, ed. Jozefof, 1885; Gutt- 
mann, Die Religionsphilosophie des Saadjah, p. 31, note 1; Die Philosophie des 
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three® made reference to the Aggadah, but in an extremely faulty 
manner. Two of these’ refer to three and two sentences from the 
Aggadah respectively, whereas the third™ knows of only a single 
utterance from the Aggadah and is of the opinion that the op- 
ponents of the Muta‘zila teaching, who, could not possibly have 
made light of the Aggadah, did not have that sentence in their 
texts. Now as far as Maimonides is concerned, this argument is 
worthless, inasmuch as Maimonides is not always an uncondi- 
tional adherent of the Aggadah, and often either rejects its views 
directly’ or tries to interpret them.? It is also easily possible that 
Maimonides may have overlooked a single statement of the 
Aggadah. And yet we are not concerned here, as stated before, 
merely with a single Aggadic utterance, but with a wide-spread 
opinion which finds itself expressed not only in the Aggadah, 
but also in some passages of the Halakha. 

From retribution there follows necessarily individual provi- 
dence (Mu75 ANwN) for animals. This follows also from the 
numerous utterances and stories of the Aggadah, in which not 
merely the animals in general, but also particular animals in 
particular cases appear as the executors of punishments or of 
rewards which had been decreed by Heaven.!® And then it is 
Salomon ibn Gabirol, p. 183; Moses ben Maimon, II., p. 204 ff., and in Israel 
Levy-Festschrift, p. 312 ff; Schreiner, Der Kalam in der juedischen Literatur, 
pp. 29, 32, 35; Kaufmann, Geschichte der Attributenlehre, p. 503, Glosses to 
Minhat Kenaot, p. 46, note 7; Harkavy, ow’ 01 own, No. 7, p. 7; Wis- 
tinecki, Ha-Hoker, I, p. 107; Goldziher, R. E. J., XLVII, 180; Ginzberg, R. EL. J., 
1914, p. 148; Schorr, He-Halus, XIII, p. 56 f. 

* Lauterbach, Wistinecki, and Ginzberg, in the passages quoted above. 

” Wistinecki; the passages are given by us in number 1 and 37. Cp. like- 
wise number 29, at the end. Ginzberg; the passages are given by us in notes 
1; 13 and 27a. 

™ Lauterbach; the passage is found in our number 14. 

* In connection with our problem itself Maimonides rejects the Aggadic 
doctrine of the ‘‘sufferings because of love’. Cp. also, e. g., Moreh, II, 26, 30; 
III, 26. It will suffice, however, to point out the fact that Maimonides denies 
the existence of demons, which nonetheless play so great a role in the Aggadah. 
Cp. Finkelscherer, Moses Maimunis Stellung zum Aberglauben und sur M ystik, 


p. 40 ff., and also Bacher, Die Agada in Maimunis Werken, Moses b. Maimon, 
Vol. II, p. 134. 


® Cp. also Bacher, ibid., passim. 
*° Cp. on this subject Aptowitzer, M.G. W. J., LXIV, p. 309-312. 
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expressly stated in another passage that even a bird does not 
perish without heavenly determination.!! Maimonides, however, 
maintains that animals are subject to Providence only with refer- 
ence to their propagation.” For this question Maimonides quotes 
some sentences from traditional literature which are contrary 
to his opinion, and then discusses them. But in connection 
with our problem, he does not adopt this procedure, as stated 
above. 

The passage from Maimonides, under discussion, which is 
likewise the most detailed presentation of the teaching of the 
Kalam in question, reads as follows: 

“When some one asked them (the Muta‘zila): ‘Why is God 
just only towards human beings, and not likewise towards the 
other creatures, and because of what sins is this animal here being 
slaughtered?’, they took refuge in the strange subterfuge that 


11 R. Simon ben Jochai was sitting at the entrance of the cave and observ- 
ing a hunter in the act of catching birds. He spread his net out. Thereupon 
there was heard a heavenly voice, which cried out ‘‘6juos!’’ and the bird was 
rescued. Again the hunter spread out his net. A heavenly voice called out, 
“spicula!”’ and the bird was caught. Thereupon R. Simon said, ‘“‘Even a bird 

. . . etc.” Yer. Shebi‘it, [X, 38 d; Gen. R. LX XIX, 6; Pesikta, ed. Buber, 
88 b; KGhetet R. to X, 8; Esther R. to I, 9. L. N. Bass has already referred to 
the passage in Yer. in ewer noi, ed. Suwalki, II, p. 60. However, I now 
make the observation that Recanati, to Deut. 22: 6, has already employed the 
utterance of R. Simon and likewise a text from the Tanhuma, which is found 
infra, number 37, asa valid argument against Maimonides, but he attempts also 
to explain the passages in such a way as not to make them contradict Maimo- 
nides: In the narrative of R. Simon it was the angels placed over the birds 
from whom the decrees originated. Cp. infra, note 70. 

The following sentence from the Gospels may be compared with: the 
statement of R. Simon: ‘‘Two sparrows are sold for one farthing, and one of 
them shall not fall to the ground without (a decree of) your Father’, Matthew 
10 : 29. Cp. Luke 12 : 6. On the other hand, Paul asks ‘‘whether therefore 
God cares for the bulls’, wu Trav Bowy wéerer TH Oe. I. Cor. 9 : 9. Cp. in 
addition Aptowitzer, M.G. W. J., 1913, p.17f. 

2 The detailed statement of Maimonides bearing on this point may be 
found literally, but without any statement of the source, in Bahyah b. Asher, 
Kad Ha-Kemah, voce ‘‘Hashgahah”’. Cp. on the subject Aptowitzer, 1. c. 

13 L, N. Bass, mya. noi, II, p. 60, remarks that Maimonides for his 
opinion refers to the Aggadic interpretation of Habakkuk 1 : 14 (the sentence 
in ‘Abodah Zara, 3b is the one meant). But no trace of this is to be found in 
the Moreh, nor in Bahyah b. Asher, |. c. 
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it is better thus for the animal, in order that God in return may 
grant it requital in another life. Indeed, even the killing of a 
flea or of a louse should render a requital on the part of God 
necessary, and likewise if the innocent mouse is torn to pieces 
by a cat or by a sparrow-hawk, they say that the divine wisdom 
has decreed this fate for the mouse, and that God will grant it 
requital therefore in the other life*. . . . . Now with regard 


14 Cp. moreover Joseph ibn Saddik, Microcosmos, ed. Horowitz, p. 72 ff.; 
Aaron b. Elijah, ‘Es Hayyim, ch. 89, 135 ff.; Schreiner, Der Kalam, pp. 29, 32, 
35; Frankl, Ein mutazilitischer Kalam, 40:42; Guttmann, Levy- Festschrift, 
p. 313. Cp. further, Goldziher, Vorlesungen ueber den Islam, p. 105. 

Whereas the Muta‘zila Kalam in all sources speaks merely of the rewarding 
of the animals, Mohammedan traditions speak also of punishing the animals: 

“We came in unto Abi-Dor. Thereupon I heard him say: By Him in 
whose hand my soul is, verily, the sheep will be questioned for having pushed 
its comrades, and the stone for having bruised the finger of a human being.” 
Cp. Leszynski, Mohammedanische Traditionen, p. 74. 

Further: ‘“‘By Him in whose hand my soul is, even two sheep will quarrel 
with one another about having pushed each other with its horns.’’ Leszynski, 
l. c., p. 73, who incorrectly takes the word ‘‘sheep”’ in a figurative sense as 
meaning “human beings.” 

“Hereupon God passes sentence on the wild animals and on the cattle, 
in such a way that He punishes the horned ones for the sufferings inflicted on 
the unhorned ones. Then He speaks to the wild animals and to the cattle, 
‘Become dust!’ And with this the unbelievers cry out, ‘O would that we were 
dust.’ ’”’? Mukatil says: ‘“Ten animals enter into Paradise, and these are they: 
Salih’s she-camel, Abraham’s calf, Ishmael’s ram, Moses’ ox, Jonah’s fish, 
‘Uzeir’s ass, Solomon’s ant, the hoopoo of Bilki, the she-camel of Mohammed, 
and the dog of the companions of the cave (sleepers), which God allows to 
enter into Paradise, after He has given it the form of the ram.”” Muhamme- 
danische Eschatologie, ed. M. Wolff, p. 140. Cp. also on this belief of the Mo- 
hammedans Wolff, 1. c., note, and Morfill-Charles, The Book of the Secrets of 
Enoch, p. 74a, note. The subject of animals in Paradise is mentioned again 
infra, note 39, 

** Ali ibn Abi Talib, may God be gracious unto him, says: The believers, 
when they are resurrected, will ride on their magnificent camels. When the 
day of the resurrection has drawn near, then God says to the angels: Do not 
allow my servants to walk, but let them ride on stately camels, because they 
have accustomed themselves to riding while they were in the world. First, 
the backbone of their father was the place of their motion, then the womb of 
their mother for nine months, and even at the time when their mother had 
born them, the bosom of their mother further during the space of two years 
for the purpose of giving them suck. Then, when they had been brought up, 
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to the problem of retribution for irrational creatures, nothing 
was heard of this in our faith in the olden times, and the teachers 


the neck of their father; later on horses, mules, and asses in the open field and 
ships upon the seas; furthermore, after they had died, the neck of their broth- 
ers, and now that they have been resurrected from the grave, do not allow 
them to go on foot, since they are accustomed to being carried, and are unable 
to walk. Therefore lead out before them their (those which are appointed for 
them) camels, and they are the sacrificial lambs which are offered up on the 
forenoon of the sacrificial festival, so that they may ride upon them and thus 
present themselves before the Lord. And thus reads an utterance of the 
prophet: ‘Hold in honor your sacrificial lambs, because on the day of the 
resurrection they will carry you across the bridge of hell’”. Muhammedanische 
Eschatologie, p. 122. 

On the subject of this detailed narrative compare Sa‘adya’s remark in 
Emunot, Introduction, ch. 6 : “Ignorant people in Arabia are of the belief 
that in case, at the death of a Mohammedan, his camel is not slaughtered over 
his grave, he will have to go on foot.” 
by ropa nw xd) on now oy o210 On anyay paxn py nxp Sy onDIN TwRDI 

2dy9 pon ovd mya map 
On the point of the two-year period of sucking cp. Aptowitzer, Kain und 
Abel, pp. 96, 100. 

“Burak, however, is the first of all the animals which God restores to life. 
Then God speaks to them: Caparison it! And they attire it with a saddle 
adorned with red hyacinth and with a bridle of green emerald.”” Muhamme- 
danische Eschatologie, p.99. (Burak is the animal upon which Mohammed will 
ride on the day of the resurrection.) Koran, XXIV, 35, Muhammedanische 
Eschatologie, p. 101. 

“However, in the tradition regarding the prophet it is said: The end of 
the life of all animals depends upon the thought of God. If now they neglect 
this, God calls their spirits away.” Muhammedanische Eschatologie, Ch. 
IV, p. 28. Cp. also infra, note 55. 

The idea that the animals come to be resurrected is found also in a more 
recent Aggadic work: ‘‘When God renews His world, He himself takes charge 
of the work of the renewal. He arranges all the regulations of the last ones, 
those of the future world. . . . the order of each and every generation, crea- 
ture, animal, bird... . I kill, and I make alive ( Deut. 32 : 39). I have 
caused all human beings and all creatures to die in this world, and I shall re- 
store unto them spirit and soul and shall revive them in the future world.” 
Alphabet of R. ‘Akiba, Beth ha- Midrash, III, 16, ed. Wertheimer, p. 7 f. 
oins bw [7D AION) WIND \xya Toy Aap ode nx Aapn wtnowsy THdbp xd 
bor pyr py Sav em an So1 ar a boy a nT bw to... kam ody be 
wit oda nya b>) OTS 73 b> DOND NWT ON TTS) MON UN... MDB MH) 

ssaon odiy> oms mn. mown ni ond vingw xin oN) 

The Pure Brothers teach that the slaughtering of the animals as sacrifices, 
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of the Talmud likewise mention nothing thereof.* Only, several 
of the later teachers among the Geonim® took this teaching over 


their sufferings in the service of human beings, have primarily as their object 
the raising of their souls to a higher level of being, i. e., to the degree of the 
human soul. Cp. Horowitz, Die Psychologie bei den juedischen Religionsphlos- 
ophen, III, 160, note 40 (Jahresbericht, Breslau, 1906). 

The doctrine of the Muta‘zila in question serves, as it is clearly manifest 
from all the sources, as an answer to the following question: How is the suffering 
of the innocent to be harmonized with the absolute justice of God __It is there- 
fore an error on the part of Schmied! when he maintains that this doctrine of the 
Muta‘zila is connected with the belief in the transmigration of the soul. Cp. 
Schmiedl, M. G. W. J., 1861, p. 182, and Studien zur juedischen Religions- 
philosopmie, p. 165. The fact is that the adherents of the doctrine of the 
transmigration of the soul combat the assumption of rewarding the animals, 
and, vice versa, the adherents of this latter view reduce ad absurdum the belief 
in the transmigration of the soul. Cp. Schreiner, |. c., pp. 30 and 66; Frankl, 
l.c., p. 40 f. We see likewise that Sa‘adya, who combats the doctrine of the 
transmigration of the soul most resolutely (cp. Emunot, Section VI), accepts 
the doctrine of the Muta‘zila with regard to the requital of animals. 

18 Sa‘adya, too, is of this opinion, because he expressly remarks that he 
has derived this view on the ground of his own reason, and not through pro- 
phetic revelation. Cp. above, note 2. On the contrary, however, Sherira makes 
reference to the Aggadah [ma b> 120 nppo n’apn pry 1b xmrpy. I refer 
to the passages found in numbers 1 and 2, which escaped the notice of Hark- 
avy in his Glosses, p. 373. 

16 Munk, on this passage, p. 128, note 4, remarks that he did not find this 
doctrine either in Sa‘adya or in others of the Geonim. But, other investigators 
refer one to Sa‘adya (above, note 2). Among those who do so are Sider, Stein- 
schneider, Guttmann, Kaufmann, Schreiner, and Wistinecki. Probably also 
already Levi ben Hayyim, who says with reference to Sa’adya, that he follows the 
Muta‘zila in the question of providence. Cp. Geiger, He-Halus, II, p. 20 (= 
Poznanski, 0’DNd nx13p, p. 266). Ginzberg (R. E. J., LXVIII, p. 148) refers 
one to Wistinecki. 

Recently A. Kaminka, Ha-Jarden, IV, (Zurich, 1922) p. 1 ff., has made 
the attempt to substantiate and vindicate Munk’s observation, inasmuch as 
he believes that Sa‘adya’s remark is not covered by the doctrine of the Muta‘- 
zila. A similar statement was made previously already by the Commentator 
of anox Sav. But this is a case of squeezing syllables to too great a degree. 
Moreover Kaminka does not concern himself at all with the question as to who 
those Geonim are of whom Maimonides was thinking. Schorr, He-Halus, 
XIII, p. 56 f., is of the opinion that Maimonides’ observation in the Moreh 
was directed against Sherira. However, the probability is that Maimonides 
was thinking also of Sherira’s responsum, the contents of which fit in admir- 
ably with the wording of the text in the Moreh. The fact, however, that 
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from the Muta‘zila and adhered to it.’” 

It is strange that in this passage Maimonides does not men- 
tion children at all, while on the contrary the Muta‘zila sources 
speak of children and animals; indeed, as a rule they proceed 
from the children and mention the animals only secondarily.!” 
This question too is decided in the traditional literature. Thus, 
as early as at the beginning of the second century, we find a con- 
troversy between R. Gamaliel and R. Joshua or R. ‘Akiba on the 
following subject, whether the children of Jewish idol-worshippers 
have a share in the future life,!® from which it follows that a 


Maimonides does not pay any attention to the utterance of the rabbis cited. 
by the Gaon would be explained on the ground that he was thinking of the 
passage in Nazir 23 b, B. Kamma 38 b, and Horayot 10 b, in which passage, 
however, the discussion is concerned with human beings and which, therefore, 
proves nothing for the assertion of the Gaon. This will perhaps also explain 
why Maimonides emphasizes the point that the sages of the Talmud mention 
nothing of the doctrine in question. 

Moreh, III, 17, Views 4-5: 
¢nban amon ony son area india one 8d) ora yoawn on aw mod ond apRw 
nyany sy sam obdiya oon indore ty 1b awn en aw xe mpminn yo bad) .A34p 
awx ows nda aazyn ary) ,own neo ba maya ond mw aynn? API wiytDA 
odiya ims mipy by inbpy sim jaa2yr mr pna inoon Ann jaw ps yi is dann w7w 
085 wnnosa $55 yow) xd tatp raw on Syad Syn ar pay ome..... son 
nop imyow qws> >": onsan yo onInsT nxp bax ,b5> wor xd npdnA opon on 

smyosm orys aw ab imyon 

Kalonymos remarks, nwp n wn, ed. Goldental, p. 119: 
ayar ww ps yoo iw moma NA Aw oxw on Sya $55 wnym diin o> ATR nnNT 
TS ‘OSV NAN NYT YA won nanNA nDM..... ab unyon n> on mbm) iy? 

:y7> aw pa pnand Sow :aw »pd ya o1Nm pa ox °D wnyr dy 

17 Tn addition, the following Mohammedan tradition may be quoted: 

‘And Ridwan calls out: O ye youths and ye children, who have not yet 
attained unto intelligence, come! Then they come in veils of light, and gather 
themselves near him, more numerous than the dust, the rain-drops, the stars 
of the heaven, and the leaves of the trees, with a great quantity of fruits, fat 
meats, and sweet beverages. And when the angels meet them, they give them 
this to eat and say unto them: Eat and drink, and may it be well with you, in 
return for what in the days gone by ye have been afflicted.”” Muhammedanische 
Eschatologie, ed. M. Wolff, p. 116 f. 

Among the Pure Brothers there is a saying: ‘‘The souls of the children 
and of those who are possessed escape (the punishment of hell), through the 
grace of God, at the intercession of the fathers, mothers, prophets, envoys.” 
Cp. Dieterici, Die Anthropologie der Araber, p. 98. 

18 Tos. Sanh. XIII, 1; Babli 110 b: Mid. Ps. 22, Par. 32; Kallah Rabati, 
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portion in the future world is assured to the children of pious 
parents. This assumption having been assumed as self-under- 
stood, the teachers of the third century and subsequent thereto 
disagree merely with regard to the age when children become 
entitled to a share in the future life.19 Furthermore, in another 
passage it is stated that Metatron and even God Himself instruct 
the children.2® This idea is further developed in the mystic 
literature of the time of the Geonim, and the glory in store for 
the children in Paradise is related in an affectingly beautiful 
poetical manner.”! 


Ch. 2. Cp. especially Koheleth R., IV, at the beginning. 

19 Sanh., l. c.; Yer. Shebi‘it, IV, 35 c. end; Mid. Ps., 1. c. Cp. Kallah 
Rabati, 1. c. 

20 ‘Abodah Zarah 3b. 

21 Alphabet of R. ‘Akiba, ed. Wertheimer, p. 11, Beth ha-Midrash Il, 
eh laisse 
Sw mown b> nx’ ona) op pea mye vdy pruvo avy om ov doaw xdx Ty Ndi 
Sy inpw yan ma by mpin bz pox ow dy inde ow rpm bw JOR *yo3 inow pray 
ATR NTR MNWIN MINIM MND yn 72°!) TW3IA NOD NNN yw NADI AIIN won 
myT AAD NX WNW TAIN Do Ad ovDN) MyIOw ATIM ADSM TTI yADby1 3B MIaraD 

10 MD IMye» owe -pny adnn rdw Mynw par on ne 

Cp. further Alphabet, I. c., p. 113-116, and Beth ha-Midrash, III, 134 f. 

In contrast with these friendly, lovely pictures, which were painted by 
the phantasy of a loving poet, the following sentences, written in a pessimistic, 
gloomy mood, display a toilsome, tormented feeling: 

“The punishments in the grave go still further than the punishments in 
hell. In hell only adults from the age of twenty years and upwards are pun- 
ished, but not even the righteous are spared from the sufferings of the grave. 
Even sucklings which have been weaned, also sucklings, indeed, even o>»), 
are afflicted with them.”’ Beth ha-Midrash, III, 151: 
oma pt wom $e pop any apa o7NT nN YT A’apAey yan oy mp x own DN 
ove *pm ype adn dyna oes 12 ONT Opry DR AAPA PT 738 Tw oMwyD 

wa ont ods) dps 12 O79 

By o>») there are perhaps to be understood children which have not 
survived their thirtieth day, in accordance with the well-known statement 
of R. Simon ben Gamaliel, who regards such children as miscarriages (53), 
Tosefta Sabbat, XVI (XV) 7; Sabbath 135 b; Yebamot 80 b; Niddah 44 b; 
Yer. Yeb. XI, end 12 b. above. Cp. also Aptowitzer, Ha-Zofeh, ed. Blau, 
VII, 90, and note 8. However, it is more probable that by the term ‘‘n>py’’ 
“embryos which have died in the womb of their mother’”’ are to be understood, 
as in the Alphabet of R. ‘Akiba: jo8 *yn3 inow pray. With reference to the 
problem of the endowment of the embryo with a soul and with reason, cp. 
Aptowitzer, ‘‘Observations of the Criminal Law of the Jews,” V (J. Q. R., 
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This view probably explains likewise the Gaonic custom of 
circumcising in the cemetery children who had died before their 
circumcision” ‘‘so that the disgrace of the uncircumcised should 
not enter in with it,” or, as it is stated more clearly in another 
source,” “‘in order that they should be protected from the fire of 
hell and should come into Paradise’. 


NS, XV, 85 ff.), and also Aptowitzer, Ha- Zofeh, VII, 91. 

22 DIX yw, 22a, No.5; Iitur II, ed. Lemberg, 21d; Temim De‘im, No. 171; 
Torat Haadam, Treatise Hesped, 28c, and the passage quoted from there in 
Asheri Mo‘ed Katon III, No. 88. Shzbole Ha-leket, Mila, No. 1, 185b, end; 
Orhot Hayyim II, 11. Cp. the responsum of R. Natan ben Jehiel and of his 
brothers in Or Zaru‘a II, 52 d, No. 104. Likewise in Kelale ha-Milah of R. 
Gershom ha-Gozer (in A. J. Glasberg, Szchron Berith la-Rishonim, p. 126 f.), 
Yoreh De‘ah, 263. More recent literature will be found in Glasberg’s notes, 
1. c. and p. 93. The Gaon is R. Nahshon. In Glasberg both passages errone- 
ously have the reading: ‘‘R. Hai”, who really polemizes against this custom. 
Cp. Or Zarua, |. c. and also Sekhel Tob, I., p. 18. 

23 Kelale ha-Milah of R. Jacob ha-Gozer, |. c., p. 92 f.—Ibn Ezra to Gen. 
17 : 14 : “The heretics (those who go astray in their belief) maintain that a 
child which dies before its circumcision has not a share in the future life’’: 

sa'my> pond px dior xd) sayin np os *3 120M OYwM 
Thus the opinion of R. Jacob Ha-gozer. However, it can not be ascertained 
who the ‘‘heretics’’ (those who err—o’ywn) are. This view is not found among 
the Karaites. On the contrary, they emphasize the fact explicitly and with 
their usual prolixity that the punishment does not touch the child. Cp. Aaron 
ben Elijah. Nicomediensis, Keter Torah, I, 47 b; Gan ‘Eden, 163 b, f.; Elijah 
Bashjazzi, Aderet Eliyahu, 168 b, f. 

This view which is designated by Ibn Ezra as heretical will solve an old 

literary riddle. LXX translates Gen. 17 : 14 as follows: ‘‘He who was not 
circumcised in the foreskin of his flesh (on the eighth day), that soul shall be 
cut off from its people’: kal dmepitunros G&potny, ds ob wepiTpnOnoerar 
THY capkKa Tis akpoBvaoTtias abrod 7H hueépg TH dyddy EEoNEOpEOniceTau 
h Wuxn exeivn Ex Tod yéevous abrijs. 
This strange addition of the Greek text caused even the ancient Hellenistic 
exegetes brain-racking. Thus Philo proposes the question: If the child has not 
been circumcised on the eighth day, of what sin is it guilty that it should be 
punished with death? And he quotes two older explanations. The first one: 
the punishment befalls the parents of the child. The second explanation 
admits of two interpretations: (1) The punishment befalls the child when it 
has grown up. (2) Death, it is true, strikes the child, but as a punishment for 
the parents: 

“Octavo igitur die post nativitatem puer si non circumcidetur, quid ipse 
peccabit, ut poenam mortis quoque luere teneatur? Dixerint igitur aliqui, 
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And now we come to our subject proper, to the presentation 
of the Aggadic view. 

On the ground of a great number of Aggadic utterances, 
narratives and fancies, the following view results: the physical 
world of the animals, plants and inanimate objects feels and 
thinks; the physical cosmos is endowed with life, with a soul, 
and with the power of reason. The tree fills the world with its 
cry of pain, when the axe is set to it; the hard, cold, dead marble 
knows to divide itself, when this splitting serves a higher pur- 
pose. Nothing is inanimate, nothing is without life and soul, 
wavrTa (wet, TavTa voe. Moreover, a separate Aggadic work is 


formam edicti annuere parentes ipsos, illos enim putant despexisse mandatum 
legis. Alii vero, nimium excessum aiunt usurpans super infantes ut videtur 
imposuit, ut adulti dissolventes legem irrevocabili modo subiiciantur poenae 
severissimae.’’—Philo, Quaestiones, III, Par. 52. 

But these explanations naturally do not suffice. Therefore Origenes 
(Philocalia, c. 1) expresses as his opinion that the Scripture has likewise a 
mystical sense, and that this passage is to be understood from a mystical 
point of view. Cp. Frankel, Ueber den Einfluss, p. 61, note f. Origenes 
hit upon the correct explanation, for as a matter of fact this striking addition 
to the text can be explained only on the basis of the view to which we have 
been introduced. 

The Samaritan Pentateuch took over the Greek addition. Cp. Frankel, 
l.c.,S. Kohn, De Pentateucho Samaritano, p. 55. 

But others did not think the same as did Origenes, and for this reason, 
corresponding to the first explanation quoted by Philo, they changed the 
form ‘‘weputunOnoeTa”’ into the active ‘‘wepireéuver’’, with the remark that 
the Hebrew text expresses ‘‘u) mepiTeuva’’. In addition, too, there is quoted 
in the name of Eusebius: ‘od yap 70 vnmiov det epi Tovrov KohafecBat, 
GAN’ abrobs (robs) yovets.”” “For not the child ought to be punished, but 
its parents.”” See Field, Hexapla, 1, 33 b. 

However, it was an act of imprudence on the part of Frankel to charac- 
terize the addition of the Septuagint in question as ‘‘nonsense’”’. The concep- 
tion from which that addition has its source is the prevailing view in the 
traditional literature also. In the oldest rabbinical sources we find the follow- 
ing thought: ‘‘The great importance of circumcision can be learned from the 
fact that even Moses came very near to being punished by death because he 
was lazy, if only for a short time, in the carrying out of the commandment re- 
garding circumcision.” A similar statement is found already in the Mishna, 
Nedarim, III, at the end; Mekhilta 11m, I; Nedarim 32 a; Yer. ibid. III, at 
the end of 38 b; Exodus R. V., 8: 
ppp 1b pew ipnt nyws ib py xd nwo dw ynvor bow mdm mbita ADD ANT RB 
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devoted to this view, the Perek Shirah,*4 in which every living 
object, every tree, every river, every stone sings a hymn to its 
Creator. 

This view finds its expression especially in the following two 
main ideas: (1) the participation of the physical world in the 
destinies of man, and (2) the rewarding and punishing of animals 
and inanimate objects. The first idea I have treated in another 


soxw wind qxbon wpa ons ny ada Sxynw dy) oxo Sew 2a py os xi 7b 
2079 "TF mow) pooa 4a on 
Since mention is made of laziness on the part of Moses merely for a short 
time, therefore it refers only to the second son of Moses, who was born on the 
way from Midian to Egypt and there became eight days old. Cp. Pseudo- 
Rashi Nedarim 32 a above, Ibn Ezra and Nahmanides to Ex. 4 : 20 and 24. 
This is therefore exactly the conception of LX X and in accordance with the 
first explanation quoted by Philo. In the Aggadah, however, we find the view 
represented that not Moses, but the child, was threatened with death—just 
like the second explanation quoted by Philo. This is the view of Rabban Simon 
ben Gamaliel: 
:piynd xbs awa ne nnd yxbon wpa xd row dyvdn2 72 pyow a9 

Thus then is the prevailing view in the Aggadah. There occurs likewise 
the view that the question is concerned with the first son of Moses, who there- 
fore had remained uncircumcised for a longer period. Mekhilta, l.c.; Jonathan 
to Ex. 4 : 24. 

As far as the Halakha is concerned, nothing is found on this point in the 
Talmudic sources, and it is not until the time of the mediaeval authors that 
the question as to when the punishment of Karet is to be imposed comes to 
form a problem, indeed, an unsolvable problem. Cp. Maimonides and RabD, 
m5», I, 3; Tosaphot Makkot 14 a, voce *pwxd, and Hinnukh, No. 2. The 
statement of Hinnukh “at the beginning of the thirteenth year’’—cp. also 
Ibn Ezra to Gen. 17 : 14 — is incomprehensible for this reason, because Karet 
as a punishment imposed by Heaven can not enter in before the twentieth 
year, a point which is a standing thesis of traditional literature. Cp. Sabbath 
89 b; Yer. Bikkurim I, 64 c and Sanhedrin X, 17, 30 b; Gen. R. XVIII, 1, 
and many other passages. Cp. on this point in detail Aptowitzer, Kain und 
Abel, pp. 97 f., 100, 

In the Aggadah it is a familiar conception that the children suffer and die 
for the sins of their parents. We find this conception likewise among Jewish 
Muta‘zila and perhaps also in the above-quoted second explanation of Philo. 
But this subject requires a separate presentation. 

24 For the time of the composition of this Aggadic work a clue may be 
derived from the fact that it was employed by Kallah Rabbati. Cp. infra, 
note 29, and the texts appertaining thereto, from which it is manifest that 
Kallah Rabbati is referring to something which is well known, while in Perek 
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place,» and likewise to the matter of their being endowed with 
reason a separate treatise will be devoted. Here we shall occupy 
ourselves principally with the question of retribution, and for 
the basis of this idea, viz. of their endowment with reason, we 
shall mention only two passages wherein it is expressed clearly 
and distinctly without any word-coloring. 

(a) All those who were occupied with the construction of 
the Tabernacle, not only human beings, but likewise animals, 
were endowed with reason, intelligence, and perception.” 

(b) All the works of the week of creation were created in 
their completed, perfect stature, endowed with their power of 
perception, and in perfect form.” 

(c) The following statement is especially remarkable: In 
the Messianic period the prophetic spirit will be poured out upon 
animals and birds likewise.?* 


Shirah the fact is being stated. Kallah Rabbati, however, was probably com 
posed by the disciples of R. Yehudai. cp. Aptowitzer, R. E. J., LXX, p. 
248. Consequently Perek Shirah belongs to the older Gaonic period, as is also 
evident from its mystical character. Cp. the text in No. 29. 

2% M.G. W. J., 1920-1921. Since this a great deal of new material has 
been collected, which will be presented when the proper occasion presents itself. 

3% Ex, R. XLVIII, 3. 

27 R. H. 11 a; Hullin 60 a. Cp. R. Hananel on the first passage and the 
Tosaphot in both passages. Cp. the responsum of R. Hai in the Gaonic Re- 
sponsa, ed. Lyck, No. 28; ed. Harkavy, p. 199, No. 383; Sha‘are Teshubah, 
No. 144; anv bw ynoin, Il, p. 46, No. 15. Maimonides explains jny1 
to mean ‘‘in their perfected form.”’ Cp. Moreh, II, 30; Guide, II, 242. Bacher 
in Moses ben Maimon, II, p. 187, note 3. The explanation of Baher in Die 
Agada der palestinischen Amoraer, 1, 183, note 4, is the one which the pro- 
pounders of the question to R. Hai quote in the name of the old Gaonim, but 
which-the Gaon characterizes as ova no 37. 

“Just as each soul of a human being is numbered, so the animals are not 
annihilated. And all the souls of the animals which the Lord has made, even 
as far as the great judgment, bring accusation against a human being, if he 
tends them badly.”’ Slavonic Enoch, LVIII, 5 f., ed. Bonwetsch, p. 48. The 
expression ‘“Mantik ulteir’ (vwbs pw), Koran, XXVII, 16, is explained 
by Arabian mystics and by commentators of the Koran (Baidawi, II, 65) 
that there are meant thereby the well-known sounds of the birds, which, ac- 
cording to their view, just like speech in the case of human beings, give ex- 
pression to definite representations of the soul. Cp. Goldziher, Jeshurun, 
ed. Kobak, VIII, p. 97, note. 

272 Abot R. Natan, 2 recension, Ch. 43, ed. Schechter, p. 120. Cp. L. 
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And now let us proceed with our main theme. 


I. ANIMALS 


(1) Ye shall cast it to the dogs (Ex. 22: 30). This teaches 
you that the Holy One, Blessed be He, does not encroach upon 
the reward of any creature. Because it is written, ‘‘But against 
any of the children of Israel shall not a dog whet his tongue” 
(Ex. 11: 7), therefore the Holy One, Blessed be He, spoke: Give 
him his reward. It is accordingly a logical conclusion, that if the 
reward of an animal is not encroached upon, how much less then 
the reward of a human being.?8 

(2) Isaiah, the pupil of R. Hanina ben Dosa, fasted for eigh- 
ty-eight fast days, in order to obtain an answer to the following 
question: Why were the dogs, of whom it is said (Is. 56: 11), 
“Yea, the dogs are greedy’, deemed worthy of singing the follow- 
ing song of praise: ‘O come, let us bow down and bend the knee; 
let us kneel before the Lord our Maker’ (Ps. 95 : 6)? Thereupon 
an angel from heaven gave him answer, and said unto him: Isaiah, 
how long will you fast because of this question? It is God’s 
decree which secret He has revealed to the prophet Habakkuk 
only, and to no other man. However, because you are the pupil 
of a great teacher, therefore I have been given from heaven the 
permission and the charge to impart unto you the secret. The 
case is thus: The dogs, of whom it is said (Ex. 11:7), ‘But 
against the children of Israel shall no dog whet his tongue’, (were 
therefore found worthy of singing that song). Moreover they 
were also deemed worthy that the skins for scrolls of the Torah, 
Tephilin, and Mezuzot should be tanned with their excrements.”® 


Ginzberg, R. E. J., 1914, p. 148. 

28 Mekhilta to Ex. 22 :30, ed. Friedmann, 98 a. Cp. Ex. R. XXXI, 9. 

29 Yalkut Ex., Par. 187, annexed directly to the passage, given here 
under, from the Mekhilta, without indicating its source. But the contents 
speak for Perek Shirah as the source. Cp. also Zunz, Gottesdienstliche Vor- 
traege,? p. 297, note a. 

The statement that the dung of dogs is used for the tanning of skins for 
Torah-scrolls, and that this is the reward which the dogs receive in return for 
their peaceful behavior at the exodus of Israel from Egypt is found briefly 
also in Kallah Rabbati, Ch. 7., end. Abraham ben Natan of Lunel declares 
as his opinion: “‘It is a wide-spread Halakhah in several passages in the Talmud 
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(3) The commandment to redeem the first-born of the asses 
is explained as a reward for the asses on account of the services 


that the skins for the scrolls of the Torah are tanned with the excrements of 

dogs, which thing God gave to the dogs as a reward.” Cp. Manhig, ed. Berlin, 

119 a, and his responsa in obvi mm, ed. Weltheimer, I, pp. 25, 32, below. 

The passage in Manhig reads: 

»> 792 5D Dw MPpo A"apm pR INT Toda mwIpo mpI3 TVwWS mobna wy Ty) 

n’p jaa ainad nrny ynsisy Trayd orad> rar inw> abo pam xd Sxnw a 9551 dawa 
minty popn 

The text of the passage in the Manhig is important from a literary- 
historical point of view as well, because it is an abridgment and a uniting of 
the Mekhilta passage and the detailed statement in Perek Shirah. This amal- 
gamation of the two passages is to be explained only that they both stood 
next to one another in the source of Abraham ben Natan. And this juxta- 
position we find in the Yalkut. Therefore, in Abraham ben Nathan we recognize 
the oldest certain user of the Yalkut. From this fact we gain, in addition, a clue 
as to the time of the composition of the Yalkut. Abraham ben Nathan com- 
posed his Manhig in the year 1204 (Introduction, ed. Berlin, 1b below). In 
this book he already makes mention of his responsum concerning the permis- 
sibility of tanning skins with the excrements of dogs (117 a). This responsum 
therefore is older than the Manhig. Consequently Abraham ben Nathan had 
already made use of the Yalkut even before the year 1204. The Yalkut thus 
must have been written at least fifty years previously, therefore about one 
hundred years earlier than the time which Zunz (Gottesdienstliche Voriraege?, 
312) assumes for the composition of the Yalkut. 

The foregoing would explain how Abraham ben Natan can make 
reference to the Talmud, whereas in fact there is not the slightest trace of the 
whole subject to be found in the Talmud. The explanation is as follows: In 
the Yalkut, immediately preceding the two passages which we have discussed, 
there is quoted a sentence from Ber. 56b, with the statement of the source, 
“asii’. Ibn Yarhi therefore could have regarded the entire following detailed 
statement as a quotation from the Talmud. It was not the habit of mediaeval 
authors to verify and to analyze sources. Cp. Aptowitzer, Hazofeh, I, p. 81. 
But Ibn Yarhi says: “‘ in several passages in the Talmud”, probably because he 
was acquainted with the subject of the tanning of the skins likewise from 
Kallah Rabbati, which he regarded as a Talmudic tractate, as he expressly 
says at the beginning of his commentary to this tractate, *»na1 nb> nap wip, 
ed. Toledano, Tiberias, 1906. Cp., on this tractate, Aptowitzer, R. E. J., 
LVII, 243 f., 248. 

Wistinecki, Ha-Hoker, I, 107, cites the following ‘‘Midrash’”’ from the 
glosses of R. J. S. Nathanson to Yoreh De‘ah N. 271: 

smn ppd nimy onsisa mayw ody r>1 
I do not find this passage in the glosses bixw 7 in Shulhan ‘Arukh, ed. Lem- 
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which they rendered Israel at the exodus from Egypt.* 

(4) A part of the frogs (Ex. 7:27-8:9) voluntarily re- 
solved to enter into the heated ovens of the Egyptians, in order 
thereby to give up their lives for the glorification of the name of 
God.*! For this they were rewarded, since they alone remained 
alive, whereas their comrades perished.” 

(5) Abel was buried by the clean birds and by the clean 
wild animals. In return for this God gave them their reward, 
that when they are killed, two blessings should be pronounced, 
over their slaughtering, and over the covering up of their blood.* 

(6) Another version of this account: ‘‘After Cain had killed 
Abel, the body lay just where it had been cast, since Cain did 
not know what he should do. Thereupon God sent two clean 
birds; the one killed the other, then dug a hole, and placed the 
dead bird therein. Cain followed this example. He dug a grave, 
and buried Abel. For this reason the birds were found worthy 
of having their blood covered up.’’* 

(7) According to a third version: it was a raven that buried 
a dead raven, which example was followed by Cain. Then the 
text goes on to state: God bestowed upon the ravens a goodly reward 
in this world. This reward consists herein, that God provides 
nourishment for the young brood which is deserted by the 
ravens.* 

(8) God does not encroach upon the reward of any creature 
at all. Even the mouse, which was intent upon having sexual 
relations with its own kind only, received its reward in the fact 
that it was taken up into the ark.* 


berg. At any rate, our quotation from the Yalkut must be meant. Cp. like- 
wise Glosses of R. ‘Akiba Eger to Ber. 25 a. 

30 Bekhorot 5 b. Cp. Mekhilta, ‘Amalek, I, 53 b. 

31 Pes. 53 b according to the text in Sekhel Tob II, p. 42 f. 

32 Midr. Ps. 28, Par. 2. Cp. Midrash Ha-Gadol, ed. Hoffmann, p. 65; 
Hizkuni Ex. 8 : 9 ; Pa’aneah Raza (Amsterdam, 1698) 27 b; Pseudo-Asheri 
in Hadar Zekenim 27 b. 

33 Gen. R. XXII, 8. 

3% Tanhuma nwena, Par. 10. Cp. Aptowitzer, Kain und Abel, pp. 53, 156. 

3 Pirke R. Eli‘ezer, Ch: 21. See Aptowitzer, |. c., pp. 54, 156 f. 

36 Tanhuma, ed. Buber, m}, par. 11. Cp. Yer. Taanit I, 64.c. Cp. Sanh. 
108 b; Gen. R. XXVIII, 8; Tanhuma ni, Par. 12. 
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(9) The animals too had intermingled themselves with other 
species. For this reason they perished in the deluge. Just as God 
punished human beings for their sins, in ike manner did He punish 
beasts, wild animals, and the fowl.” 


(10) The dog and the raven did not abstain from sexual 


37 Tanhuma, |. c., and the passages cited. Cp. the Book of Jubilees, V, 
2 f. The fishes, however, were spared. Kidd. 13 a; Sanh. 108 a; Zebahim 
113 b; Gen. R. XXXII, at the end. Cp. moreover Lekah Tob to Gen. 7: 22. 


The text of the Tanhuma in both editions is incomplete. The complete 
text, and, in many of the details, the more accurate text, has been retained in 
Recanati to Deut. XXII, 6. Inasmuch as this text contains many an observa- 
tion which is important in connection with our subject, we shall present it 
here in its entirety: 


Just as among the human beings the men associated themselves with 
strange women, so the animals also united themselves with strange kinds, as 
it is said, “‘And God made the animals after their kinds’’ (Gen. 1: 25). God 
spoke: You may join yourself to your own kind, but to a strange kind you may not 
join yourself. However, the animals and the birds that went into the ark were 
pious ones that did not associate themselves with strange kinds. R. Pinhas 
ha-Kohen, the son of Hama, says: With reference to the animals it is said: 
“according to their families’’ (Gen. 8 : 19). Have the animals then families, 
that the Scripture should be able to say ‘‘according to their families?’ But 
those animals which associated themselves only with théir own kinds were 
deemed worthy of going into the ark, as it is said, ‘‘And God remembered 
Noah and all the animals’’ (Gen. 8 : 1). When He remembered Noah, why did 
He remember also the animals? But God, praised be His name, does not de- 
prive any creature of its reward; even the mouse which guarded its family 
and did not intermingle itself with a strange kind received its reward. But 
the people of the generation of the deluge intermixed their families, and also 
animals and birds intermixed their families, for why did the animals perish 
with them? But it was because the animals too were corrupt in their deeds, 
inasmuch as they united themselves with strange kinds: the horse with the 
ass, the lion with the ox, and the serpent with the tortoise. R. Pinhas ha-Kohen 
says: ‘‘Just as the pious from among the human beings went into the ark, so 
also of the animals only the pious ones, as it is said, ‘‘according to their families’. 


Winkler and Jeremias, who fatigue themselves partly with impossible 
alterations of the text in order to find in the Biblical account of the deluge the 
item of the fall of the animals through sin, would have had great joy and 
delight in our passage. Cp. Winkler, Altorientalische Forschungen, III, p. 
396 f.; Jeremias, Das alte Testament im Lichte des alten Orients,? pp. 136, note 
1 and 142. 
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intercourse in the ark, and for this they received their punish- 
ment.38 


(11) The animals, wild animals, and the birds allowed them- 
selves to be led astray by Eve into the enjoyment of the forbidden 
fruit. For this reason the death penalty was decreed upon them 
likewise. Only the bird Hul (the phoenix) withstood this entice- 
ment, and therefore he lives forever.%° 


(12) The birds perished in the deluge because they per- 
mitted themselves to be fattened up for the sinful human beings.’° 

(13) Because of the pursuit of the Israelites at their exodus 
from Egypt, the Egyptian horsemen and their horses were brought 
to judgment. The horsemen shifted the blame unto the horses, 
while the horses sought to transfer the blame to the horsemen. 
Therefore the h orses together with their riders were swallowed 
up by the waves.*! 


(14) Likewise the wolf and the dog are reduced to servitude, 
if they injure a human being.” 


38 Sanh. 108 b; Yer. Ta‘anit I, 64 c; Gen. R. XXXVI, 7; Tanhuma ni, 
Par. 11. In the Yer. the punishment of the raven is “‘striking ugliness, mnwo 
nvaan jp”. A similar story is found in the popular belief of the Arabs, accord- 
ing to which the raven was cursed by Noah by being given its blackness. Cp. 
Baldensperger, Palestine Exploration Fund, 1893, p. 312; Buechler, W. Z. K. M. 
XVIII, p. 136, note. 

39 Gen. R. XIX, 5; Midr. Samuel, Ch. 12. Cp. also Gen. R. XX, 8, and 
Ginzberg, Die Haggada bet den Kirchenvaetern,”’ p. 53. ’ 

In later Aggadic works there is reckoned among those that came alive 
into Paradise ‘‘the bird ondp and its kind’. Derekh Eres Zutta, Ch. I, end, 
in the Epstein manuscript (Epstein, Bedtrage zur juedischen Altertumskunde, 
p. 111, note); Bereshit Rabbati, Prague manuscript (Epstein, 1. c.; Jellinek, 
Beth ha- Midrash, V1, p. XIII, note); and Alpha - Beth of Ben Sira, ed. Stein- 
schneider, 27a—29 b. In Bereshit Rabbati there is asserted as the merit of 
Milham that it was unwilling to eat of the fruit of the forbidden tree. Hence 
Milham = phoenix. Afterwards I found in Morfill-Charles, The Book of the 
Secrets of Enoch, p. 94 (additional note), a reference to Kohler, J. Q. R., 
1893, who identifies Milham with the phoenix. This observation of Kohler 
is to be found in J. Q. R., |. c., p. 418. Slavonic Enoch, XII, 1 f. is to be com- 
pared therewith. Cp. Morfill- Charles, I. c., p. 12. 

40 Gen. R. XXVIII, 6. 

41 Mekhilta to Ex. 15 : 1, 36b, ed. Hoffmann, p. 59. For the picture cp. 
Sanh. 91 a, b, the judging of the soul. Lev. R. IV, 5. Tanhuma sp, Par. 6. 

# Gen. R. XXVI, 6; Kohelet R. to 8: 9. Midrash Zutta, ed. Buber, 
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(15) While R. Yohanan was observing the plunging pelican 
and noticing how it was drawing the fishes out of the water, he 
exclaimed, in the words of the Psalmist, ‘“Thy judgments are like 
the great deep” (Psalm 36:7). (Whoever is judged by Thee, 
upon him the judgment is executed even in the depths of the sea, 
just as the pelican draws out from the depths of the waters the 
fishes which have been condemned to death). 


We made the observation above that traces of this concep- 
tion are to be found in many decisions of the Halakha likewise. 
We had in mind the following Halakhot: 


(16) An animal which has killed a human being, as well as 
an animal with which fornication has been carried on, in both of 
which cases, according to the Biblical prescription, the animal 
is to be killed (Ex. 21 : 28-32; Lev. 20 : 15-16), is condemned 
before a court of justice consisting of twenty-three members.” 


(17) The verification of the fact that an animal is one which 
is habitually wont to cause injury (TY) takes place before a 


p. 118. Cp. Rashi, Ibn Ezra, and Nahmanides to Gen. 9 : 5. Cp. further below, 
Zarathustra. 

43 Hullin 63 a. 

44 Rashi in the name of his teacher. According to a second explanation 
found in Rashi the judgment consists in the difficulty of procuring food. This 
is the explanation of R. Gershom. Similarly, Jehiel of Pisa, Minhat Kenaot, 
p. 46. 

45 Mishna Sanhedrin I, 4. Tosefta III, 1 f; Babli 15 ab. Tschernowitz, 
Vorlesungen ueber dem Talmud (t19bna amyw), I, p. 31, believes, with refer- 
ence to the animal that gores, that only a logical carrying out of the equation, 
“the killing of the animal is equal to the manner of the killing of its owner’, 
is under discussion. But this would be more than logical. It would be me- 
chanical, all too mechanical. But perhaps, it may be explained that the rab- 
binical prescriptions with reference to the killing of the animal have in view 
the sparing of the animal through the expedient of rendering the process of 
law more difficult. Thus one view in the Talmud appears to have conceived 
the matter. Cp. Sanh. 55a, below: 

simmby aon ont ytpxp o»n »d>ya3 
and Rashi on this passage: 
soy meaym awde onwy dv qa ond yaxnw 

It is more natural and accurate to assume that—as is so often the case— 
the view is older than the Midrash, which has as its purpose only to confer 
authority upon the old view. 
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regularly constituted court and in the presence of the animal 
itself.*6 

(18) The execution of an animal, that has killed a human 
being, takes place only in a case the animal has killed ‘“‘inten- 
tionally” (nm>2), but if ‘unintentionally’ (mmo. xbw), it is 
not liable for punishment. Furthermore, even if the animal in- 
tended to kill one person, but instead killed another, it is free 
from punishment, according to one opinion. We have thus 
exactly the same distinction as in the case of a human being.” 

(19) To the question as to why an animal with which forni- 
cation has been practiced is killed, whereas, in the case of an 
animal which has been made the object of idolatrous worship, 
this prescription does not occur in the Bible, Raba gives the 
following answer: “In the first case, the animal derives enjoy- 
ment from the sin, and for this reason it is killed.48 


In these decress of the Talmudic damage law likewise. there 
is thus expressed the conception of the responsibility and the pun- 
ishment of animals. Indeed, in another passage in the Talmud, 
it is deduced from the fact that animals bite and cause other 
damages, that animals likewise possess an “evil inclination”’ 
(Sat i) 4? 


This is a conception of law which was familiar to the nations 
of antiquity.“ Thus, according to the teaching of Zarathustra, 
a dog which has bitten a human being is punished with mutila- 
tion. Animals which have caused damage had sentence passed 
upon them before a regularly appointed court together with the 
observation of all the formalities of judicial procedure. And 
sentences were passed likewise on inanimate objects. Also still 
in medizval times, judicial proceedings against animals were 
frequent.4%° 


46 Tosefta Baba Kama II, 2; Babli 24a. 

47 Mishna B. Kama IV, 6; Tosefta IV, 5; Babli 41b, 43 ab, 44a-45a. 

48 Sanh. 55 a, below. 

49 Berakhot 61 a. 

499 Cp. Post, Die Grundlagen des Rechts, p. 360; Ihering, Das Schuld- 
moment im roemischen Privatrecht, p. 213; Tschernowitz |. c., p. 7 f. 

49> Cp. Post and Ihering, l.c. Morfill-Charles, The Book of the Secrets of 
Enoch, p. 75. Der Tag, II, N. 153, p. 3 (Vienna, 1923). 
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Since animals and inanimate things were treated as creatures 
endowed with volition, so that they can be rendered answerable 
for the damages directly caused by them, it was not impossible 
to go a step still further and to make them responsible, exactly 
as in the case of human beings, also for damages which they 
caused indirectly. This accounts for the following remarkable 
decree of the Armenian law code which is quoted in the name of 
the Mosaic law: 

“Tt is written in the law of Moses, that if some one falls 
down from a tree and dies, the tree shall be hewn down . 

If, also, a stone falls down from a church or from a house and 
kills some one, then the structure, in case it is a house, shall 
be torn down.’”#%* 

Only one single utterance from the older Rabbinic literature 
can be set in opposition to this conception: 

(20) In commenting on Lev. 20 : 15-16, the Mishnah asks: 
Granting that the human being has sinned, in what has the 
animal sinned? Answer: because the human being came through 
it to the commission of a sin, therefore Scripture says: it shall be 
stoned. Another explanation: In order that, when the animal 
walks upon the street, people should not point to it, saying: this 
is the animal because of which so and so has been stoned.®° 


49° Armenisches Rechtsbuch, ed. Karst, par. 67. Cp. also for this Karst to 
this passage, and D. H. Mueller, Semztica, II, p. 32. 

50 Sanh, 54a. Parallel passages are: Sifra Kedoshim, Perek XI, 3 f; 
Semahot VIII, end; Gen. R. XVI, 7; Pesikta, ed. Buber, 75b and 142b; Lev. 
R. XXVII, 3; Pes. R. Cp. 42 (ed. Friedmann, 175 a); Tanhuma 710n, Par. 8 
(ed. Buber, Par. 11), pba, Par. 9, ed. Buber, par. 13 in many manuscripts. 
Cp. also more Num. R. XX, 14. The first reason is, properly, not intelligible, 
because the question still remains: how can it be the fault of the animal if a 
human being has misused it for the commission of a sin? The sentence should 
therefore be understood in the following manner: because the human being has 
come to a sin through the animal, he is always reminded of his shame by the 
animal, as it is stated in the second reason, which after all is properly only a 
more explicit version of the first sentence. This seems to follow also from the 
question which was put to R. Sheshet, Sanhedrin 55a. However, the amalga- 
mation of both these reasons in the Sifra is especially evident, where both 
reasons are stated in full without any transition at all. As a matter of fact, in 
many texts there is lacking in the quotation from the Mishna the words ‘37 
anx’”’. E. g., Semahot, Pesikta, ed. Buber, 75 b, and Lev. R. Philo’s explana- 
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R. M. Hefes, who did not fail to notice this passage, seeks to 
interpret the simple sense of this question, that the animal is not 
capable of sin, in various ways,*! and yet he has overlooked the 
parallel passages in which it is expressly stated that an animal 
has neither sins nor merit.” For us, however, no reinterpretation 
is necessary, since one single utterance is not in a position to 
remove this view which is otherwise quite wide-spread. 

In a later Aggadah, in a passage which enumerates the differ- 
ences between human beings and animals, it is stated: 

(20a) ‘When an animal dies, its spirit has rest. But when 
a human being dies, his spirit has no rest, because he is brought 
to judgment and there are enumerated in his presence all his 
deeds, both good and bad.’’>* 


tion of the commandment in Lev. 20 : 15-16 is interesting. His first reason is 
exactly the first reason in the Mishna, but the third reason can be understood 
as an amplification of the second reason of the Mishna. Philo writes as follows: 
“Therefore, if a man has intercourse with a beast, or a woman suffers a beast 
to have coition with her, then both the human beings as well as the animals 
must die. . . . the animals, however, because they have served for such base 
acts, and in order that none of them may bring forth or beget a monster, such 
as might be produced through abominations of this kind. For the rest, no one 
indeed who attaches any value at all to that which is proper would ever again 
employ these animals for any manner of service as long as they lived, rather 
will each one turn away from them in disgust, and find even the sight of them 
unpleasant, and likewise regard everything which they ever touch as having 
become immediately polluted; however, to permit such animals to live, animals 
which during their life-time are useful for nothing, would signify, even if to do 
so would be suitable and appropriate, at any rate a superfluous ‘burdening 
of the earth’, as some one has said’. De Spec. Leg., III, Par. 8. M. II, 308. 
(The German translation is found in the Schriften der juedisch-hellentstischen 
Literatur, edition L. Cohn, II, 197, Par. 49-50). 

& navno noxdp, 35b. 

82 Sifra and Semahot: 

MGs mya xd) maw xd man xd> mor xb na pre noma ox ap) 

524 Alphabet of R. ‘Akiba, Beth ha- Midrash III, 38, ed. Wertheimer, 
p. 42. The same is found in Seder Eliah Zutta, Ch. 24, where the text is not 
in order, also not in ed. Friedmann (o°n»D»), p. 34. To the detailed account 
in these texts there goes back the following saying in a late Aggadic work: 

“R. Jose says: Consider the difference between animal and man. The 
animal, it is true, suffers many pains in the world, then it is slaughtered and 
its skin is taken off, but it 1s not subjected to any judgment. The human being, 
however, endures much sorrow in this world, and after death the righteous 
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I know only of three passages in the Apocrypha dealing with 
our subject with reference to animals, and indeed all three are 
opposed to the conception of the Aggadah: 

(21) They (the animals) are indeed much better off than we 
are, for they have no judgment to expect, and they know of no 
torment or beatitude supposedly promised to them after death. 

(22) Those that are irrational (the animals) are better off 
than human beings. Because they do not have to be called to 
account, but us hast Thou delivered up to judgment.™ 

(23) The Lord, however, does not judge even a single soul 
of an animal on account of a human being, but He judges the 
soul of the human beings for the sake of their animals in this 
world. For human beings have a separate place. Just as soul 
of human beings is numbered and counted, so the animals are 
not annihilated. And all the souls of the animals which the Lord 
has made, even up to the great judgment, bring accusation against 
the human being, if he tends them badly.® 


man is free from judgment, but the evil-doer is punished with severe punish- 

ments’’. Beth ha- Midrash, 1, 151: 

mms pomw ,odoya nba pro moo mona .otNd moma pa mo ANT Na DY 48 

px ox inno anxdy mya Sai pro aos jote bax pt mby pri ame powens 
TDN OPT INS PIT NIT 11 yw OND PTT 7D Ms PW NIT NI 

Cp. also Abot R. Natan, I. Chap. 31, ed. Schechter, 55 a; Kallah, end; Seder 

Eliah Zutta, ch. 6, ed. Friedmann (o°n»»p3), p. 43. 

53 Fourth Book of Ezra 7 : 66; Kautzsch, A pokryphen, II, 373. 

54 tad GAoya Kav elow Tapa Tov aVOpwrov StL KoOAaoW oOvK 
éxovow Huds bé€ €\aBes Kal els Kplowy Tapédwkas. Apoc. Esdrae (ed. Tisch- 
endorf, p. 25), quoted by Gunkel in Kautzsch, A pokryphen, II, 373, Note e. 

55 Slavonic Enoch, LVIII, 5, ed. Bonwetsch, p. 34; ed. Morfill-Charles, 
p. 73. In another manuscript we read the following: ‘‘With respect to this 
there will be no judgment of every living soul, but only the human being. 
And for the souls of the animals there is a place and a fold in the great aeon. 
For every soul of a living creature (animal) which the Lord has made will not 
be closed in until the great judgment. But all the souls bring accusation against 
the human being. Whoever does harm to the soul of an animal commits a 
trespass against his own soul.’”’ Leszynsky, Mohammedanische Tradition ueber 
das juengste Gericht, p. 73, cites this passage from the Book of Enoch as proof 
that even animals “‘are actually judged”. However, this is the contrary of 
that which is contained in the text. The point is unclear in Ginzberg, R. E. J., 
LXVIII, 148. Cp. also Charles, I. c., Note “‘. . . . but wholly with a view to 
the punishment of man’’. 
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Il. HEAVENLY BopigEs 


(24) The sun and the moon were of equal size at their 
origin, whereupon the moon spoke before God: “‘Is it fitting that 
two kings should have equal crowns?” Therefore God said to 
the moon, “Go and diminish yourself”. Hereupon the latter 
said, “Lord of the world, because I have spoken before Thee 
something just, should I therefore have to diminish myself’’? 
God made answer to the moon, “In return for it you will rule 
by day and by night’”’. Whereupon the moon asked, ‘And what 
gain will I have thereby, and of what use would a candlelight 
be by day’? Then God answered, ‘Then Israel will count the 
days and the years according to you”. The moon replied, ‘‘But 
the sun too is indeed indispensible for chronology”’. Finally God 
comforted the moon by saying, ‘‘The righteous shall be named 
according to you.’”*6 

Another version of this Aggadah reads as follows: The sun 
and the moon were of the same size at the time of their creation, 
until the moon appeared before God with envy against the sun. 
The moon said unto God: ‘‘Why hast Thou created Thy world 
with the letter 2”? God answered: ‘“The 3, the numerical value 
of which is two, is an indication that there are two worlds, this 
world and the future world”. Whereupon the moon inquired: 


With the ‘‘place for the souls of the animals” the following Mohammedan 
tradition is to be compared: 

“The following is handed down by Abu Huraira in the name of him who 
was sent by God: God created the trumpet (of the Last Judgment) and it 
has four openings. . . . Init there are as many compartments as there are 
classes of spirits: in one of them there are the spirits of the prophets, in another 
one the spirits of the angels, in a third one the spirits of the genii, in a fourth 
one the spirits of the human beings, in a fifth one the spirits of the Satans, 
and in a sixth one the spirits of the animals, down to the ant and the gnat, 
in seventy kinds.”’ Muhammedanische Eschatologie, ed. M. Wolff, p. 91. 

56 Hullin 60b. Cp. Shebuot 9a; Jon. to Gen. 1 : 16; Jon. to Numbers 
28 : 15. Cp. Gen. R. VI, 3, Pirke R. Eliezer, Cp. VI: The sun and the moon 
were equal in greatness and splendor at their creation. Then there arose 
envy between them, inasmuch as the sun said that it was more important 
than the moon, and the moon claimed that it was more important than the 
sun. Thus there was no peace between them, and therefore God let the one 
luminary remain in its greatness and made the other one smaller. Cp. ibid. 


Cheon: 
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“Which world is greater, this world or that world”? “The future 
world is larger”, replied God. Then the moon said: “Two worlds 
hast Thou created, of which one is great and the other small. 
Thou hast created the heaven and the earth; the heaven is greater 
than the earth. Fire and water hast Thou created; the water 
conquers the fire. Sun and moon hast Thou created, one of these 
likewise ought to be smaller than the other’. Thereupon God 
spoke: ‘‘I know indeed what you mean, for you desire that I 
make the sun smaller and you greater. Therefore you shall be 
diminished to a sixtieth part of the light of the sun’. Then 
spoke the moon before God: ‘‘On account of this one remark, 
such a severe penalty’? Hereupon God comforted the moon, 
saying: ‘In the future I shall make your light as great as the 
light of the sun.” ‘And the sun?”, the moon then inquired. 
Whereupon God said: “‘Are you still unable to leave off this ill- 
will of yours? Now truly the sun shall be made seven fold as 
great.’’7 

The view that the moon, which originally was of the same 
size as the sun, was diminished in size as a punishment for a 
misdeed, is found already in the Apocalypse of Baruch: 

In answer to the question of Baruch, “And how does it 
happen that sometimes it increases, but at other times it de- 
creases?”’, the angel said: ‘Listen, O Baruch! The moon, which 
you see there, has already been judged by the Lord as no other 
has been. And on the occasion of the transgression of Adam the 
first man, it kept itself in the vicinity of Samael, when he put 
on the serpent as a garment. And it did not keep itself hidden, 
but it increased, and God became angry at it and pressed it 
(together) and shortened its days.’®8 

The Slavonic text is more detailed and somewhat different: 

“After the serpent had led Adam and Eve astray and had 
pointed out to them their nakedness and they were weeping 
bitterly over their nakedness, then the entire creation likewise 
wept over them, the heavens and the sun and the stars, and the 
whole creation was moved, even as far as the throne of God. The 


57 Midrash Konen, Jellinek’s Beth ha- Midrash, II, p. 26. 
58 The Apocalypse of Baruch, 1X, Kautzsch, A pokryphen, II, p. 454. 
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angels, moreover, and the powers were moved (shaken), because 
of the transgression of Adam, but the moon laughed. Therefore 
God became incensed against it, and darkened its light, and 
caused that after a short time it gets old and then is born again. 
But at the beginning it was not so, but it was brighter than the 
sun, and it had the duration of the day.’”®9 


(24a) According to another Aggadah, the moon voluntarily 
declared that it wished to become smaller, and for this modesty 
it was rewarded that at its appearance it is accompanied by the 
multitude of shining stars.5%* 


(25) Day after day God sits in judgment over the sun and 
the moon, since they refuse to rise and to bestow their light upon 
the world, because the people render them divine worship. 
Therefore God sits in judgment over them and forces them 
against their will-to rise and to illumine the world. 


But the sun and the moon did not become indignant at the 
idolatrous conduct of the human beings of their own accord, but 
through a reprimand on the part of God, as it is related in the 
following Aggadah: 

(26) When Korah rebelled against Moses, the sun and the 
moon went up from the Reki‘a to the Zebul and spoke to God: 
“Lord of the world, if Thou vouchsafest justice to the son of 
‘Amram, then we shall rise; if not, then we are not going to rise.” 
Then God said unto them: ‘‘Every day the human beings worship 
you, and you still keep on shining calmly, without having regard 
to my honor, whereas the impairment of the honor of a human 
being grieves you so deeply.” Then God compelled them to 
carry out their appointed task. From that time on this is repeated 
daily. Sun and moon refuse to rise, and they are forced to do so, 
by being beaten or by having arrows and lances hurled at them. 

Concerning the manner of this beating the following Aggadah 
gives us information: 


59 Kautzsch, I. c., note f. 

592 Gen. R. VI, 4. 

60 Lev. R. XXXI, 9; Midr. Ps,, 19, Par. 11. 

61 Ned. 39 b; Sanh. 110 a. Cp. Seder Eliah Rabba, Ch. 2, ed. Friedmann, 
Deke 
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(26a) When Moses learned of the destruction of the Temple, 
he spoke, ‘“‘Cursed be you, O sun, why were you not darkened 
when the enemy was forcing his way into the sanctuary?” There- 
upon the sun answered: ‘‘By your life, O Moses, faithful shepherd, 
how was I able to become darkened, when they hold me fast and 
beat me with sixty fiery rods and call out unto me: “Go out 
and let your light shine’ ?’’® 

To these Aggadot there goes back the following statement: 

“Chartifael lashes the sun every day with thirty-nine 
strokes, because the nations of the world worship it and force it 
into divinity.’’*= The Arabians too make mention of the fact that 
the sun must be compelled to bestow its light and its warmth 
upon the living creatures.“ 


62 Lamen. R., Proemium 24, end; Lamen. Zutta, ed. Buber, p. 73. Sixty 
is the number of the heavenly blows of punishment, Hagiga 15 a: pnw wynn) 
sat pd. Yoma 77a; B. Mes. 85 b.—The number sixty is perhaps bor- 
rowed from the Persian bastonade, as Rashi to Hagiga seems to intimate. 
Hamurapi, par. 202, punishes a box on the ear with sixty blows of the stick. 
Cp. D. H. Mueller, Die Gesetze Hamurabis, p. 56. Mueller already brings the 
decree of Hamurapi into connection with the Talmudic statements. Cp. 
likewise Funk, Babel und Bibel (Monumenta Talmudica, IV), p. 328, and 
Krauss, Debhir, I (Berlin 1923), p. 106. In Rashi to B. Mes. ‘“mbpn”’ is to be 
read, asin Yoma and Hagiga. Fire is the heavenly means of punishment. On 
the ground of these explanations the questions raised by Krauss subside. 

88 The Jewish-German manuscript is found in Gruenwald’s Mitteilungen 
zur juedischen Volkskunde, II, 42, note 91. 

64 The poet Omajja, an older contemporary of Mohammed, composed the 
following verses: 

“The sun goes up at the end of every night, at first it is brown, then it 
becomes rose-colored (out of vexation).—Because it refuses to rise, and only 
through severity and force is its hesitating conquered”’. 

Abi Bekr, the Hodzajlite, observed with reference to these verses: ‘‘How- 
ever, it is certainly not true that the sun must be goaded like a bull.’’ There- 
upon Ikrim answered: 

“I swear by Him in whose hand my life is, seventy thousand angels have 
to compel the sun to rise, because it says: how am I to shine over human beings 
who worship something else as God.’’ Sprenger, Das Leben Muhammeds, I, 
112. Cp. also Goldziher, Der Mythas bei den Hebraern, p. 226. Ikrim accord- 
ingly is in exact agreement with the Aggadah. Omajja too studied among the 
Jews. Cp. Sprenger, I. c., p. 111. Perhaps reference ought likewise to be made 
to the Slavonic Enoch, XI, 4- 5; ‘Fifteen myriads of angels go out with the 
sun and attend him during the day, and by night one thousand. Each angel 
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The conception of the punishment of heavenly bodies be- 
cause of their refusal to rise is to be found already in the Book 
of Enoch in the following two passages: 


(27) I saw a deep abyss with columns of heavenly fire, and 
below them I saw fiery pillars fall down; they could not be meas- 
ured either according to their depth or according to their height. 
Behind this abyss I saw a place where there were neither the 
firmament of heaven above, nor the firmly fastened earth below, 
nor water beneath, nor any birds, but it was a place waste and 
dreadful. I saw there seven stars like huge burning mountains. 
When I made inquiries regarding them, the angel said, ‘“This is 
the place where heaven and earth come to an end; this is a prison 
for the stars and for the host of the heaven. The stars, which 
roll along above the fire, are those which transgressed the com- 
mand of God at the very beginning of their going up, because 
they did not come forth at their proper time. Therefore God 
became angry at them and bound them for ten thousand years, 
until the time when their sin will be completed.’’® 


(28) I wandered round about, until I came to a place where 
there was no thing. There I saw something terrible: I saw no 
heaven above and no firmly founded land beneath, but only a 
desolate and a dreadful place. There I saw seven stars of heaven 
fettered and thrust into the place, like great mountains, and 
burning in fire. Thereupon I spoke, ‘‘Because of what sins are 
they bound, and for what reason have they been cast off hither?” 
Thereupon there spoke unto me Uriel, one of the holy angels, 
who was with me and who is their leader, and said, “Enoch, 
wherefore do you ask, and wherefore do you zealously trouble 
yourself to find out the truth? These are the stars of heaven which 
have transgressed the command of God, and they are bound here 
until ten thousand years, the time of their sin, shall have been 
completed.’’® 


has six wings. They go before the chariot of the sun. And a hundred angels 
keep warm and light up the sun.’”’ Cp. Morfill-Charles, The Book of the Secrets 
of Enoch, p. 12. 

6s Enoch 18: 11-16. Kautsch, Apokryphen, II, p. 249f. 

66 Enoch: 1- 6, Kautzsch, I. c., p. 251. Cp. also Enoch 90 : 24; Kautzsch, 
p. 297. 
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(29) No creature can be delivered from the day of judg- 
ment, as it is written, ‘‘Then the moon shall be confounded, and 
the sun ashamed” (Is. 24 : 23) . . . . In the future God will 
seat Himself on the throne of judgment (in order to judge all 
creatures). First He orders the heaven and the earth to come, 
and speaks to them: ‘‘At the beginning of the creation did I 
create you. When you saw that my Shekhinah was being re- 
moved, that my House was being destroyed, and that my chil- 
dren were being driven out among the nations, why did you not 
implore mercy?’ He judges them, and orders them to step to 
one side. Then He orders the sun and the moon to come, and He 
speaks thus to them, ‘‘You two great luminaries, on the fourth 
day of the creation did I create you. When you saw that my 
Shekhinah was being removed, that My House was being de- 
stroyed, and that My children were going into exile, why did 
you not beg for mercy?’”’ And then, too, the kings of the east 
and of the west were wont to prostrate themselves before you, 
the while they placed their crowns upon their heads,” and you 
did not say: ‘We are like potsherds of clay, therefore do not 
prostrate yourselves before us’.’’ He judges them, and tells them 
to step to one side. Then He asks the stars and the constellations 
to come forward, and He speaks: ‘I have granted unto you bright- 
ness and splendour from one end of the world to the other, and 
I created you for the sake of Israel. Why did you not beg for 
mercy, when you saw that my Shekhinah was being removed, 
that My House was being destroyed, and that My children were 
wandering off into exile?’’ He judged them, and allows them to 
step to the side. 

(30) “On that day of the Last Judgment, the Lord will 
judge the heaven and the earth.’’6® 

(31) Barak decreed a ban against the star Meroz.”° 

* Thus likewise Ber. 7 a and ‘Abodah Zara 4 b in the utterance of R. 
Meir. In other texts it reads thus: ‘‘They took their crowns from off their 
heads.” Otiot R. ‘Akiba, Beth ha-Midrash III, 61, ed. Wertheimer, p. 76. 
Cp. on this point Aptowitzer, M.G. W. J., LXIV (1920), p. 312, note 16. 

68 Seder Eliah Zutta, Ch. 20, ed. Friedmann (o’np0), p. 30 f. 

8° A pokalypse des Elias, ed. Steindorff, p. 103 f. Cp. Is. 24 : 21. 


70 Judges 5 : 23. Moed Katon 16 a. Compare R. Hananel and Pseudo- 
Rashi to the passage. To the contrary, Salomo ben ha-Jatom, Commentary 
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As is well-known, the Arabian and the Jewish philosophers 
teach that the spheres and the constellations are living, intelli- 
gent beings of a higher kind.” Philo, too, and Plato, and Aris- 
totle taught a similar doctrine.” 


III. PLANTS AND INANIMATE OBJECTS 


(32) “On the third day He created all the trees in Paradise. 
And in this world He created all the fruit-trees and the trees of 
the forest. When then the cedars of Lebanon and the mighty 
trees of Bashan and all the lofty trees saw that they had been 
created first upon the earth, they lifted themselves up on high 
and became haughty. But God spoke unto them: I hate pride 
and arrogance. I alone am sublime in the world. And immediately 
He created iron. When the trees saw that God had created the 
mountain of iron, they wept. For this reason the trees are called 


to Mashkin, ed. Chajes, p. 75: star =angel. Similar explanations in connec- 
tion with other matters may be seen in Tosafot ‘Abodah Zarah 17 at voce 1y 
and Hullin 7 at voce 1px and x’wrnb to Megillah 29 a. Cp. furthermore, 18n 75° 
to Gen. R. XCIX, at the beginning. But this rationalism can not always be 
employed. Cp. also, below, note 74. 

Winkler and Jeremias seek to find through forcing the text in the Song of 
Deborah that the stars fought with Sisera against Israel, and derive from this 
the view that the stars are enemies of God! How they would have rejoiced 
over our passage (according to the conception of Rashi and R. Chananel). 
Winkler, Geschichte Israels, II, 130; Jeremias, Das alte Testament im Lichte 
des alten Orients,? pp. 422, 602. 

702 Cp.e.g., Moreh II, 4 ff.; Neumark, Geschichte der juedischen Philosophie, 
I, p. 551. Cp. especially Mishneh Torah aninn so’, III, 9; Ibn Saddik, 
Microcosmos, ed. Horowitz, p. 10. 

For the Arabians cp. also Dieterici, Die Anthropologie der Araber, p. 69: 
“This because the sun is the queen of the planets, and its soul is the life-breath 
(spirit) of the world’’. 

70P Zeller, Philosophie der Griechen, III?, p. 392, Schriften der jeudisch- 
hellenistischen Literatur, ed. L. Cohn, I, Introduction, p. 11; II, 16, Note 
1; Julius Stenzel, Ueber zwe: Begriffe der platonischen Republik, p.21. Cp. also 
ibidem, p. 4 (Jahresbericht des staedtischen Johannes-Gymnasiums zu Bres- 
lau fuer das Schuljahr 1913-1914); Stenzel, Ueber Platos Lehre von der Seele 
in Festschrift zur Jahrhundertfeier der Universitaet Breslau, 1911, p. 88 f. Zeller, 
Philosophie der Griechen,3 II, 2, p.439. Jehuda Hadassi, Eshkol ha-Kofer, Alph. 
96, 41 b, characterizes this view as a heresy of the Sabaeans. 

Thus also in some gnostic system: ‘‘These seven heavens are furthermore, 
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‘“weeping’”’.7° God spoke unto them: Why are you weeping? 
They answered: Because Thou hast created the mountain of 
iron, in order that it may tear us out from our roots. Because we 
believed that there was nothing in the world which is as high as 
we are, therefore there was now created a destroyer to destroy 
us. And God answered them: From you yourselves will come the 
handle for the axe which will cut you down.” I will cause that 
you will rule over it, and that it will rule over you. Thus did He 
make peace among them.” 

(32a) Even the trees of the forest will one day be brought 
to reckoning by God. It is said: Like men are the trees of the 
field (Deut. 20 : 19). Just as human beings are brought to ac- 
count, so also the trees will be brought to account.” 


as they say, endowed with reason, and angels’’. Irenaeus, cont. Haer., I, 5, 2. 
Schultz, Dokumente der Gnosis, p. 172. 

On this conception of the constellations as living beings endowed with 
souls there rests the fancy of the Aggadah, that the sun, the moon, and the 
stars prostrate themselves in worship before God and sing hymns of praise. 
Sanh. 91 b, Mid. Ps., 19 par. 7. The prostration of the stars before God is found 
likewise in the poet Omajja. Cp. Sprenger, Das Leben Muhammeds, I, 112. 

In the benediction recited at the greeting of the new moon it is said, with 
reference to the sun and the moon; ‘‘They rejoice to do the will of their Creator’’ 

:onp psa nwyd onde oww 
Sanh. 42 a; Prayer Books. On this there rests the following passage in the 
Joser-Kedusha for Sabbath: ‘‘Lovely are the luminaries of heaven, which our 
God has created. With understanding, reason, and intelligence has He en- 
dowed them. . . . exulting do they come up, rejoicing do they go down, 
and they fulfill in reverence the will of their Creator”’. 

70° Targum to II Sam. 5: 23-24. The gloss in Beth ha-Midrash is 
found in Yalkut Reubeni. 

70d Cp. Sanh. 39 b. Cp. especially Gen. R. V., at the end. 

70° Midrash Konen, Beth ha-Midrash, 11, 25, cited in Yalkut Reubeni 
to Gen. 1:11 (4c). 

The beginning of this Aggadah is given also in Beth ha- Midrash, II, 64. 
In a later mystic work it is said, “‘Before the creation of this world God created 
worlds and destroyed them, He created trees, and unrooted them, because 
they were inconsiderate and full of envy towards each other’. 
mann sa napmw tod (>> Jaan xd Anansi mnwena ndmap dna smn mn 

mo ar psappr odman yoy pd yrpryr nds jjaano1 niwbay 

Tractate Asilut (At the end of Agadat Bereshit, ed. Lublin, 1883). 
7 Gen. R. XXVI, 6; Kohelet R. to 8:9. Midrash Zutta, ed. Buber, p. 118. 
The sin of the trees of the forest consists presumably in the fact that they 
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(33) At the dividing of the waters on the second day of the 
creation, no part of the waters was willing to remain beneath. 
The waters to which God had assigned their place upon the 
earth pushed their way up into heaven and did not want to 
move from there. God commanded them to descend, but they 
revolted against the command, saying, ‘“‘We do not want to go 
down.” As a punishment for their rebellion, God wanted to have 
them consumed by fire, but they began to weep and to implore, 
so that God had compassion upon them, under the condition 
that they should divide themselves for Israel and that they 
should not allow the prophet Jonah to flee to Tarshish.” 

(34) The earth was cursed because it transgressed the com- 


bear no fruit. In accordance with this, our Aggadah is in contradiction with 
that statement (Yer. Kelaim I, 27 b; Gen. R. V, 9) which tells us that at the 
creation the trees of the woods too bore fruit. Cf. 1"1n m5’ to Gen. R. XXVI, 6. 
But in actuality the assumption of a contradiction is not necessary. According 
to our Aggadist the trees of the forest are punished because they ceased to 
bear fruit. That the trees of the forest bore fruit in the first period after the 
creation of the world follows likewise from Sifra *mpina, I, 3-6. A similar 
statement is affirmed by the Arabians with regard to the acacia: In Paradise 
it was supposed to have borne the most beautiful fruits, but then it was covered 
with thorns and dry husks. Cp. Loew, Die Flora der Juden, 1, 378. 

7 Midrash Konen, Beth ha-Midrash, ed. Jellinek, II, p. 25. More detailed 
and somewhat different in mvsx737 729 770 No. 17, Bote Midrashot, ed. Wert- 
heimer, 9 f. Cp. Midrash to the Decalog in Beth ha-Midrash I, 63 with the 
following conclusion: The waters excused their rebellion on the ground that 
they had done everything only for the honor of God. In return for this God 
rewarded them herewith, that the upper waters do not sing a hymn to the 
Creator until after they have received permission to do so from the lower 
waters. Compare for this also the statement of R. Berekhya, Gen. R. V, 4. 
Another kind of rebellion of the waters is found in Pirke R. Eliezer Chap. 5; 
Mid. Ps. 93, Par. 5. Of the conditions which are mentioned in Midrash Konen 
the first is found likewise in Gen. R. V, 5 and Ex. R. XXI, 6, whereas of the 
second one no mention is made anywhere else. 

Another Aggadah, which is strongly reminiscent of the Tiamat myth, 
relates as follows: At the beginning the world was water in water, and the 
earth was completely sunk under water. Then God spoke: “Let the waters 
gather themselves together’. Thereupon answered the waters: ‘‘Whither 
shall we gather ourselves together, seeing that we fill the whole world "’ There- 
upon God killed Oceanus, and the remaining waters fled. Ex. R. XV, 22. To 
this allusion is made in Kohelet R. to 1:15: :o°97 innynwn. Cf. moreover 
B. Bathra 77 b. 
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mandment of God, according to which the trees themselves were 

to be eatable too, but the earth brought forth trees only the fruit 

of which is eatable.” 
(34a) The earth was cursed because it did not call Adam’s 


attention to his sin.”* 

(34b) On the day on which Adam had transgressed God’s 
prohibition, the heavens caused their light to become dark, but 
the earth did not know what to do. Therefore God cursed it, 
because it had hesitated with its testimony. The curse consisted 
in the diminution of its original power of productivity. It re- 
mained under its curse until Abraham came and gave the world 


a firm foundation.” 
(35) Sticks and straps likewise are punished if they harm 
human beings.” 


73 Yer. Kilajim, I, 6, 27 b; Gen. R. V, 9; Rashi Genesis 1 : 11. Cp. Rashi 
to Gen. 4:11. 

734 Pirke R. Eliezer, ch. 14, at the end. Pseudo-Jonathan to Gen. 3 : 17. 
From here in cabbalistic works. Cp. Luria to Pirke R. Eliezer. 

73> Zohar Hadash to Gen. 3 : 15 (Livorno ed., 24 b). Cp. above, 
number (24) Baruch. 

™ Gen. R. XXVI, 6. Kohelet R. to 8:9. Midrash Zutta, ed. Buber, 
p. 118.—Luria to Gen. R. refers to Seder Eliah R., Ch. 24. This corresponds 
to the reading in the recent editions, which reading, however, is a text con- 
strued by the commentator of the x77 pip? on the ground of his own 
authority. But in ed. pr. and ed. Friedmann, p. 126 there is no trace present 
of these texts. 

In Sepher Hasidim, No. 799, ed. Berlin, p. 148, N. 524, the following is 
explicitly stated: ‘‘If a human being comes to harm through any thing what- 
soever, then the angel, who is appointed over the species of this thing, is called 
to answer for it. If a righteous man is killed through a certain thing, e. g., 
a cedar tree, then the angel in question comes before the court of judgment. 
For angel and human being come before the court of judgment. . . . Now 
when the time has come for a certain righteous man to depart from the world, 
the angel of the constellational period in question wishes that the righteous 
man shall not die under his constellation, likewise the angel of places and the - 
angel who is appointed over wood and stone, so that they shall not be brought 
to judgment. For this reason the wolf and the dog and the strap perish.’”’ Here, 
thus, two explanations have come together: (1) The punishment befalls the 
angel who is appointed over the thing. Cp. above, Note 70. (2) The punish- 
ment strikes the thing itself, inasmuch as it is destroyed before the time of the 
natural process of dissolution. A trace of the second explanation is to be found 
likewise in Pseudo-Rashi to the passage. 
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(36) The olive-tree was the only one among all the trees 
which did not intermingle with other kinds. For this reason it 
was deemed worthy of serving as a sign of good fortune for Noah 
and of giving off light in the sanctuary.” 

(37) On account of its modesty and its yielding nature the 
reed was found worthy of having the Holy Scriptures written 
therewith.” 

(38) Just as a king grants the coronation legion a distinction 
enduring for all times, thus God too conferred upon the earth, 
which was the first to carry out His command, a distinction 
which will never depart from it.” 

(38a) According to another Aggadah, this distinction was 
conferred upon the water, which first sang a hymn to God.”8 

(39) The sea and the earth had a quarrel with each other. 
The sea spoke to the earth, ‘Receive your creatures,’ and the 
earth said unto the sea, ‘“Take up those who were killed in you”’ 
(the Egyptians). The earth refused to take up the dead Egyp- 
tians, because it feared that it would be called to account for 
doing so. It spoke as follows: Because of the taking up of the 
blood of Abel the curse of God befell me. How then shall I now 
take up these great multitudes? It persisted in its refusal until 
God swore to 1t that He would not bring it to judgment.” 

(40) When God was about to reveal His teaching to the 
world, the mountains began to strive among themselves. Each 
one claimed for itself the right and the merit of being the spot on 
which the giving of the Torah and its legislation should take 
place. Each one regarded itself as being worthy of this distinc- 
tion, of this privilege. Sinai alone remained silent in its modesty, 
convinced that it was not worthy of this great distinction. But 


7% Lev. R. XXXI, 10, according to the correct explanation of Strashun. 
The text is not intact. 

76 Abot R. Natan, Ch. 41. Derekh Eres R., IV. Ta‘anit 20a; Sanh. 106 a; 
Kallah R. 13 a. 

7 Gen. R. XII, end. Cp. Einhorn and Theodor on the passage. 

78 Mid. Ps. 93, par. 2. Cp. Bote Midrashot, ed. Wertheimer, IV, p. 33. 

79 Mekhilta to Ex. 15 : 12 (ed. Friedmann, 42 a); Mekhilta, ed. Hoffmann, 
p. 68; Lamen. R. I, 16; Jonathan and the Fragmentary Targum to the pas- 
sage, Midrash Wa-Yosha, Jellinek’s Beth ha-Midrash 1, 53. In Pirke R. 
Eliezer, Chap. 42, end, the earth demands the oath of God. 
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God disdained the proud Carmel and the towering Tabor, which 
had left their places and hastened thither across the seas, and 
chose the humble Sinai as the site of the revelation.®° 


The following Mohammedan legend presents a parallel to 
the foregoing: 

‘““‘Amr ben Asi was going for a walk with al-Mukaukis at 
the foot of the Mukattam.8 Thereupon ‘Amr asked him: How 
does it happen that this your mountain is bare, and nothing 
grows on it, as on the mountains of Syria? How would it be if 
we were to construct a river (canal) along it at the bottom leading 
from the Nile and were to plant it with palm-trees? El-Mukaukis 
answered: We find in the books that it was planted with trees, 
plants, and fruits, the same as any other of the mountains, and 
that there dwelt there al-Mukattam b. Misr b. Peisar®” b. Ham 
b. Noh. In the night when God was speaking with Moses, God 
made the following revelation to the mountains: Behold, I wish 
to hold converse with one of my prophets on one mountain from 
among you. Thereupon all the mountains raised and stretched 
themselves up, the one higher than the other, with the exception 
of the mountain of Jerusalem®”, for this mountain decreased and 
rendered itself smaller. Thereupon God spoke to it: Why do you 
do this? Of course He himself knew why best of all. The moun- 
tain replied: Out of esteem and reverence for Thee, O Lord. 
Therefore God gave orders to the mountains that each one of 
them should deliver up to it some of its own plants, and the 
Mukattam was so liberal that it gave up to it all its plants, with 


80 Mekhilta to Ex. 19 : 18 and 20 : 2; Mekhilta, ed. Hoffmann, p. 101. 
Megillah 29a; Gen. R. XCIX, 1; Mid. Ps. 68, Par. 9; Pes. R. Chap. 7, 27a; 
Numbers R. XIII, 3, 51d; Yelamdenu in Yalkut, Judges par. 47; Targum to 
Judges 5 :5and Jer. 46 : 18 (Codex Reuchlin, ed. Lagarde, pp. X-XI, XXXVI); 
Midrash to the Decalog, in Beth ha-Midrash I, p. 66. Cp. Aptowitzer, M. G. 
W. J., 1921, p. 164-166. 

802 The mountain at the foot of which Cairo lies. 

o> More accurately, Bisar. 

80° Perhaps this is not simply an inaccuracy and a quid pro quo, but a 
conscious appellation of Sinai as ‘‘mountain of Jerusalem’’. For it occurs in 
the Aggadah that Sinai is a part of the mountain of Moriah, which left its place 
in order to come to the site of the revelation. Mid. Ps. 68, Par. 9. Moriah, 
however, is the mountain of the temple at Jerusalem, II, Chron. 3 : 1. 
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the result that it itself remained such as you see it. Thereupon 
God spoke unto it as follows: Behold, in return for that which 
you have done, I am going to give you a tree of Paradise or a 
small stick from Paradise.’ 


(41) But Carmel and Tabor likewise were rewarded for their 
exertions. At Mt. Tabor there took place the defeat of Sisera 
and his army, and the deliverance of Israel, and on Mt. Carmel 


there occurred the sanctification of the name of God in the time 
of Elijah.* 


(42) A parallel to the rewarding of Sinai because of its 
modesty is found in the following Aggadah: When God was 
about to create the world, the letters of the alphabet came before 
God with the request that the creation of the world should begin 
with them. The letter Aleph alone remained standing to one side 
and did not participate in the contention of the letters. God 
asked: Aleph, why are you standing to one side, and why do you 


sod E]-Kindi, Die Vorzuege Aegyptens, in Kalkashandi (in ‘‘Calcaschandis 
Geographie und Verwaltung von Aegypten, by F. Wuestenfeld, Abhandlungen 
der koentglichen Gesellschaft der Wissenshaften zu Goettingen, XVI, 31 f). The 
Arabic text is found in Makrisi, Kitab el-Mawa‘ih wa el-I‘tbar (ed. Wiel, 
Cairo 1913) II, Chap. XLIII, par. 6, p. 164. 

If the mountain of Zion here has the role of Sinai in the Aggadah, then 
the simplest explanation for this is that a confusing of the two on the part of 
the narrator has taken place. This is also probable. The interchanging, how- 
ever, coincides in remarkable fashion with an Aggadah, according to which 
Sinai is identical with Mount Moriah. Hence, Sinai = Moriah = Mount Zion. 
Cp. Pseudo-Rashi and Tosaphot Ta‘anit 16 a, voce 17. The source of 
this Aggadah is Midr. Ps. 68, par. 9. R. Jose says, ‘‘Sinai tore itself loose 
and came to the place of the revelation, like the heave-offering of the dough, 
and indeed it was the part of the mountain on which the sacrifice of Isaac was 
to have taken place. God said: the place on which Isaac was to have been 
offered up is worthy of becoming the place of the giving of the Law to Israel’. 
APIN PN WDylw oippp ,ADyD mbn> wdni M97 11D oY ‘7 TDS 83 yD VDI 

smn ne ydy Sapd axa ydy apy2 omax pnx» Syn m"apn ox 
On the ground of this explanation there is disposed of likewise the question 
as to the difficulty of the identification of the two mountains which was brought 
into prominence especially by R. H. Chajes. 

81 Yelamdenu in Yalkut Judges, par. 47. Targum to Jeremiah in Codex 
Reuchlin on Jer. 46 : 18 (Largarde, Prophetae Chaldaice, p. XXXVI), In an- 
other form in Rashi to Judges 5 : 3 from m738 v7», probably Midr. Ps. 68, 
Pars93 
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keep silent? Hereupon the Aleph made answer: All the other 
letters are of great numerical value, whereas my numerical value 
is small. Thereupon God spoke: Do not be afraid, for you are 
nevertheless the beginning of all the letters and their king, and 
even as I am unique, so you are one. But because you have made 
yourself small, I shall enhance you, inasmuch as through you the 
number one thousand shall be designated, and in addition to 
this, when I shall one day give my Torah to Israel, then I shall 
begin with you ’238. 

(43) R. Huna, in the name of R. Jose, says: The gates (of 
the Temple) showed honor to the Ark, and for this reason the 
enemy did not get them into his power, as it is said, “Lift up your 
heads, O ye gates’ (Ps. 24 : 7); therefore, too, ‘‘Her gates are 
sunk into the ground’”’ (Lamen. 2 : 9).% 

The explanation of this utterance we find in the following 
detailed narrative: 

(44) When Solomon was about to bring the Ark of the 
Covenant into the sanctuary, he spoke as follows: “Lift up your 
heads, O ye gates, and be ye lifted up, ye everlasting doors.” 
Because the gates were low, therefore he spoke: ‘‘Yea, lift them 
up, ye everlasting doors; that the King of glory may come in”’ 
(Ps. 24 :9). But the gates said, ‘‘Who then is the king of glory?” 
Immediately they were ready to fall down upon him, in order to 
crush his head to pieces, because they thought that he was 
designating himself as the king of glory. Thereupon Solomon 
spoke, ‘“The Lord of hosts; He is the King of glory”’ (Ps. 24 : 10). 
Forthwith they showed him honor, and lifted themselves up, and 
the Ark of the Covenant entered in.* Then God spoke unto them: 


* Midrash to Decalog, Jellinek’s Beth ha-Midrash I, p. 63. Alphabet of 
R. Akiba, Beth ha-Midrash III, p. 55, ed. Wertheimer, p. 66. The rival 
quarrel of the letters and the rewarding of the Aleph is found likewise in the 
Zohar, Introduction, I, 2b - 3b. Cp. Midrash ha-gadol, ed. Schechter, p. 10 ff. 
In older sources the Aleph complains that it has been slighted at the creation 
of the world, until the Torah was given and began with Aleph. Gen. R. I, 
10 and elsewhere. 

8° Lamen. R. to 2:9. Cp. to the contrary, the statement of Hanina bar 
Papa in Sotah 9 a, bottom. 

% Cp. Sabbat 30 a; Moed Katon 9 a; Sanh. 107 b; Tanhuma x1"), par. 7 
(ed. Buber, par. 6); Ex. R. VIII, 1; Num. R., XIV, 3; Midr. Ps. 24, par. 10. 
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“You have shown honor to Me. By your life! When I shall destroy 
my House, then no man will have power over you.’’ This you may 
learn from the fact that all the vessels of the Temple were carried 
off into exile, as it is said, ‘‘And the Lord gave Jehoiakim king of 
Judah into his hand, with part of the vessels of the House of 
God” (Dan. 1 : 2). But the gates of the sanctuary were hidden 
in the very place where they stood, as it is said, ‘‘Her gates are 
sunk into the ground”’ (Lamen. 2 : 9). 


This Aggadah, that Ps. 24 was spoken by Solomon as he was bringing the Ark 
of the Covenant into the newly built sanctuary, is known also by Justin 
Martyr, who remarks in the Dialogue, Ch. 36, that the Jewish exegetes refer 
Ps. 24 to Solomon: “eis Zaopva, re eloehepe THY oKNVA}Y TOU MapTUploUv 
eis TOV vadv bv @koddpecev.”’ Cp. also on this point Goldfahn, M.G. W. J., 
1873, p. 104. 

8 Num. R. XV, 13. Yalkut Ps., par. 699 from Tanhuma is lacking in our 
editions. (six), par. 7, Buber, par. 6). Cp. moreover, Beth ha-Midrash V, 
182. 

The ascribing of connected Biblical texts and even of single verses to 
several speakers, m1 108 Xb At IDxw MD, is a familiar method of intepretation 
in the Aggadah. A series of examples of such a changing of the persons who 
are speaking, in such a way that it was not visible in the text, is grouped in 
Tosefta Sotah IX; Sifre Num. par. 88; Yer. Sotah IX, 6, 24 d f.; Mid. Samuel 
X. Individual examples are: Mishnah Sotah 46 a; Sifre Deut., par. 210; Gen. 
R. XX], 6; Pes. R., Chap. 7, 26 b; Gen. R. XX XVIII, 9; Tanhuma mn), par. 18 
(ed. Buber, par. 24). Cp. Ber. 12 b on II Samuel 21 : 6. Cp. Sotah 10 b; Mak- 
kot 23 b; Gen. R. LX XX, 12; Kohelet R. to 10 : 16; and Midr. Ps. 72, par. 2. 
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EARLY CHRISTIAN ARCHAEOLOGY FROM THE 
JEWISH POINT OF VIEW. 


By LUDWIG BLAU, Landesrabbinerschule, Budapest, Hungary. 


N VOLUME I of this Annual I have considered early Christian 

epigraphy from the Jewish point of view (pp. 221-237) and 
have shown, in connection with the first manual of early Christian 
epigraphy by Carl Maria Kaufmann, how many threads lead 
from it to the science of Judaism and vice versa. This is true, to 
a still greater degree, of Christian archaeology, because its 
province is more comprehensive and its connection with Judaism 
is closer. I propose now to discuss Christian archaeology under 
the guidance of the manual by the same author forming likewise 
the first collection and condensation of this material, which is as 
rich and manifold as it is interesting and instructive.t The 
author is generally recognized as an authority in his special sub- 
ject, and the excellence of his work is attested by the external 
circumstance that in nine years, despite the unfavorable times, 
especially in Germany, it was found necessary to print a new 
edition. Though the volume became smaller in some, due to the 
separation of the subject matter dealing with epigraphy, it yet 
became considerably richer in content by the insertion of the 
greatly increased archaeological literature. One may confidently 
follow this trustworthy guide. 

The word ‘“‘archaeology”’ originally signified history, as, for 
example, in Josephus, whose Apxatodoyia was, essentially 
nothing but a history of the Jewish people. ‘‘Not until later, 
litile by little, did people accustom themselves to regard as archaeology 
that half of the general knowledge and science of classical antiquity 


1 “Handbuch der Christlichen Archaeologie. Einfuehrung in die Denk- 
maelerwelt und Kunst des Urchristentums.’’ By Carl Maria Kaufmann. 
Third edition, augmented and revised. With seven hundred pictures, sketches, 


and plans. Paderborn, 1922, XVIII+684 pages, 8°. 
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which draws directly from monuments. Christian archaeology is, 
accordingly, that branch of the knowledge of antiquity which has 
as tts task the study of the monumental tradition of primitive 
Christianity in contrast to the literary tradition’’ (p. 5). To the 
sphere of Christian archaeology there belong all the remains of 
monumental character, hence not only works of art, but also 
products of handicraft. The seventh century is generally taken 
as the latest time-limit, and thus the present work goes beyond 
this time-limit only by way of exception. The goal is: “‘the 
reconstruction and comprehensive perception of Christian life in the 
sphere of the antique form of art’ (p. 7). 

This definition is somewhat too narrow for the present 
status of this science, inasmuch as since approximately the year 
1900 the Orient too has been included, not only Egypt and Syria, 
but also Mesopotamia, Persia, and so forth, for which the expres- 
sion ‘antique form of art” is not altogether appropriate. In 
general, the Orient has advanced to the foreground, and even 
Rome shows itself dependent upon it, and Palestine just forms one 
of the most Christian countries, Palestine which exhibits rather 
numerous Christian monuments and which, in conjunction with 
Syria, has exercised the deepest influence on the Occident as well 
as, indubitably, on the Orient. Hence, by virtue of this important 
circumstance, Christian archaeology is of no little significance 
from the Jewish point of view; it delineates an extra-Jewish 
picture of the Palestine of the Amoraim, and furnishes a chapter for 
the knowledge of Palestine. Since it deals to a preponderating 
degree with Judaeo-Christians, we have here under discussion 
properly a part of the history of the Jewish people. This is true toa 
certain degree also of the beginnings of Christianity in other 
ancient lands, where the starting point was Jewish. We shall see 
the concrete instances farther on. 

Christian archaeology is a recent science, about seventy 
years old, and therefore it is not to be wondered at that there is as 
yet no Jewish Archaeology. The Jews have been called the 
“most unmonumental people’ of the world. This assertion is 
based on the sad fact that few Jewish monuments are known. 
This is true to be sure, and yet one must consider that ever since 
the second century the Jews no longer possessed their own home, 
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and that even before this time they dwelt in a land which was 
only a passage-way, a land which served all the world-con- 
querors as a battle-field and, consequently, as a field of destruc- 
tion. Nevertheless, there have already been discovered in the 
Holy Land monuments, especially synagogues, and the records 
are still far from being closed, since it is only recently that the 
excavations in the peculiarly Jewish field of the early centuries 
have been commenced. As far as the Jews of the Diaspora are 
concerned, the first to be considered would be Babylonia, which 
has not been explored from the Jewish point of view. The same 
applies also to Syria. In Egypt something has been found, and 
yet Alexandria, the chief seat of habitation of the Egyptian Jews, 
is not a field for excavation. On the other hand, it must be taken 
into consideration that products of handicraft betray their 
Jewish origin only in the very rarest of cases, since it was not the 
custom to provide them with a mark, such as e.g. the Shield of 
David, which in antiquity was not regarded as a Jewish token, 
in the same manner as the cross was employed among the Chris- 
tians. Among the diminutive monuments of general archaeology 
there are undoubtedly to be found many of Jewish origin which 
are not able to be identified as such. The main point, however, 
is that it was not granted to the Jews ‘“‘to sit peacefully in their 
own yard,” but that, after shorter or longer periods, they were 
ever and anew compelled to take up the wanderer’s staff. It is 
just the Christian archaeology which furnishes the proof that 
the Jewish people was not the ‘‘most unmonumental,”’ as will be 
shown in the course of our review. We shall allow our author to 
speak himself as much as possible. But at first as it is in place 
to present herewith a brief survey of the contents of the work 
which is under discussion. 

The work is divided into five books, twenty-two sections, 
and 235 paragraphs. The books are as follows: 

I. Propaedeutic. Essence, History, Sources, and Content 
of Christian Archaeology. Pp. 1-109. 

II. Early Christian Architecture. Pp. 111-243. 

III. Painting and Symbolism. Pp. 245-459. 

IV. Early Christian Plastic Art. Pp. 461-550. 

V. Diminutive Art and Handicraft. Pp. 551-635. 
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An ample index, which extends over all the details and which 
consists of forty-seven double-columned pages (637-683) facili- 
tates the utilization of the work, to which there is added likewise 
a list of the 313 illustrations. From this summary survey one 
can hardly form an idea of the rich and manifold contents of this 
scholarly book, the:author of which is master of all the learned 
material in sovereign fashion and elaborates it without preposses- 
sion. I consider the book solely from the point of view mentioned 
in the heading. For all other matters I refer those interested to 
the book itself, in connection with which I am convinced that 
even from the Jewish point of view still more significant things 
will be found which I have not touched upon. Furthermore, if it 
were still necessary, I admit that I am by no means an archae- 
ologist, but that I am bringing with me only a modest knowledge 
of Jewish history and literature when contemplating upon 
Christian archaeology. A professional archaeologist, it is self- 
evident, would garner in an incomparably richer harvest. I am 
of course thinking not of the connoisseurs of Biblical and Tal- 
mudical archaeology, but of such as are familiar with the ancient 
monuments together with the Jewish literary sources. Such ones 
may now be gained for thescienceof Judaism in Palestine, wherein 
recent times there was founded a Jewish-archaeological society 
which has begun at Tiberias excavations of much promise and 
which has already achieved interesting results. After these pre- 
liminary remarks I turn to a discussion of several details under 
the guidance and in the order of our book. Before I proceed to 
do this, however, I should like to submit a proposal to the friends 
of Jewish science. 

The author speaks frequently of the Jewish influence on the 
early Christian monuments, a subject which we shall consider 
anon. Be it remarked in general, that in recent times all archae- 
ologists agree with the view of Joseph Strzygowski that not Rome, 
but the Orient, was the principal creator of the early Christian 
art (p. 45 ff.). Consequently Jewish influence is to be assumed a 
priort. Besides the old Galilean synagogue ruins and the Jewish 
catacombs there are, because of the above-mentioned reason, 
comparatively few Jewish monuments which go back to antiquity, 
and yet the study would be facilitated to a certain extent by the 
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listing and the systematic examination of the material which is 
still at hand and yet widely scattered (in Rome,? Paris, London, 
and other places). Whereas at universities and Christian sem- 
inaries such museums have been established as an auxiliary of 
theological instruction, the rabbinical seminaries do not possess 
any monuments at all, or, at least, they contain nothing worth 
mentioning. Indeed, it does not occur to any one to read about 
the Jewish monuments, and, as far as I know, such a subject of 
study figures in no curriculum, and there exists no Jewish archae- 
ologist in the sense of the term employed here. That which has 
been accomplished in this province hitherto we owe to Christian 
archaeologists, to N. Mueller the above mentioned, with regard 
to the cemeteries, and to Kohl-Watzinger with reference to the 
Galilean synagogue ruins, to mention only the most prominent 
ones. As far as the Middle Ages are concerned, something has 
been written during the last years, a few monographs, but yet no 
work to be regarded as comprehensive even to a certain extent. 
To America, which has at tts disposal the means and the teaching 
staff, there ts here offered a grateful field of activity—the founding of 
Jewish archaeology. It 1s well worth the exertion and the money of 
the noble. The carrying out of this plan would not be difficult, 
because in such a museum first of all copzes could be procured, 
which in the course of time would be able to be increased by the 
systematic acquisition of originals. Copies would be of service 
in instruction. In Palestine there has been founded a Jewish 
Archaeological Society which, let us hope, will carry on its labors 
successfully. This society, as is quite natural, confines itself 
exclusively to the Holy Land, but that which I am proposing has 
reference to all lands, a plan which only America would be able 
to carry in view of the present conditions. It would bea religious 
and a national achievement at the same time, even as it would be 
a furtherance of general science, not only of Jewish science. A 
general exhibition of the Jewish monuments would level the way 


2 The Christian Museum in the Lateran Palace contains also a ‘‘Sala 
giudaica,’’ which owes its establishment to N. Mueller, the explorer of the 
Jewish catacomb at Rome (p. 67). See Mueller-Bees, Die Inschriften der 
juedischen Katakombe am Monteverde zu Rem, Leipzig, 1919, p. VI, (Schriften 
der Gesellschaft zur Foerderung der Wissenschaft des Judentums). 
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for the establishment of institutions to carry out this suggested 
task, a work which enthusiastic men would be in a position to 
accomplish. Such exhibitions have gained for Christian archae- 
ology, in addition to the furtherance of science, noble energetic 
friends, concerning whom an inspiring example is found in Kauf- 
mann, pp. 69-70. ‘And now let us proceed to the analysis of the 
details. 


I 


In the second book, which is devoted to early Christian 
architecture, Kaufmann discusses first the sepulchral buildings. 
The name catacomb was carried over from the Christian burial- 
places to the Jewish (p. 114). Till now only six} are known of 
altogether, a number which is very small in proportion to the 
Jewish population of ancient Rome. Mueller is of the opinion 
“that neither the earliest Jewish catacombs of Rome are imita- 
tions of the Christian ones, as Garrucci assumed, nor that the 
Christian cemeteries of Rome were influenced essentially by the 
Jewish cemeteries in that city, but that the adherents of Judaism 
and of Christianity went their own ways in the formation of their 
sepulchral architecture” (J. c.). With the word ‘‘essentially”’ 
Mueller has limited his assertion, just as he himself (Protestan- 
tusche Realencyclopaedte, X p. 462 f.) has pointed to ‘‘a structural 
relationship of some few Christian graves to the Jewish ones.”’ 
Kaufmann states the fact that the origin of the catacombs is 
connected with the burial system of the Jews and of the heathens 
in the early period of Christianity, and regrets that ‘‘the explora- 
tion of the Jewish burial establishments of the period of the 
emperors, of importance especially for our province, is still in 
a very poor situation” (p. 115). He therefore, regards the ques- 
tion of Jewish influence as not yet ripe for solution. 

The older burial establishments are the Jewish ones, and 


3 Nikolaus Mueller, Die juedische Katakombe am Monteverde zu Rom, der 
aelteste bisher bekannt gewordene juedische Friedhof des Abendlandes, Leipzig, 
1912 (Schriften der Gesellschaft zur Foerderung der Wissenschaft des Juden- 
tums), p. 16. The sixth catacomb was discovered in the year 1920. (Th. 
Reinach, R.E.J., LX XII (1921), pp. 22-28 (Notizie degli Scavi, XVII (1920), 
p. 143 ff.). 
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therefore one may assume that they exercised influence over the 
Christian ones in their external form, if in such questions a 
priori conclusions would be permitted.4 

Before a complete schism set in, there were certainly no 
special Christian cemeteries. Kaufmann correctly states: 
“Originally, Christians in Palestine, as well as in Rome and in 
other places, found a place in Jewish family graves, or in their 
own graves, which at first were not essentially different from 
heathen graves” (p. 115). There are no fixed data for Rome, 
but there are for Palestine. In describing the oriental catacombs 
Kaufmann says: “In Palestine the Christians utilized similar 
graves cut out in the rocks to those of their Jewish ancestors;’, 
then he comes to speak of the catacombs on the Mount of Olives 
in Jerusalem and observes: ‘“‘The juxtaposition of Jewish and 
Christian graves is reported as remarkable. Proceeding from the 
original entrance .... one arrives at a Jewish chamber five by 
four meters in size and two meters in height..... Through a 
passage bordering on the left corner of the rear-wall of this 
chamber one arrives on the left at a more deeply lying ‘cave’ 
with three Christians graves” (p. 143). 

The mingling of Jewish and Christian graves is striking 
only for us, inasmuch as the separation of the burial-places has 
been strictly carried out ever since antiquity. In Palestine the 
Jews used to bury even the heathens together with Jews. This is 
expressly prescribed through a maximum which is remarkable 
also in other respects, and which, briefly, reads as follows: ‘‘One 
provides for the poor of the heathens together with the Jewish 
poor, and one visits the sick among the heathens together with the 
sick of the Jews, and one buries the heathen dead together with the 
dead of the Jews, because of general peace.’’5 This statement is 
found in a more detailed form in Yerushalmi, quoted no less than 
three times, where it reads: ‘‘In a city, where heathens and Jews 
live, the administrators of the poor take the contributions of 


4 The sliding grave (Schiebgrab) was taken over from Judaism (p. 123). 
“Such (Christian) spaces customary among Jews and heathens, have been 
preserved in hundreds” (p. 141). 

5 Gittin 61a: ‘in oy oni ‘din papani Sew ay oy oD] my pope In 
byw ond oy os) ne praip: Oxi: 
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Jews and heathens, and provide for the Jewish and heathen poor, 
and one visits the Jewish and the heathen sick, and one buries 
the Jewish and the heathen dead, and one comforts the Jewish 
and the heathen mourners... .on account of the ways of peace.’”® 
The context leaves no doubt that the meaning is, that a grave 
also is granted to the heathen, which, however, is to be found 
only in the place where the Jewish graves are. Rashi to Gittin 
61 is of the opinion, it is true, that only the burying is meant, 
but that it is forbidden to give a Jewish grave to a heathen. 
However, this proves merely that Rashi saw things with the eyes 
of the eleventh century, when the separation between Christians 
and Jews had been sharply carried out, and when, furthermore, 
there were in existence only community cemeteries, whereas in 
antiquity the family grave was predominant. Jewish and heathen 
graves could very well be established next to each other. There- 
fore, the catacombs on the Mount of Olives with the promiscuous 
graves are not remarkable according to the ancient Jewish view, 
because it is on no account to be assumed that in this point the 
Judaeo-Christians should have been relegated to a position 
behind the heathens. The promiscuous graves, on the other 
hand, show that the Baraita in question is to be interpreted in the 
above sense. Incidentally, it may be remarked that our Tannaitic 
text contains in two lines all the works of ‘“‘charitas,’”’ just as 
Christianity teaches it. Among the Jews there were added the 
ransoming of captives and the bestowing of marriage-portions 
upon poor brides. 

Far more than architectonically have the Christian cata- 
combs been influenced by Jewish custom with respect to their 
epitaphs, a fact not to be repeated here. See my paper on Chris- 
tian epigraphy in this Annual, vol. I, pp. 226-235. Here, how- 
ever, only two points are still to be discussed. In the chapter on 
cemetertal churches we read in our author’s work, among other 
things, the following: ‘‘The ancient close mutual relations between 
the liturgical celebration and the martyrs’ grave are presupposed 


® Yer. Demai, 24a, bottom, Yer. Giittn 47c, top; ‘Aboda Zara 39c, 
bottom. (On the subject of gifts to heathens compare Tosefta Aboda Zara 
464, 21, ed. Zuckermandl). The last sentence: bsow> °53) or 55 (variant 
(’D331) 7D"30) is not altogether clear. 
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as well-known. They are to be explained not so much on the 
ground of the practice of the persecutions of the Christians, for 
these show how the Christians held their communal divine services 
in private houses under careful guarding, and only in very rare 
instances did they make use of the small individual rooms of the 
catacombs for this purpose’”’ (p. 153). With reference to the 
words italicized by me the following should be remarked: In 
Tosefta Berakot II, 14 (ed. Zuckermandl, 4, 24) we read: ‘“‘R. 
Meir said: Once we were sitting before R. ‘Akiba and were read- 
ing the Shema (yaw), but not out loud, because a spy (Wp, 
Quaestor) was standing before the door. They answered (Rabbi 
Meir): The time of danger is no proof.’’ It refers to the period of 
the Hadrianic persecutions when, as one may perceive, not only 
the study of the Torah, but also praying was forbidden.? The 
later persecutions of the Christians confirm the Ta!mudic report, 
as well as vice versa. 
The other point has reference to the ‘‘burial in the proximity 
of a martyr, a privilege which was striven after by many’”’ (p. 
155). In Jewish history an analogy can be adduced only from a 
much later period, from the end of the thirteenth century. R. 
Meir of Rothenburg, who died in prison, remained uninterred for 
fourteen years, until Suesskind Alexander Wimpfen ransomed 
him, and had him buried in Worms. The only reward, which 
the noble Wimpfen stipulated for himself, was that his remains 
should be buried near those of the martyr.’ Christian influence 
is not to be thought of in this case, because as early as in the third 
century we find a case in which a certain person had himself 
buried in the burial-chamber of the great Amora, R. Hiyya.? 
After the sepulchral structures, the sacred structure is dis- 
cussed in the second section, and first of all the baszlica. Kauf- 
mann introduces this chapter with the following sentences: 
“The oldest place for worship, after Christianity had once 
deserted the synagogue, was the private house, and the oldest 
actual structure for worship was the Cellar or Memoria above the 


7 Auerbach, Jeschurun, XI, (1923), 61 ff., has compiled a list of everything 
which had been forbidden. 

8 Graetz, Geschichte, VIII4, 175. 

9 I cannot find the passage for the moment. 
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cemeteries. From this, through the subjoining of a rectangular, 
roofed-in hall, there developed a form of building similar to the 
forensic basilica. The taking over of the pagan basilical style 
took place in the Hellenistic Orient. I regard it as assured that 
in this development the synagogal basilical structure of Palestine 
from the third century on must have played a role. At any rate, 
it was in the synagogue for the first time that the profane basilica 
was adapted to the needs of a non-pagan community as a place 
for public worship, and was stripped of its heathenish character’”’ 
(p. 157). Kaufmann refers one in general to the work by H. 
Kohl and C. Watzinger, (Antike Synagogen in Galilaea, with 18 
tables and 306 illustrations in the text, Leipzig, 1916, 231 pages, 
folio), from which one can scarcely form an inkling of the results 
which these two investigators have reached. It will be therefore 
in place to give at this point a few citations from this excellent 
work. 

After stating the fact that the synagogue had taken over the 
heathen form of architecture of the basilica, long before Christians 
had begun to hold meetings of their own, our work continues: 
“In the taking over of the pagan structural form, Christianity 
had already been preceded by the Jewish community; as a syna- 
gogue the heathen basilica had already been stripped of its pro- 
fane character, and had been placed into the service of the 
worship of God. Regarded in this light, the synagogue appears 
as an intermediary link between the pagan basilica and the 
Christian church”’ (p. 219). 

“Thus the two great church structures of the period of 
Constantine (the sepulchral church in Jerusalem, and still a 
second one) in Palestine display two essential peculiarities of the 
synagogues, the galleries, and the illumination of the interior 
through windows in the lengthwise walls, and this agreement is 
all the more important, because it is just in these two respects 
that the synagogues are distinguished from the pagan basilicas 
of the later period of the Emperors’”’ (p. 221). 

“The derivation of the galleries from the architecture of the 
synagogue is evident not only from the agreement in the form of 
the structure, but also from the fact that they were designed to 
serve as a place for the women. The custom, which was taken 
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over from the synagogue, of separating the sexes and of assigning 
to the women the space in the galleries, is proved, with reference 
to the Byzantine churches of the east, also by the testimony of 
various writers and by the designation of the upper sections as 
yuvatkwyttis. Together with the custom there was taken over 
from Judaism also the structural form which had been created for 
this purpose. It was from Palestine first of all, or by way of 
Byzantium, that the elevated sections appear to have spread 
further to Asia Minor and as far as the west”’ (ibidem). 

With reference to the outer-court of the synagogue our 
authors state: ‘‘That in the case of the synagogue, there is simply 
a connection with the court of the antique basilica, follows 
clearly from the history of the structural form of the synagogues. 
There is only this difference, that the outer-court now receives a 
new significance as a space which the worshipper must first enter 
upon in order to perform the ritual purification at the fountain or 
wash-basin, and at the same time the halls and the exedrae of the 
court served for purposes of instruction, which was an essential 
part of the task of the ‘school’ (Schule). Now the Christian 
church shares this double purpose of the outer-court with the 
synagogue (cp. above, p. 143), and thus one is forced to the con- 
clusion that likewise with respect to the atrium the synagogue 
was the intermediary between the pagan and the Christian 
structural forms” (p. 223). 

Also other influences of the synagogue on the Christian 
basilica are discussed which I recommend for perusal. In con- 
clusion it is stated: “‘If the results of this investigation in a field, 
which is so debatable and which has been discussed in such great 
measure, bear up, if only partially, under the criticism of the 
experts, then future investigation concerning the origin of the 
Christian basilica, in addition to the pagan antique structures, 
cannot afford to pass over the antique synagogue, for the Chris- 
tian church has grown up on the ground of paganism and of 
Judaism”’ (p. 227). 

On p. 180 ff., in Kohl-Watzinger’s book, mention is made of 
the great synagogue in Alexandria, and here at first the observa- 
tion is made: ‘‘The clear and objective description of the syna- 
gogue (in the Talmud in several lines) furnishes more conclusive 
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evidence concerning the structural form than the previous 
attempts at reconstruction, for the most part quite arbitrary, 
allow one to surmise.’”’ The following result is arrived at: “That 
which has already been suggested by the comparison of the 
synagogue (of Alexandria in the Talmud) with the basilica is 
assured by the expression 6umAOcToor"’; the Alexandrinian syna- 
gogue contained a basilical inner space with a double setting-up 
of columns, in the manner of the Galilean synagogues” (p. 181). 


All this sounds thus entirely differently from the brief 
remarks by Kaufmann on the synagogue as an intermediate 
link. In view of the great influence which Alexandria exercised 
over the entire antique culture on the one side, and which Hell- 
enistic Judaism exercised on primitive Christianity on the other 
side, it is not a risky supposition that also the model of the mag- 
nificent synagogue at Alexandria, which the Palestinian scribes 
of the second century praise in exuberant terms, exercised an 
influence at the same time on the origin of the Christian basilica, 
especially since “‘the official place of worship’ of the Christian 
community were, first of all, the private house and the private 
basilica belonging to the rich from which there were developed, 
e. g., the Lateran and the Liberian basilicas, as well as a number 
of African basilicas’’ (Kaufmann, p. 158). Also with regard to 
the private house as a place of worship Judaism served as a 
model. Even today in the divine service on the Sabbath the 
blessing of God is besought for those who appoint synagogues 
(viz, place the rooms at one’s disposal) for praying (i. e., for 
divine service). This J7a¥ °) is found already in the oldest 
known prayer-book, i. e., in Siddur R. ‘Amram Gaon (of the 
ninth century). Even if the benediction was not customary in 
antiquity, yet the custom of holding divine worship in the private 
house is certainly very old, since the communities did not every- 
where possess a synagogue. This already follows from the 
decision that the individual members of the community may be 
compelled to contribute for the building of a synagogue, and 
consequently before this the divine service was held in a private 


© David Kaufmann, Gesammelte Schriften, III, 171, Note 1: puoda7 = 
OutdooTGov. 
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place. Furthermore, this custom still continues today, because 
according to Jewish law divine service may be held without a 

special place of worship. 
There still remains something to be said with reference to the 
women’s partition of the synagogue. Elbogen (‘‘Der juedische 
Gottesdienst,” p. 467) states: ‘‘The Mishna knows nothing of a 
fixed separation of the women.”’** The most instructive passage 
concerning the attendance of women at synagogue is found in the 
Yalkut, I, No. 871, where it is stated that a certain woman 
went to the synagogue every day early in the morning, a fact 
which is not reported as being something remarkable. Women 
were counted for the required number of seven persons necessary 
for community divine services, only a woman was not allowed 
to read from the Torah.” Even the school-houses were attended 
by women, to which they even took their children along (Ber. 
17a). In view of this frequent attending of the synagogues by 
the women, one would expect that some statement would be made 
in the Talmud about the separate partition for the women. 
Since this is not the case, one would have to conclude that there 
was no ‘‘Weiberschul.’’ Therefore the synagogal ruins revealed 
something surprising with their galleries, where the women sat 
separated from the men. However, this is surprising only 
because we have accustomed ourselves to look for and to find 
everything in the Talmud, and we believe Quod non est in Tal- 
mude non est in mundo. This is a view which 1s fundamentally 
false. Due to the Talmud our information regarding ancient 
Judaism is, in general, very one-sided. Not only did there exist a 
pre-Talmudic Judaism, but there was also an extra-Talmudic 
Judaism. Even in primitive Christian customs and usages one 
may presume something of that which was popularly Jewish, since 
not the Talmud, but the Jewish popular life, was of influence on the 
first Christians, and this popular life was not given any attention by 
the teachers of the Talmud insofar as tt did not offend against religion 
and morals. The ancient rabbis had just as little interest for history 
as did all the other scholars of the ancient world (with the exception 
il The references are found in the second edition, p. 574. Cp. L. Loew, 


Gesammelte Schriften, III, 62; Krauss, Synagogale Altertuemer, p. 356, 
12 Meg. 23a (Baraita): mux px nyaw prod poiy don: 
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of the Greeks, and of their disciples, the Romans). Of the 
sanctuary in Elephantine as well as of the entire Jewish military 
colony, no trace has been preserved in the entire Jewish literature. 
The sentence, quod non est in actis non est in factis, is to be applied 
to Jewish history only with circumspection, because just the 
records of every description were lost in consequence of the 
voluntary or compulsory wanderings of the Jews. 

However, the parallel between the synagogue and the ancient 
church is not confined only to the building, but it extends also to 
the furniture. Only some points shall be touched on here. 


‘‘Ambon was the name given to a stationary piece of furni- 
ture in the middle nave of almost all Christian churches, which 
served as a podium or pulpit on a high structure of steps (hence 
the name, from the word avaBatveu, and likewise the designa- 
tion mvpyos, ‘‘tower’’), for the reading of the Holy Scriptures, 
and for the sermon. The pagan cult does not offer any analogy, 
but the Jewish cult does, which primitive Christianity may have 
followed in this connection..... Only the liturgical precentors 
set foot upon it, not the choir’ (p. 187). Now with regard to 
subject itself, it is clear that the reading of the Holy Scriptures 
was taken over from the synagogue, because there was no other 
cult in the ancient world which had as its goal the instruction of the 
believers. The place, too, just like the institution, was taken over. 
In addition to the reading, the Ambon served likewise for the 
public worship, since the precentor had his place there. Even 
now-a-days, in many synagogues, in the recitation of some 
prayers, the reader stands on the Almemor, which is identical 
with the Ambon. In the Talmudic period this was called Bema 
(710°2, Bua), a name which is employed in the church likewise for 
a place. It is interesting that the Jews took over the word 
“Ambon,” just as they did ‘‘Bema,”’ for which, to be sure, there 
has been so far only a single proof. 


In Nehemiah 8: 4 it is said that Ezra while standing upon a 
tower of wood (yy S719) read to the people out of the Torah. 


8 See Schuerer, Geschichte des juedischen Volkes, 4th edition, III, 22; Kohl- 
Watzinger, l.c. 141 (223), and the literature which is listed there; Krauss, 
Synagogale Atertuemer, p. 351 and p. 236. 
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The Septuagint translates bt» by the word Bua, from which 
one can see how old the Talmudical 70°12 is. In remarkable 
manner the name WD reappears in the Christian mbpyos. From 
this fact the conclusion is to be drawn that among Greek-speaking 
Jews the Bema was called Purgos as well, for which, however, at 
present not documentary evidence is to be found." 

All the synagogues, which have been discoveed in Palestine, 
agree in their ortentation, ‘‘the orientation towards the religious 
centre of the Jewish faith, towards Jerusalem, is common to 
them” (Kohl-Watzinger, p. 139). This corresponds to the 
ancient rabbinic regulation and is still observed, with few excep- 
tions, up to the present time. On this point Kaufmann has the 
foliowing to say (p. 177): ‘“The facing of churches towards the 
east is very old, and was expressed already by the Apostolic 
Constitutions, 2, 57. Athaenasius (Quaest. 37 ad Atiochum) 
would prefer to trace it back altogether to apostolic origin. It 
came about .. . because the east was the site of Paradise and of 
the redemption.’”’ Although Kaufmann states the fact that the 
priest prayed while facing towards the east, none the less he does 
not mention at all the synagogue, which undoubtedly served as 
the pattern. Rather does he look for another reason, which, 
however, was not interpreted into the orientation towards the 
east unti a later time. 

Our author devotes a separate chapter to the private build- 
ings (pp. 238-243), in which connection he remarks that primitive 
Christianity did not possess any architecture of its own with 
regard to the private house. He deals chiefly with emblems and 
inscriptions of Christian content, for the latter of which compare 
my remarks in this Annual, I, 228. Once there is found Ovpi7), 
Ta8p.i4jd (Kaufmann, p. 240). The house is placed under the pro- 
tection of these angels, who are to ward off the demons. Even 
today, in the Jewish night prayer (nun by yow nyp), the four 
guardian angels: Michael, Gabriel, Uriel, and Raphael, are 
invoked to guard him who is sleeping. The Jewish origin of this 
kind of inscriptions is evident from the circumstance that almost 


14 Cp. also Kohler, J. £., I, 431 (and the literature) : the cathedra, the altar 
among the mediaeval rabbis. 
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all of them are taken from the Old Testament, and not from the 
New Testament (e.g., Psalm 121: 8 on a certain house. P. 240). 


II 


The third book treats of painting and symbolism, being the 
most comprehensive and voluminous one. It comprises 212 
pages (227-459), and is therefore exactly one third of the whole 
work, in connection with which a separate book is devoted to the 
subject of plastic art. Scarcely anything is known regarding the 
Jewish painting of antiquity, and yet this book is important and 
interesting from a Jewish point of view as well. For the most 
part I shall give the word to our author himself. 


“The ancient home of Christian art is situated in the land 
of origin of Christianity, on Palestinian-Syrian soil. The 
ancient Christian art, which at first was of a purely symbolical 
character, is based upon the Jewish. Its Semitic elements become 
mixed with Greek elements under local influence and under the 
ban of the antique syncretism .... If the Occident had no creative 
share of the origin of Christian art, so much the more then 
Alexandria did, the most influential of the three great Hellenistic 
metropolises of the east. Alexandria lent Christian art its first, 
fixed stamp, and created its first canon of types, which was no 
longer purely Jewish. Indeed, the Jewish ground-work still 
betrays itself for a long time afterwards, just as is the case with 
the primitive Christian liturgy and with the oldest system of 
prayers. This is proved by the surprising predominance of Old 
Testamental scenes in the burial-caverns of Rome as well as in 
the Orient and in other places” (p. 248 f.). 


Then Kaufmann emphasizes the point that the Christian 
art of Rome was determined by the Orient. He writes as follows 
with regard to the growth of the canon of pictures: ‘‘The increase 
particularly in Old Testamental subjects, points rather to Judaeo- 
Christian elements, and here again there is suggested, even if one 
does not wish to assume a decisive influence on the part of the 
Jewish community at Rome itself, the thought of eastern art and 
pattern-books.”’ (P. 249). In the course of his contrasting of 
the Orient and antiquity, we read in another passage in Kauf- 
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man’s work (p. 254): ‘‘that in addition to the antique, still 
another highly important factor influenced the ancient Christian 
art from the very beginning, namely, the art of Judaism, which 
for a long time has been scarcely appreciated.”’ 

After these general considerations Kaufmann describes first 
the “‘sepulchral cycle.’’ Frescoes of the necropolis of the Great 
Oasis depict the following on dome pictures: Moses and the 
Israelites, Pharaoh and his retinue, the Temple of the heavenly 
Jerusalem, Noah in the ark, the seven virgins, the sacrifice of 
Isaac, the prophet Jeremiah, the prophet Jonah (three scenes), 
Rebecca with her retinue, Isaiah, the three youths in the fiery 
furnace, Daniel in the pit, and Adam and Zoe. ‘‘With regard to 
their artistic ground-work the circumstance is extremely remark- 
able, that only two Christian pictures are interpolated between 
the Old Testamental scenes, i.e., the wise virgins, and Saint 
Thecla. The dwellers of the oasis manifestly worked in accord- 
ance with very ancient Judaeo-Christian patterns, and their 
apparently so barbarian remains form one of the most important 
documents of ancient Christian painting”’ (p. 263). 

In the representation of the symbolical signs and pictures 
(p. 266 ff.) the symbol of the fish is discussed first: ‘‘The acrosti- 
cal solution of the word ‘Ichthus’ reads as follows: ‘I(naots) 
X(piotés) O(eov) ‘U(uds) Z(wrnp). ‘One should remember 
likewise the fish as the Messianic food of the Jews!’ (P. 267). 
The question as to whether Jewish opinion was of influence in the 
choice of the fish-symbol shall be left undecided, as well as the 
question as to whether the word Ichthus originally formed an 
acrostic. However, if this should actually be the case, then one 
would have in this fact an example for abbreviations dating from 
the first century, a thing which would be of significance for the 
abbreviation of the name of God (‘7 instead of m7, and others) 
as well as for other abbreviations in Hebrew writings. The 
Aramaic papyri, to be sure, already know of the abbreviation 
w(=pw), and yet this, just because it designates an abbreviation, 
is not of conclusive evidence for the employment of other abbre- 
viations, especially in written works, as is a name like Ichthus, 
which was coined for the mass of the people. It is remarkable 
that the monogram of Christ was formed by the interscription 
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within each other of both (and not merely of the first) initial 
letters of the name Xpvordés, i.e., which thing would point to the 
fact that X alone did not serve as an abbreviation. Another 
question would be whether in this process the fear for the writing 
out of the complete Christian name of God did not play a role, 
just as was the case in Judaism. These questions are not touched 
upon by Kaufmann (p. 271 ff.), and I intended only to allude to 
them here. In many respects they are of great significance for 
the history of the abbreviations of words in general, but they can- 
not adequately be discussed here. 

Noteworthy is what Kaufmann says regarding the swastika 
“which as a sign of good fortune and a holy symbol can perhaps 
pass as the oldest hieroglyph in the world..... For early Chris- 
tinaty the swastika sign passes as a serviceable vezling of the cross, 
and so forth.”’ It is found already on stones of the Hallstattian 
epoch, in the bronze age, on Mexican monuments of the sun- 
worship, etc. Then Kaufmann observes as follows in the note on 
p. 271: ‘“‘An investigation concerning the relationship of the 
swastika and similar Christian secret symbols to the hieroglyphs 
of the eastern syncretism would be meritorious. That it has 
recently been chosen as the emblem of a sort of union of Aryans 
(Germanentum!), as an anti-Semitic symbol of aggression, shows 
how little its history and its significance are understood.”’ Anti- 
Semitic symbols and catchwords do not exactly grow up on the 
ground of science. On the same page Kaufmann mentions the 
fact that an attempt was made to find this sign in Genesis 4: 15; 
Job 31:35; Ezekiel 9:16 (read 9:4). Accordingly, it was regarded 
as a symbol of Jewish origin, and yet it was chosen nevertheless. 
Hatred too has a logic of its own. 

To the sepulchral cycle of pictures there belongs likewise 
the “mythological,” to which a separate paragraph (109) is 
devoted. Kaufmann correctly observes: ‘‘The nascent Christian 
practice of art retained for purposes of decoration for a time only 
such mythological motives as possessed nothing offensive and 
which had long since been stripped of their idolatrous character. 
In these instances too a process took place exactly similar to that 
which occurred in the case of the sepulchral formula D. M.*5 


16 Likewise among the Jews. Compare Mueller, Juedische Katakombe am 
Monteverde, p. 87, and Mueller-Bees. /.c., p. 71. 
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which is equivalent to the ‘dis manibus’ of the epitaphs.”’ Like- 
wise turkey-hens, sirens, Medusas, pomegranate, fruits, and 
those attributes employed in the worhsip of Dionysus, etc. (pp. 
278-279). Pictures of turkey-hens, Erotes, of the Muses, Amor, 
and Psyche, and so forth, were stripped of their mythological 
contents, and they served as a decoration without any symbolical 
significance (p. 253). 

Among the decorations of the Galilean synagogal ruins, in 
addition to eagles, lions, and centaurs, “‘human-shaped figures 
likewise occupy a surprisingly large space. There too we are 
dealing with a question of motives which are especially popular 
in the Roman burial art. The garland-wearing Erotes of the 
main-door of Tell Him are known to be one of the most frequent 
decorations of the sarcophagi, which are designated as garland- 
sarcophagi. The winged figures, with a wreath in their hands, 
which decorate the middle portals in Kefr Bir‘im and in ed- 
Dikke are a Graeco-Palestinian motive, whose origin can still be 
followed out clearly in the Syrian burial art.’’ ‘‘Still more sur- 
prising are the pictures of Dionysiac content, the harvest of the 
wine and the pressing of the grapes, in the friezes of Chorazin. 
In these cases too the models were to be found in the same 
province as those of all the other motives. From Roman sarco- 
phagi the picture of the gathering-in of the wine is well-known. 
For the most part it is Erotes who are occupied with the various 
tasks of the vintage. On the fragment of a Jewish sarcophagus 
from Vigna Randanini it is just the motive of the pressing of the 
grapes which has remained preserved from among the scenes 
represented; in the Christian burial art, on sarcophagi, and in 
the frescoes of the graves, the various processes of harvesting 
the wine in the autumn are especially frequent.’’*® 

Heathen, Jewish, and Christian graves exhibit the same 
adornment as the Galilean synagogal ruins. It is assumed that 
these ornaments were taken over from the sepulchral pictures. 
However, this is very doubtful, because it is not intelligible why 
the synagogue had to resort to borrowing from its burial art. It 
appears to be more natural that cemeteries and synagogues drew 


16 Kohl-Watzinger, Galilaetsche Synagogenruinen, pp. 199-200. 
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in common from the current private art. This is only by the 
way, since the main question is: how could the synagogues employ 
the above mentioned motives? Two answers are given. Accord- 
ing to the one, the Galilean Jews espoused a more lax practice 
with regard to the prohibition of pictures and figures, whereas 
according to the second explanation, the Jews in Galilee had 
received their synagogues as gifts from Roman emperors. “It 
was not the Jews themselves, who hardly had at their disposal 
the large funds for such monumental structures, who erected the 
synagogues on their own initiative; but rather were these syna- 
gogues established for them through foreign means, from a party 
which stood faced to them ina benevolent manner, yet without any 
deeper knowledge of their religion and of their customs. Struct- 
ures which, for the most part, stand in conspicuous places and 
which appear as a sign of the Jewish cities, thus comparable only 
to the heathen temples, could not have been erected without the 
express sanction of the Roman state. They are best to be 
explained as donations on the part of Roman emperors to the 
Jewish communities of Galilee.’ Kohl-Watzinger (p. 200) 
refers to several examples of the founding of synagogues by 
heathens, expecially to the Gospel of Luke (7:1-10), in accord- 
ance with which ‘‘a Roman centurian, the captain of Capernaum, 
erected a synagogue for the Jews, the forerunner of the structure 
whose ruins have been preserved today in Tell Him. The Gali- 
lean synagogues, therefore, as imperial donations, are adjoined 
to an older tradition, only they surpassed all previous private 
accomplishments in significance and in equipment. The leaders 
of the Jewish communities in Galilee accepting such a rich gift 
must have had it carried out according to the plans of the imperial 
architects even in cases where details of the decoration gave rise 
to offense in their eyes, for they were unwilling to incur the risk 
of forfeiting the valuable favor of the emperors. If subsequently 
the Jews themselves systematically destroyed the figurative 
decoration, the death of the founder or the dying out of the 
imperial house could have provided them with the possibility of 
so doing.” 

The distinguished explorers of the Galilean synagogal ruins 
bring their hypothesis forward in very eloquent fashion, and one 
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could almost be convinced thereby. Even if one would be willing 
to admit that Roman emperors founded synagogues for Galilean 
villages and had them erected by imperial architects without 
consulting with the Jews concerning the matter of decoration, 
nevertheless one cannot get around the fact that the Jews should 
have been utilizing synagogues the decorations of which they con- 
sidered to be idolatrous. In view of the large number of syna- 
gogues with such equipment—and there must indeed have been 
others, the ruins of which have not been preserved—one cannot 
assumed that one or two communities connived at the matter. 
Rather must it be taken as certain that the Galilean Jews saw 
nothing idolatrous in the ornamentations which we regard as 
heathenish, since, as Kaufmann correctly observes, they were 
stripped of their mythological content. Much has already been 
said concerning the attitude of the Jews towards the plastic 
art.17 However, the main question, namely, what the early 
rabbis of Palestine thought regarding this point, has not been dis- 
cussed sufficiently. Here too, in passing, this cannot be done, but 
only a few observations shall be made. 

The general view is dominated by the accounts of Josephus, 
who reports two cases of “‘iconoclasm.”’ In Antiquities, XVII, 6, 
2 (tr. Clementz, II, p. 464) it reads: ‘‘Now Herod had, to be sure, 
transgressed the law in many respects, so that Judas and Matthias 
were not in the wrong as to their accusation. For he had had an 
enormous and costly golden eagle set up above the largest gate of 
the Temple. Now the law, however, forbids all those who wish 
to order their lives in accordance therewith, even to think of the 
setting up of sculptures, or to represent any living beings at all 
in sacred gifts. Therefore the above-mentioned teachers of the 


1 Cp. J. E., Il, 143 (Art in the Synagogue); II, 141 (Kohler, Art, Attitude 
of Judaism toward); Kaufmann (David), Gesammelte Schriften, IX-XII, 
p. 150-261; I, 87-103 (Zur Geschichte der Kunst in den Synagogen); 
Guedemann, M., Das Judentum und die bildenden Kuenste, in the second annual 
report of the Wiener Gesellschaft fuer Sammlung und Konservierung von 
Kunst—und historischen Denkmaelern des Judentums; Kohl-Watzinger in 
their oft-quoted work; Grotte (Alfred), Deutsche, boehmische, und polnische 
Synagogentypen, Berlin, 1915; Wohlgemuth’s Jeschurn, in the latest volumes 
and elsehwere. Further literature is quoted by Schuerer, Geschichte, 114, 65, 
Note 169; especially the passages listed in the index, p. 36, sub. ‘‘Bilder.”’ 
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law declared that the eagle would have to be removed, even if 
some person were to meet with death thereby,” etc. In the 
parallel account (Bellum, I, 33, 2; tr. Clementz, p. 173) the 
version is: ‘‘And now the time has come to defend the honor of 
God and to destroy the sculptures which have been set up con- 
trary to the laws of the fathers. For it is unlawful to set up in the 
Temple statues, busts, or other kinds of sculptures, which bear 
the name of living beings. For Herod had had a golden eagle 
erected above the great Temple door.” 

In these passages Josephus declares expressly that zt as for- 
bidden to set up sculptures in the Temple. An image of an eagle 
in itself, provided that it does not serve as an object of worship, 
would not be something unlawful. In Mekhilta to Exodus 20:4 
and 20:23 (ed. Friedman, pp. 67b and 72b, cp. Midrash 
Hagadol to Exodus, ed. Hoffmann, pp. 218 f. and 239) there are 
enumerated all the kinds of sculptures which are forbidden as 
idols. The only sculptures which were present in the sanctuary 
are the two cherubim. To this the observation is made that four 
cherubim would already be gods of gold.t8 All the more is an 
eagle forbidden, even if it had not been regarded as an idol and 
felt to be such. All the vessels of the sanctuary were made of 
gold, but in case of need they could be made of silver likewise, 
whereas the Cherubim had to be made exclusively of gold. In 
this respect Herod’s eagle corresponded to the demands of the 
law, that is to say, it was made of gold, but it was not allowed 
to be set up in the Temple. 

In the other passage Josephus relates how Pilate had the 
image of the Caesar carried to Jerusalem on the ensigns, ‘‘al- 
though, however, our law prohibits all images. For this reason 
the previous procurators had always caused the standards to be 
borne in advance, at the entrance of the troops into the city, 
without decorations of this kind. Pilate was the first one who, 
without the knowledge of the people, had those likenesses brought 
to Jerusalem at night-time and there had them set up.” (Anti- 
quities, XVIII, 3, 1; in Clementz, p. 514). In the parallel account 

18 Mekhilta 73 b: tox simw vad apxi mod ,anr onder yoo abe 
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(Bellum, II, 9, 2; in Clementz, p. 215) Josephus says that it was 
‘‘a serious insult to the law which prohibited to the Jews the erec- 
tion of any kind of sculpture,”’ further, that Pilate ‘‘was implor- 
ingly besought by the Jews to remove the likenesses from Jeru- 
salem and not to undermine their ancient traditional religious 
statutes.’’ When Caligula gave orders to set up his statue in the 
Temple at Jerusalem, the Jews implored Petronius not to bring 
the statue to Jerusalem. He answered: ‘‘All the subjugated 
peoples have set up in each city, besides the statues of other 
gods, likewise such statues of Caesar’’ (ibidem, 10, 4; p. 219). In 
both cases the question is concerned with images of gods, for 
head images of the Caesar were placed likewise on the standards. 
Idols were not to be tolerated in the holy land, and yet from all 
this nothing can be gathered with reference to the attitude of the Jews 
towards tmages of a private character. 


The ancient rabbis regarded it as necessary to prove that 
images of the gods were not allowed to be set up as ornaments on 
the gates of cities and on the entrances to streets. To Ex. 20:23, 
“Ye shall not make unto you any gods of silver, or gods of gold,”’ 
the remark is made, ‘‘Do not say: We shall set up such things, 
just as other peoples (heathens) do, as decorations on the gates 
and entrances, sun, moon, dragon.’’?9 The setting up of Cheru- 
bim is expressly forbidden for synagogues and school-houses;?° 
no mention is ever made of other ornaments of the synagogues. 


In the Talmud only the images of idols are prohibited, and 
even these are forbidden only in cases where they have already 
been worshipped as such. If they have been broken into pieces 
by a heathen, then the fragments no longer pass for something 
idolatrous which one is not allowed to use—one may sell it, and 
so forth. Painted pictures in general are not prohibited, but 
only ‘‘raised’’ (plastic) ones; therefore, statues, and carved-out 


19 Midrash Hagadol to Exodus, ed. Hoffmann, p. 239; Mekhilta, ed. 
Friedmann, 73a. From the examples which have been mentioned above there 
follows that the Oriental cities used to place images of the sun, of the moon, and 
of dragons on the city gates. Dragons are mentioned frequently, especially 
in Tosefta ‘Aboda Zara 5, 2 (ed. Zuckermandl, 468, 14). See the passage on 
in note 21). See also Yer. ‘Aboda Zara, ch. 6, at the beginning. 

20 In the same passage. 
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images (Reliefs), and ‘‘deepened”’ ones (Bas-Relief), i.e., engraved 
ones, are allowed. In Tosefta A. Z. it is stated: “‘One is 
allowed to seal with a ring which has on it a figure. R. Hananiah 
ben Gamaliel said: In my father’s house (patriarchal house) 
sealing was done by means of seals on which there were figures. 
R. Eleazar bar Sadok says: There were all sorts of figures in 
Jerusalem, with the exception of figures of human beings.”’” 

Maimonides, gathering together all the Talmudical state- 
ments on this matter, codifies them as follows: 

“Statues, which non-Jews have made as ornaments, are 
permitted to be used; but statutes which they have made for the 
worship of idols, are prohibited.’ ‘‘As an ornament only a 
figure of a human being is not allowed to be made. For this 
reason one may not fashion a human figure either of wood, or of 
gypsum, or of stone. However, even this is prohibited only in 
cases where the figure is raised, for example, painting and wain- 
scoting in the room, and the like. If one has painted, one receives 
the lash. However, if the figure was made deep (bas-relief) or if 
they were figures on tablets (nvbavm mmbn °a dy), or pictures 
which have been woven into textile materials, then all this is 
permitted.’’ After Maimonides, still on the basis of the Talmud, 
has mentioned the fact that seals are permitted, but that, on the 
contrary, the sun, moon, stars, planets, and angels are forbidden 
to be represented on figures, he concludes as follows: ‘‘Figures of 
animals and of other living beings, with the exception of human 
beings, furthermore, figures of trees and plants and the like, are 
permitted, even if the figure is raised’”’ (Haute-Relief)?3. Paint- 
ings are not forbidden at all, only carved work: statues and raised 
work. No distinction is made between private use on the one 
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3 “A, Z. III, 10-11. There is prohibited only the nybia any, but not the 
nypwo mx. Gold and silver form an exception, for in their case one can be led 
astray, 1.e., one can regard them as idols. For 72) 17x, which Maimonides 
takes from the Talmud, see Levy, Neuhebraeisches Woerterbuch, I1, 323. 
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hand, and synagogues and graves on the other hand. Conse- 
quently, art is not to be banished from the synagogue and from the 
cemeteries according to the old rabbinical conception. Only the 
tdolatrous side ts to be taken into consideration to the effect that all 
these figures which were employed in the synagogues and in the 
cemeteries were not felt to be idolatrous, just as in actuality they did 
not bear this character. Even the early Christians made a dis- 
tinction between statues and other works of art, a subject to be 
discussed further below (p. 204ff.). 


The ancient Oriental view with regard to images of gods 
shows how firmly established is the difference between sculpture 
and painting, between statue and picture. In his instructive 
treatise on the term ‘Image of God,’ in which he compiles the 
peculiar development of this term in the ancient Oriental world 
of ideas, Johannes Hehn says, inter alia: ‘‘Our word ‘‘image’”’ for 
the Sumerian alam, the Babylonian salma, the Hebrew 0x, is not 
altogether appropriate in so far as we thereby think primarily of a 
painted figure, a picture. However, the Ancient Orient does not 
know of such things, but ‘‘image’’ means any plastic representa- 
tion. Whereas for us the image or picture has no real connection 
with the object which is represented, for the Sumerian and the 
Babylonian it signified the living embodiment of the person 
represented. The god-head is present in its image, just as it is 
embodied in the star .... There thus belongs to the images of 
gods and to the symbols of gods a kind of separate existence, 
with the result that they are thought of as separate deities, to 
which in writing one prefixes the divine determinative... 
Therefore the image stands likewise in the place of the god.’’™4 
The deification of the images brought about the horror which the 
Jews of all ages experienced for them, but only for the statues, 
and not for pictures. Neither in the Bible nor in the Talmud is 
any mention made of the latter. It is the ancient Oriental view 
which was of effect among the Jews of the Orient, not the Graeco- 
Roman, to the influence of which we are subjected even un- 
consciously. 

The Babylonian-Assyrian kings likewise were regarded as 


* Festschrift Edward Sachau, etc., (Berlin, 1915), p. 36 f. 
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images of the deity. They passed as having been forgotten by the 
deity, as his sons. ‘‘On occasions the king of Babylon is also 
addressed as the ‘“‘image of Marduk:” ‘O king of the universe, the 
image of Marduk art thou in the midst of thy servants.’ It is 
therefore intelligible why the Jews were unwilling to offer sacri- 
fices to kings and emperors, for in their opinion they were in this 
event images of gods, just as much as those of stone and bronze. 

In the same paper Hehn brings out in detail the fact that 
shadow-darkness, protection, and shade are synonymous con- 
cepts to the Babylonian, and to the Oriental in general,” with 
reference to the god-heads. In this sense the word obxy in Num- 


bers 14:9 will have to be understood: “Only rebel not against 
J H W H, neither fear ye the people of the land; for they are 
bread for us; their shadow (equivalent to ‘“‘their tutelary god’’) 
is removed from over them, whereas J H W H is with us.”’ The 
antithesis between b¥ and m7 proved that by the latter term 
another sort of tutelary God is to be understood. This concep- 
tion had its after-effects even when people were no longer con- 
scious thereof. The old view is petrified in the language. 5x isa 
petrifaction. The significance of ‘‘shadow”’ which is here sur- 
mised is perhaps to be assumed in other passages of the Bible as 
well, where the word 5x is comprehended as “‘protection.”’ 

I also propose, under the guidance of Hehn’s remark, to 
discuss quite briefly the significance of the word 191. It is proved 


that the Assyrian z7kru (name), signifies also ‘‘being’”’ (essence). 
“For the understanding of this zzkru we must remember that, for 
the Babylonian, as it is well-known, the terms ‘to name’ and ‘to 
be’ flow together, 7a dvéuaTa T&v 6vTwy vonuata. Therefore to 
him name is identical with being (essence).’’”” _In five passages of 
the Hebrew Bible the word 131 is understood to mean name.?8 


Kautzsch (Die Hetlige Schrift, 3rd edition) translates Ex. 3:15 as 
follows: ‘‘Jahwe, the God of our fathers, etc., has sent me to you; 


2 Hehn, ibidem, p. 48, in detail. 

26 Tbidem, pp. 39-40. 

27 Tbidem, p. 46. Cp. likewise p. 50. 

28 Gesenius-Buhl, Hebraeisches Woerterbuch, 16th edition, p. 199. They are: 
Ex. 3:15; Is. 26:8; Hosea 12:6; Ps. 102:13, 135:13. 
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thus do I wish to be named for all future, and thus to be called 
from generation to generation.”” Similarly, Ps. 135:13, whereas 
Ps. 102:13 is translated: ‘But Thou, Jahwe, remainest forever, 
and Thy name from generation to generation,’’ because there 
43! is mentioned alone, without oy. On the contrary, Is. 26:8, 


where both words follow right after each other, is translated: 
“Yea, the way of Thy judgments, Jahwe, have we waited for 
Thee; to Thy name and to Thy praise (qra1b) ow) is our desire. 
Fervently do I desire Thee in the night, yea in heartfelt manner 
do I long for Thee in the morning,” etc. In Hosea 12:6 criticism 
is directed against the text, the words 121 M7 Mxyaxn nbs nT, 
“Jahwe, the God of hosts, the One who is called Jahwe.’’ What 
opinion is one to form in this matter? In the preceding verse the 
compassion of God is mentioned, and in the following one there 
is an exhortation to love and justice and to hope in God. Here, 
as well as in Isaiah, there is emphasized the being (essence) of 
J H W H, who is merciful and kind. Therefore in all passages 
the word 13: will have to be translated by ‘“‘essence’’ (being): 


mir ts My name and My essence (being) for eternal times and 
from generation to generation, i.e., for all generations. At 
any rate, the Biblical mode of expression furnishes a parallel to 
the Babylonian. Even among the ancient Israelites the name 
expressed the essence. This view existed even thousands of years 
later, i.e., at the time of the Talmud. On the ground of its data I 
wrote a generation ago: ‘The name, which we are accustomed to 
regard as something accidental, is, according to the views of the 
ancients, an essential ingredient of the living beings and of inani- 
mate objects, by means of which their innermost kernel becomes 
revealed and characterized.’’?9 

After this short digression, which, properly, is not a digres- 
sion at all, I shall revert to the kernel of our problem, and shall 
attempt to prove furthermore that strict rabbinical opinion in 
Palestine itself was not able to carry its point through. To the 
above verse, ‘‘Ye shall not make besides (with) me (gods of silver 
and gods of gold)” the following observation is made: No one 
may make an altar, a table, or a candlestick in the form which 


29 Altjuedisches Zauberwesen, p. 117. Numerous proofs. 
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they have in the sanctuary, just as no house is allowed to have 
the form of the Hekhal, etc. No candlestick may be made with 
seven lamps, but one may make a candlestick with five, six, or 
eight lamps.3° In spite of this express prohibition a seven- 
branched candlestick made of stone has been unearthed in Pales- 
tine itself in a synagogue.3* The strict prohibition was issued just 
because everything which was prohibited was broken in practice. 
The circumstance that the Menorah actually came to be the sym- 
bol of Judaism indicates that such was the case. Wherever the 
seven-branched candlestick appears, whether it be on graves or 
in any other place, one is certain that one has before oneself a 
Jewish symbol. The prohibition is handed down in the name of 
R. Meir, a Tanna who flourished about the year 150, who had 
his origin in a Greek home, and was inclined towards “making 
the laws more stringent.”’ He must have been trying to oppose a 
deeply rooted custom, but without success, as the succeeding ages 
show. From this rooted custom the interpretation of the candle- 
stick to apply to the community of Israel was developed, which 
interpretation is given anonymously in the Pesikta Rabbati 
(296, ed. Friedmann) to Zechariah, 4, 2 (Yalkut IT, 570).3? 


Worthy of attention is the universality of the prohibition of 
imitating the Temple and its equipment and furnishings, with 
regard indeed to the synagogues and the school-houses, but 
also to the private houses. In the Mekhilta (73 b), the 
following comment is made on Ex. 20:23, ‘‘Ye shall not make 
with (besides) me. Thou shalt not say: Since the Torah has per- 


30 See the passage further below. 

31 yaip, etc., edited by N. Schlousch. (Jerusalem, 1921), illsutration there 
to p. 32. ; 

% b> amrn 7139 mam (Cant.4:7). nya mp? 755 dsqw now v. There- 
fore n22 and 42 are brought into connection with each other. The carrying 
out of the picture (Klein, M.G.W.J., LXV, 277) gives indication also of a later 
origin. For the candlestick se J. E., III, 531 (Illustration); Kohl-Watzinger, 
142-143, 187, and in other places. Krauss has incorrectly explained the 
employment of the candlestick in the Jewish catacombs by means of Prov. 
20:27 (J. E., III, 615 b), as though it were to be found only on graves. The 
oil-vessels which are portrayed on many stones (Mueller, Die juedische Kata- 
kombe am Monteverde zu Rom, p. 75) belong to the candlestick of Zechariah, 
which had “‘an oil-vessel on the top of it” (nwxn by mbm. 
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mitted it for the sanctuary, I shall make the same thing for the 
synagogues and for the houses of learning; for that reason it is 
said: “Ye shall not make for yourselves’.”’ This statement is found 
in greater detail in the Midrash Hagadol, undoubtedly from the 
Mekhilta of R. Simon ben Jochai. Here the reading is: ‘‘‘Ye 
shall not make with (besides) me,’ that is to say, let no one make 
an altar corresponding to the altar (of the sanctuary), no table 
in the form of the table, no candlestick in the form of the candle- 
stick. These are the words of R. Meir. The rabbis teach: Let 
no man make (build) a house (room) on the form of the Temple 
(b>), an exedra (ante-room) in the form of the Temple ante- 
room (o>:s), a court in the form of the outer-court (a1ty), a 
table, etc.’’33 From these prohibitions it may be deduced with 
great probability that all these things actually took place. The 
Halachic negation 1s a historical affirmation. This will be the case 
here as elesewhere in very many connections. I have deviated 
to some extent from our main subject; in conclusion I would like 
to emphasize once more the fact that the synagogal and sepulchral 
monuments which in our eyes are strange, could not have excited 
offense among the ancients, and that I cannot accept the orna- 
ments as a proof that the Galilean synagogues were given to the 
Jews as a present by Severus or another Roman Emperor. For 
the rest, Grotte has correctly observed in his essay on the Gali- 
lean synagogues*4 that the figural wall-pictures in the Polish 
synagogues of the Middle Ages “‘are far more doubtful, from the 


88 Mekhilta 73a: naa mw ain minn Oxi qoxn xbv, 095 ivy xd 
3) ,.MIWIID °NAA nvoID naa AwIYy (PIA WIPO: 
does not refer only to the Cherubim, as Rashi believes. This is proved by the 
passage from the Midrash Hagadol, ed. Hoffmann, 239: 
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See R. H. 24a and b. Asa matter of fact there were found on graves a three- 
branched candlestick and one with fourteen branches (Mueller, /.c., p. 71). 

3 M.F.W.J., LXV (1921), 26. On the attendance of women at synagogue, 
of which Grotte speaks on p. 25, compare the passage cited above in the 
text to note 12, Yalkut I, No 871), in whch there is mentioned the daily visit- 
ing of the synagogue on the part of a woman. 
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point of view of the religions, than the distorted figures of little 
men in Chorazin.” 

The synagogue of Hammam-Lif in North Africa, the mosaic 
of which displays loaves, fishes, and peacocks, which passed for 
Christian symbols, forms a counterpart to the Polish synagogues 
of the Middle Ages.35 On account of these symbols it was doubted 
at the beginning whether the structure in question was a syna- 
gogue and not rather a church, whereas now the general opinion 
is that it was a synagogue. The Jews had no knowledge that the 
figures in question represented Christian symbols. Thus there 
will apply to the synagogue the same statement which our author 
makes regarding the Christian church, namely, that people did 
not see anything offensive in many of the figurative representa- 
tions which were borrowed from the pagan art, for they had been 
stripped of their idolatrous character, and one no longer perceived 
anything heathenish in them. 

In the discussions with regard to the attitude of Judaism 
towards figures and pictures, no consideration has as yet been 
given to Aggadah, which, as the expression of the popular view, 
is historically at least as significant as is the Halakha. If the law 
shows what ought to be, popular legend shows that which 7s, that 
is to say, how the people think. Among the Jews, where popular 
legend too was preserved by the religious leaders of the people, 
popular legend is characteristic also for the legal view. I have 
in mind the legend concerning Solomon’s throne, which was very 
wide-spread, as is indicated by the various versions thereof. 
It has been preserved in the second Aramaic translation of the 
Book of Esther, in the Midrash and in other sources. There is 
already in existence on this point small literature, a dealing with 


% The literature will be found in Schuerer, Geschichte, II4, p. 510. Note 28. 
See ibidem, p. 521, and III, p. 54. Also Kohl-Watzinger, /.c., pp. 142, 146, 188, 
201. Concerning turkey-hens and other objects in Christian and Jewish art 
see our author, p. 279, and Kohl-Watzinger, p. 199-200. 


36 G, Salzberger, Salomos Tempelbau and Thron in der semitischen Sagen- 
literatur, Berlin, 1912 (Shcriften der Lehranstalt fuer die Wissenschaft des 
Judentums, Vol. II, Part 1). Editions of the Targum by Paulus Cassel, Aus 
Literatur und Geschichte, and by others. Latest translation by A. Sulzbach 
(Frankfurt an Main, 1922). The literature will be found in Salzberger’s work. 
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the time of the composition of the Targum, the origin of the 
legend, and other questions.*° 

Though the basis of the legend is old, nevertheless in the 
course of the centuries individual motives were added to it. 
Accordingly, the legend may pass as a sign of the prevailing 
view for all these periods. Its dissemination shows that one may 
regard this view as being acommon Jewish one. Since the legend 
speaks of the wise Solomon, of his throne, the like of which did 
not exist upon the earth, and which properly was patterned 
after the heavenly throne of God, there can be no question of the 
religion. Paulus Cassel, Kazser und Koenigsthrone, (Berlin, 
1874) is of the opinion that the legend goes back to Indian 
thrones, which is very probable. In this case it is all the more 
conclusive for our view. If people would have regarded such a 
throne as idolatrous, it would not have been annexed for King 
Solomon from India. According to the Jewish legend, Nebuchad- 
nezzar, Pharoah, Ahasuerus, and other world-rulers appropriate 
the throne of Solomon, for which they are punished, i.e., injured, 
by the throne itself. From whatever side we consider this legend 
it shows itself capable of evidence for the popular opinion as 
well as for the rabbinic view, and indeed also for the post-Tal- 
mudic period, when the law became ever more stringent with 
regard to this point. And now let us hear briefly what the legend 
relates concerning the flgural fitting-out of this throne, the eternal 
pride of the Jewish people. 

There were six steps to the throne. Their arrangement was 
as follows: 
On the: 

First step there lay a golden bull, opposite a golden lion, 

Second step there lay a golden wolf, opposite a golden lamb, 

Third step there lay a golden panther, opposite a golden 

camel, 
Fourth step there lay a golden eagle, opposite a golden 
peacock, 
Fifth step there lay a golden cat, opposite a golden hen, 


Sixth step there lay a golden sparrow-hawk, opposite a 
golden dove. 
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On the top of the throne there stood a golden dove, which 
held in its claws a sparrow-hawk. Other versions mention a: 
bear, elephant, ass, reem (wild bull?), gazelle, kid, griffin, 
swallow.3?7 The animals and the birds talk, scream, and so forth. 
Still more instructive, however, is the following passage from 
Targum Sheni, which I present herewith in accordance with 
Salzberger’s translation :3° 

“Above the top of the throne there stood a golden candle- 
stick, which, according to its prescription (Ex. 37), had been 
made with its wicks, pomegranates, tongs, snuff-dishes, cups, 
and lilies. On the one side of the golden candlestick there reared 
themselves aloft seven golden shafts, upon which the seven fathers 
of the world were portrayed; these are their names: Adam, Noah, 
Shem the elder, Abraham, Isaac, Jacob, and Job between them; 
on the second side of the candlestick there raised themselves aloft 
other shafts, upon which the seven pious ones of the world were 
portrayed: their names are Levi, Kehat, Amram, Moses, Aaron, 
Eldad, Medad, and among them, Hur. Above the candlestick, 
etc., beneath it was a golden basin, etc. Upon it Eli was por- 
trayed, etc.. Pinehas and Hofni, Nadab and Abihu.”’ 

In every climate and in every period after the exile the Jews 
were conscious of the fact that the worship of idols was the grav- 
est sin and that this prohibition applied to King Solomon the 
same as it applied to every Jew. Now if they had seen anything 
idolatrous in figures of animals and of human beings, their 
phantasy would not have ascribed such figures to the royal 
throne. Indeed, the description of the throne in I Kings 10:18-20 
already mentions twelve lions, and the parallel account in II 
Chronicles 10:19 makes mention likewise of a lamb.39 If figures 
of animals had been something shocking to the sensibilities of the 
Jews of Rabbinism, they would have allowed the matter to rest 
with the Biblical account, and would not have embellished this 
account still further. And this was done by Jews who were so 


37 Salzberger, /.c., p. 80-86. 

38 P. 93. I am omitting that which does not come into consideration for 
our purpose. Cp. also Sulzbach. 

38 Cp. Salzberger, p. 55 f., where the translations also are discussed. On 
Job in this legend see p. 105, and Note 1. 
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sensitive with regard to the matter of “idolatry” that they 
sacrificed their lives even at the suspicion thereof. The portrayal 
of the patriarchs as well as of the law-giver and of the high-priest 
would be quite particularly striking, zf human figures, even per se, 
had been felt to be idolatrous. Rather does it follow from the 
legend that only such statues or plastic figures passed as being 
forbidden as had been made for idols, which the Talmud actually 
mentions.4® One must consider that the Aramaic translation of 
the Book of Esther was recited, or, in later times, was read before 
the community on the day of Purim, immaterial whether officially 
or privately, and indeed in oriental countries with a thoroughly 
heathenish population. Even if the question of figures could still 
be debatable from the Halachic view, 1t was not so from a historical 
standpoint, in accordance with the surport of the Solomonic throne- 
legend. ; 

There existed among the Jews an aversion to figures, which 
originated from the images of the gods and from their worship, 
and was fostered thereby. In the case of human figures the 
idolatrous character was present, as a general rule, therefore the 
Jews felt a repugnance towards them, because they belonged to 
heathens. On the contrary, however, in figures made by Jews, 
one saw no idolatrous images, if they were not consecrated as 
such. Accordingly, nothing offensive was found in the figures of 
the Solomonic throne. This applies as well to all figures which 
Jews placed in graves. synagogues, or elsewhere. 

Adam, Noah, Abraham, Isaac, Jacob, Moses, and Job, who, 
according to the throne-legend, were represented on the seven- 
branched candlestick, are found in sundry combinations on 
Christian monuments. Whether the Jews borrowed from the 
Oriental Christians, as the figures of Adam and Noah would seem 
to indicate, or whether the reverse is the case, is a question which 
I am unable to decide. A special investigation conducted on a 
wide basis would have to be undertaken. 

That figures disturb the devotion at prayers is a new point 


40 'A Z., 41 f.; ar aay isvye (cbsaw). Non-Jews can deprive their 
idols of their idolatrous character by means of a stroke, or by similar methods, 
whereas Jews cannot do this, either with their own idols, or with those of 
heathens. 
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of view, which antiquity did not know, and which was first 
asserted by Maimonides. Onecan reasonbly doubt this in accord- 
ance with the experiences which the Christian church has had 
ever since it came into existence. However, there is no need to 
enter further into this question here, where we are concerned with 
antiquity. Other reasons can be asserted against ornaments of 
figures, immaterial as to what kind. Only a few details still 
remain to be discussed. 


One of the oldest Christian symbols is the dove. ‘‘In con- 
junction with its Biblical mission of peace (in the story of Noah, 
and the three Babylonian youths) it was indeed a symbol of the 
soul living in eternal peace, probably in connection with the 
primitive conception of the soul as a bird” (p. 284). On a gold 
glass and on Jewish gravestones there have been found doves 
which are holding the ribbons of a bow with their bills.4* More- 
over, the conception of the soul as a bird can be proved also in 
the Talmud. Rabba bar Nahmani, a Babylonian academy-head, 
died in the year 322 as a martyr, which was announced by a 
heavenly voice. They looked for his body and could not find it, 
until they ‘‘saw birds which gave shade with their wings’ and 
then they knew that Rabba lay there (B. M. 86a in detail). On 
this legend the conception of the soul as a bird has clearly exer- 
cised a decided influence. This is something quite different from 
the dove as the holy spirit,4? and I know of no example from the 
rabbinical literature. 


“The cock appears . . . now and then as a herald of light; as 
such Prudentius.. . celebrates him, and Hilarius and Ambrosius 
mention him’’ (p. 289). This idea was probably taken over from 
Judaism. When the cock crows, one is obliged to pronounce the 
following benediction, ‘‘Blessed be God, who has given to the 
cock reason to distinguish between day and night.’’ This bene- 
diction, which still today occupies the first position in the daily 


4* Kohl-Watzinger, p. 201, where the literature is given. On the throne of 
Solomon there was also a dove (above, p. 187. Concerning doves and birds 
as sepulchral figures, cp. Mueller, p. 81-85. Ibidem, p. 67, there is a statistical 
list of the sculptures (see also p. 69). 

4 Cp. my article ‘‘Holy Spirit,” in the J. E., VI, 446 ff. 
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prayers, is very old ;4# it was the first praising of theday. It wasa 
conception wide-spread among the people that only the cock 
knows the exact moment at which the night gives way to the 
light of day. That which found entrance into the liturgy was 
generally well-known, and the fathers of the church as well as the 
artists did not need to study the Talmud. It may have been an 
ancient Oriental conception, but it certainly reached the early 
Christians by way of the Jews.“4 Its relation to the light of the 
world beyond is a Christian reinterpretation. The Jews could 
not employ the cock as a motif, because they knew of it as an 
idolatrous offering. 

“In several cases, for example, on ornaments of doors... . 
one sees below the dragon likewise a lion, the best illustration of 
Psalm 90:13” (p. 291). To this the observation is to be made that 
the ninety-first Psalm (not the ninetieth) is called the ‘‘Song 
against the Demons”’ (my bw 7w), and is still recited today at 
funerals. By means of the representation of the slaying-of the 
dragon and of the lion, the demons are to be kept away from the 
house. In this case, too, we are concerned with a motive which 
may very well have been taken from the Jewish liturgy (cp. this 
Annual, I, 237). The seven-branched candlestick, discussed 
above, was regarded as a symbol of Judaism likewise by the early 
Christians, and was employed as such. ‘‘In another case one 
sees the overturned seven-branched candlestick as the ‘end of 
Judaism’ ”’ (p. 291, according to Delattre, ‘‘Lampes Chrét., n. 
694). On epitaphs there are found the palm, vine, wreath, and 
crown (pp. 292-294). The first two are Jewish emblems, which 
Kohl-Watzinger, l.c. p. 186 ff., have last discussed in detail. It is 
now questionable whether the early Christians did not take over 
these motives ‘and reinterpret them, since both of them surely 
symbolize Judaism. On the wreath cp. the same authors, p. 90.4 

After the sepulchral cycle of figures Kaufmann discusses in a 
separate chapter the Biblical. scenes in two separate divisions, 


4 Ber. 60 b; Yer. Ber. 13 c 10 (the other benediction has the same sense). 

“4 Concerning the cock in general see ‘‘Cock” in the J. E., IV, 138 (L. 
Ginzberg), and, in addition to the literature listed there, S. Baer’s Prayer 
Book: bxrw ntay 'b, p. 40. 

4 Kaufmann, p. 293, n. 2, where Psalm 80 is assuredly a misprint for 90. 
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first, the Old Testamental, and second, the New Testamental 
scenes. At the very beginning he expresses himself in the fol- 
lowing remarkable sentences on the subject of the origin of these 
pictures (p. 298): 

‘““A striking phenomenon in connection with the considera- 
tion of those cycles of pictures which illustrate the deliverance and 
the heavenly redemption, is the preponderance of Jewish para- 
digms of the Old Testament. It is to be explained not merely on the 
ground of the Jewish basis of the early Christian prayers, but it 
justifies also the assumption of a specifically Jewish art, which 
was already familiar with these cycles. As the place of its 
flowering the great Hellenistic cities, particularly Alexandria, are 
to be considered. Even for the increase which certain represen- 
tations from the third century on received, e.g., the addition of 
Habakkuk in the Daniel scene, of the angel to Tobias and to the 
youths in the fiery furnace, of the Israelites, to Moses in the scene 
of the miracle of the well; or for the appearance of new types, 
such as the oppression and the calling of Moses, the refusal of the 
worship of statues, and Elijah’s Assumption into heaven, there 
will have to be assumed less an independent creating on the part 
of Roman artisans than the influence of a strictly Judaeo- 
Christian art-centre. It will be reserved for the progressing 
study of Oriental finds to recognize in its separate details the 
pathway of this taking-over. The fresco-cycles of the ‘‘Great 
Oasis” and likewise Judaeo—Christian diminutive monuments of 
the kind of the Daniel amulet which was published by O. Wulff 
(Reportorium fuer Kunstwissenschaft, 1912, 292) allow us to have 
a presentiment of this pathway.” 

There are now described in chronological sequence pictureson 
which there appear the protoplasts (Adam and Eve), Cain and 
Abel, Noah in the Ark, Abraham’s sacrifice, the passage through 
the Red Sea, scenes of Moses, David, the Assumption of Elijah, 
the cycle of Jonah, the vision of Ezekiel (the resuscitation of the 
dry bones, ch. 37), the Babylonian youths (Hananiah, Mishael, 
and Azariah), Daniel, Job, Isaiah, and Jeremiah (also Susanna 
and Tobias). Abraham’s sacrifice is represented more than one 
hundred times (p. 304), “‘the pictures of Jonah date back as far 
as the second century” (p. 311). ‘‘The youths in the fiery furnace, 
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always conceived as Orantes, occur approximately twenty times 
on sepulchral frescoes, almost as often in the sarcophagal plastic 
art, and less frequently on ivory works, etc.” (p. 315). Daniel 
appears “independently (1) in the lion’s den, and (2), as a slayer 
of dragons. The first scene belongs to the more favorite one of 
the ancient art’’ (p. 317). Among the Old Testamental pictures 
apart from Adam and Eve as well as from Cain and Abel—there 
predominate those which are mentioned in the Jewish (and thence 
also in the early Christian) prayers as examples of the deliver- 
ance through the might and mercy of God. The interpretations 
which are given to Yer. Ber. 13c are characteristic. The ‘‘patron”’ 
(protector) is able to deliver his client, when he is imprisoned, 
when he is about to be judged, but if he were to be cast into the 
water or into the fiery furnace, or into the den of lions, ‘‘where is 
’ he and where is his patron? God, however, delivered Jonah from 
the belly of the fish, Hananiah, Mishael, and Azariah from the 
fiery furnace, and Daniel from the lions’ den.’’ These were the 
favorite pictures. Thus it is said also in the Apostolic Constitu- 
tions (V, 7): ‘“He who drew Jonah, alive and uninjured, after 
three days out of the belly of the sea-monster, and the three 
youths out of the Babylonian fiery furnace, and Daniel out of the 
jaws of the lion, this one will not fail to awaken us.’’ The con- 
nection between picture and prayer is acknowledged (Kaufmann 
and Michel), but I wish only to observe that the matter is not to 
be understood as though the artists had taken the motives from 
the liturgy, perhaps from a prayerbook, which was not in exist- 
ence at all, but rather is it to be understood, that these Biblical 
narratives had seized the minds of the believers, who knew them 
from the prayers, that they were impressed upon their memory, 
and that they occupied their phantasy. The artists drew from a 
living well, from the soul of the people. 

Some consideration ought to be given furthermore to the Jewish 
sermon, of which, as far as I can see, no mention 1s made anywhere. 
The Jews did not provide for the knowledge of Scripture merely 
by means of the reading of the law (the Torah) and of the pro- 
phetical sections, but likewise through the explanation of the 
scriptures, the homily, the sermon, in a word, by means of the 
Haggadah. The Haggadah is not a written work, not a book, but 
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oral instruction, which flowed into collections, today available as 
books. Likewise in the early Christian church the instruction 
was first of all an oral one, in accordance with the Jewish pattern, 
as is generally acknowledged. The Haggadists painted by means 
of words, the artists with the brush and the chisel. The preacher 
of the synagogue dwelt with predilection on the great ancestors 
of the olden times, ‘on the wondrous deeds of God, of which He 
deemed them worthy. Thus in the case of Abraham, Moses, 
Jonah, the three youths, Daniel, etc., hence these stories became 
known to all the strata of the people and were beloved by them. 
The scribe probably disseminated the Bible as a book; the main 
instruction, however, was carried on orally, by means of the liv- 
ing word. From his mouth the people heard the wonderful 
stories, and indeed according to the conception of the folk- 
teacher. Therefore the question is not to be propounded whether 
prayer and picture were connected with each other. This is 
certain, but both prayer and picture arose from the soul of the 
people, both drew from one and the same source, from the folk- 
piety, which the Jewish scribe inculcated at first directly into his 
own people, and subsequently indirectly into the confessors of 
Christianity, of Jewish as well as of heathen descent. The great 
pictures of the past ages, of the wondrous deliverance of the 
righteous from distress and death, lived in the mind of the 
people. This is primary; their interpretation as referring to the 
soul and to the future world, their symbolization, is secondary. 
About the cycle of the pictures of Jonah, dating back into the 
second century, we read in Kaufmann (pp. 311): ‘‘Among all the 
Old Testamental paradigms of the primitive Christian art, it, in 
addition to the vision of Ezekiel, expresses most clearly the great 
dogma. of the resurrection; the é\mls kal mioris els capmKos 
avacracw. Accordingly, frescoes, reliefs, gold-glasses, diptychs, 
lamps, and gems bring the story of the wonderful deliverance of 
the prophet, a favorite motive even in the early prayer-system.”’ 
The Apostolic constitutions, V, 7, will serve as an example, for 
here the reference to the awakening of the dead is expressly 
mentioned. 

In the Jewish prayers the conception of the resurrection does 
not occupy a role. The dogma of the bodily resurrection, the 
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“revivification of the dead”’ (anon nnn), is extensively discussed 
in the eleventh chapter of Sanhedrin. He who denies the resur- 
rection of the dead has no share in the future world, it is stated in 
the introduction, from which one perceives that at the beginning 
of the second century the early rabbis were occupied with this 
dogma, which they sought to support by means of the threat of 
the greatest punishment. The dogma, however, is derived from 
the Torah and from other Biblical writings, but the miracle of 
Jonah is mot adduced as a proof. The awakening of the dead 
through the prophet Ezekiel (ch. 37) is brought into connection 
with the three youths in this wise, that those who had been 
resurrected struck Nebuchadnezzar in the face (Sanh. 92 b), but 
the deed of Ezekiel, who reawakened to life those who had been 
slain, is not employed as a proof for the resurrection. It thus 
appears to be highly probable that the reinterpretation of the 
act of Ezekiel as referring to the resurrection took place for the 
first time in Christian circles, immaterial whether in Judaeo- 
Christian or in pagan-Christian circles. Whereas in the Jewish 
prayer the wonderful occurrences of the past ages are mentioned 
as acts of favor on the part of God, which were shown to the 
ancestors, in the Christian prayers they receive a symbolical 
meaning of the redemption of the soul and the resurrection of the 
body, which sense then passes over to the sepulchral and eccles- 
iastical art. Thus it will be understood why the pictures in 
question did not gain admittance either into the sepulchral or 
into the synagogal art, and likewise not even in places where 
decorations, even of heathenish character, came to be employed. 
The question which has been discussed here briefly would be 
well deserving of a thorough investigation. 

The hope in the resurrection is found already on a Judaeo- 
Latin epitaph, probably dating from the beginning of the second 
century, in Rome. There it is said with reference to a certain 
woman: ‘‘Again into life, again to the light will she return. For 
the hope that she will be resurrected into eternity which, a 
veracious promise, is promised to the worthy and pious, can she 
therefore cherish, since she has merited it to have a seat in the 
most holy land.’’ 4*Deissmann correctly observes that here it can- 


46 Mueller-Bees, /.c., No. 145, p. 134. 
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not be a question of Paulinian influence, for the Pharisees (better, 
the Jews) themselves were acquainted with and disseminated the 
doctrine of the resurrection.‘ 


On another epitaph there are found five Hebrew letters which 
are separated into two groups by a seven-branched candlestick. 
Two readings are possible, either bs ny’ or D8 w. It has been 
assumed that by -y, “may God awaken,” is to be read, or 


byw, “Israel.’48 ‘May God awaken,” or, better ‘God will 
awaken,’’ would be quite appropriate for the contents of an epi- 
taph, and yet there is no evidence that the word 1’ is employed 
in this sense of awakening of the dead. In the great vision of the 
prophet Ezekiel (ch. 37) there occur the expressions ‘‘Ye shall 
live,” “I will bring you up from your graves;’’ in Daniel 12:2 
there is employed the expression,” ‘“‘And many of them that sleep 
in the dust shall awake’’ (1¥‘p’); elsewhere there is employed the 
expression, ‘God kills and makes alive’ (7n1 nM); in the 
Eighteen Benedictions it is said: ‘‘“God gives the dead life’ 
(and mn). The technical expression in the Mishna is nnn 
onon, “the restoring of the dead to life.’ In the customary 
Jewish liturgy for the dead (77 pms) there are likewise em- 
ployed the expressions mmm. mnn, and nynad mond. The 
expression 98 4y” would bea translation of the English ‘‘may God 
awaken,’ and in the phrase there would still be lacking the 
reference to the dead, i. e., it would have to read: “may God 
awaken him” (vy). 


The reading bx7w does not yield any proper meaning, for, 
on the one hand, the connection of the seven-branched candle- 
sticks to Judaism as an emblem has already been expressed, and 
on the other hand, it must be borne in mind that the Jews in 
Rome, as all over the Diaspora, called themselves ‘‘Jews’’ or 
“Hebrews,” but not Israelites. The name dx” is employed 
only where it does not stand in contrast to other peoples, whereas 
in the Diaspora ‘‘Jew”’ or ‘‘Hebrew’’ is the current designation. 
For the rest, this epitaph is of a child, called Juda. I suggest that 


47 See Deissmann, p. 134 f. 
48 Deissmann, p. 162. 
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the vocalization should be by -w, ‘‘God is just.’’ In Psalm 92:6 


it is said: ‘“The Lord is upright (just, 1’), in whom there is no 
unrighteousness.’’ and likewise elsewhere. However, here Deut 
32:4 is more appropriate, where it is said, ‘‘The rock, His work is 
perfect; for all His ways are justice; A God of faithfulness and 
without iniquity; just and right is He.”’ The characteristic words 
are Ww by. Even today the liturgy for the dead, which is called 


“the acknowledgment of the judgment” (i. e., of God), still 
begins with this sentence. This 77 pi7¥ is mentioned frequently 
even in the Talmud. The parents humble themselves before the 
will of God, just as it is prescribed to recite nos }"7 417A, 
“Blessed be the just Judge’, in cases of death, a practice preva- 
lent today, just as the words of Job, ‘“‘The Lord gave, and the 
Lord hath taken away; Blessed be the name of the Lord”’ (1:21), 
is spoken. Therefore with these two words the parents would be 
acknowledging the justice of God. Hence, there would not be 
expressed here a hope in the resurrection. 

It could also be assumed that an abbreviation of the phrase 
bsaw Sy mbw lies before us, as in a Graeco-Hebraic epitaph 
from Chirbet Hebra (Palestine), from Psalm 125:5, whereby a 
blessing is asked for by reason of a death, 1.2., God preserve 
Israel from sorrow (the details will be found in Klein, Juwedisch- 
Palaestinisches Corpus Inscriptionum,’’ Vienna-Berlin 1920, p. 
55). However, this interpretation is not probable, because the 
most important word, obw, would be lacking. 

A Greek ossuary inscription from Jerusalem—(translated 
by I. Loew, in Klein, |. c. p. 31): ‘“Phaedon and Epictetos. Sleep 
of the Resurrection.’’ Here we would have a further example of 
the hope for the resurrection on a Jewish inscription. Loew 
arrives at this translation of the Greek words kwua Tov ZyTov in a 
very complicated way, i.e., by means of the Onomastica sacra, 
which hardly a scholar understands, whereas a sepulchral inscrip- 
tion is supposed to be intelligible to everybody. Moreover, 
‘sleep of the resurrection”’ itself has no sense. There is a resur- 
rection from sleep, but no sleep of the resurrection. Inasmuch as 
the hope in the resurrection is not usual to being expressed on 
Jewish epitaphs, this interpretation must be decidedly rejected. 
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The ‘‘New Testamental pictures’’ (pp. 321-356) are equally 
interesting, but they do not offer any special Jewish interest, and 
likewise the ‘‘Iconography of God and of the Saints” (pp. 356- 
399), can here be passed by. However, only a few points are to be 
touched upon. In the section on the Christ-types one reads the 
following sentences: ‘‘Nikolaus Mueller‘? was the first to see in 
the parting of the hair of the head an expression of the Jewish 
nationality of the Saviour, while citing numerous other monu- 
ments in comparison. A series of half-length pictures in the 
Roman catacombs, for the most part, from the second half of the 
fourth century, forms the transition in the west to this ‘‘Jewish”’ 
type, and of these the one in the arch of the Arcosol, of Celerina 
in Praetextat, has been preserved the best’’ (p. 365). In con- 
clusion Kaufmann says (p. 367): ‘‘As has been said, the origin of 
the bearded type is to be traced back to the attempt (a) to 
ascertain the historical personality of the Lord, and (b) to indicate 
his nationality likewise in the further development.’’ Clement of 
Alexandria, the Apostolic Constitutions, and the Didascalia 
Apostolorum recommend beardedness as alone worthy of the 
Christian. ‘The beard should serve him as a sign of grandeur, 
attest to his strength, courage, and energy, and lend him author- 
ity” (ibidem). It is not known how the historical picture was 
arrived at. Kaufmann mentions literary descriptions, portraits 
which have been handed down; on many pictures a local stamp is 
impressed, and there is much that is indicative of Mesopotamia, 
“Oriental import.” If one should wish to paint the historical 
Christ and to signify his nationality, it would be near to consider 
meanwhile the living Jewish types. This possibility, that the 
artists may have taken Jews as the model, is not mentioned by 
our author, whereas this should occur even in the present time. 
From antiquity, barring the Arch of Titus, there exist no pictures 
of Jews. The figures on the Arch of Titus appear to represent no 
Jewish types, whereas the pictures of Christ of the category 
under discussion at least are intended to be Jewish types. It 
would not be uninteresting thus to investigate the extent to 


49 “Christusbilder,” in Realencyclopaedie fuer protestantische Tehologie und 
Kurche,’’? IV, 79. 
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which these pictures tally as types of Jews of the fourth century. 
As far as I know, these are the sole dates for the antique Jewish 
type. In speaking of the pictures C. Maria Kaufmann does not 
mention that ‘‘historical’’ types or the indication of the nation- 
ality may have been striven after. In contrast to this, pictures of 
angels too would enter into consideration. For bearded angels 
also occur. Since the fourth century Oriental types which are 
provided with wings have formed the model for angels, whereas 
older angels did not have wings. The Talmud knows only of 
angels with wings (see Kaufmann, page 378). 

Our book devotes a separate section to the ‘‘Representations 
from Human Life’ (pp. 399-411), which is divided into two 
paragraphs. In the first, ecclesiastical life is discussed; in the 
second, private life. Although acts of the marriage ceremony 
and the life occur on pictures, and although the representations 
from private life are numerous, none the less these pictures, 
ivory-carved works, etc., would hardly yield anything for the 
knowledge of early Judaism, for Kaufmann concludes: ‘‘The 
artist took his models, above all, from pagan patterns”’ (p. 413). 

Of greater importance for us is the section, ‘“‘The Basilical 
Cycle and the Mosaic’”’ (pp. 412-443). First of all, a compilation 
of all the Jewish would greatly be desired, which, in view of their 
small number, would not be difficult. The Christian mosaics, on 
the contrary, are very numerous, and the plan which was con- 
ceived by a certain French scholar of making such a Corpus has, 
as the result of his death, not yet been carried out. The sentence 
just quoted with reference to the pagan models probably applies 
at first hand to the mosaics, but one perceives in the meantime 
from Kaufmann’s representation what significant material for 
comparison the Christian mosaics furnish for the Jewish ones. 
The very fact of their being taken over from heathen antiquity 
is at once remarkable. ‘‘Mosaic floors, in part with Hebrew 
inscriptions, which probably belong to the third up to the begin- 
ning of the fourth century C. E., have been discovered in several 
synagogues of Palestine; thus, for example, in Kefar Kenna, 
where a certain Jose, the son of Tanhum, and his sons mention 
themselves as the makers, and in Sepphoris, where the Aramaic 
inscription makes mention of a Rabbi Judan, the son of Tanhum, 
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who donated the Moaiac.s° In ‘Ain ed-Dok there was discovered 
a portion of a mosaic floor of a synagogue, in which an Aramic 
inscription mentions the Parnas (head) Benjamin, the son of 
Jose.** No logic and no Talmudical discussion are of any avail 
against the facts. Since a Rabbi is named as the donor of the 
mosaic floor, and since furthermore, a Parnas, and also a father 
with his sons, are praised as the makers (assuredly as the donors), 
mosaic floors did not pass as tabooed, but, on the contrary, they 
were considered meritorious as decorations.‘? 

It is now not uninteresting to learn from the Christian monu- 
ments that the mosaic art flourished in Palestine. In the para- 
graph concerning the canon of pictures of the early Christian 
basilica we read the following in our author’s work: ‘‘The his- 
torical cycles had their starting-place in Palestine, the influence 
of which on the occident is illustrated the most clearly by the 
mosaics of Ravenna. Thus the pictures in the long-house of S. 
Apollinare nuovo give us information with reference to the total 
extent of this eastern cycle.” It is established by documents 
“that at about the time when the fourth century was passing 
into the fifth, there arose in the occidental church interior 
picture-cycles, for the individual compositions of which Palestine 
furnished the patterns’ (p. 417). Now the question must be 
asked, whether the mosaics of the synagogues served the Judaeo- 
Christians of Palestine as an incident, and through them, also 


5° Kohl-Watzinger, J.c. p. 145. 

x Klein, /.c., p. 69 ff., is of the opinion that the Parnas lived about the year 
200. See next note. 

82 The question is discussed in Elbogen, Der juedische Gottesdienst, p. 456, 
462; Krauss, Synagogale Altertuemer, p. 348 f. (with errors); Klein, J.c. From 
Meg. 22b it follows that the Babylonian synagogue had stone slabs. The 
question why Rab did not fall upon his face is discussed and justified in sundry 
ways. From such a discussion no historical conclusions are to be drawn, even 
though it had Halakhic effects. Klein, Palestina-Studien (n-ypnb o-nw onpxo 
bxiw pax), II, pp. 30-38, has again discussed the question of the Mosaics, 
and now he quite correctly represents the view that they were not forbidden. 
However, he errs when he believes that Christian influence manifested itself, 
and that the mosaics of the synagogues originate from the Byzante period. 
The mosaic art originates from the heathen antiquity, from which first Jews, 


then Christians, took it over; at any rate, the synagogue was the first, and then 
the church. 
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the Pagan-Christians, or whether they influenced them in an 
altogether direct manner, not so much as to the pictures them- 
selves, but rather as to their mosaicizing in general. There could 
likewise be discussed the subjects of the pictures, in accordance 
with the statement, which may be used in Kaufmann (p. 418 f.), 
that with Ambrosius (died 397, in his distichs) seventeen pictures 
from the Old Testament and four from the New Testament have 
been preserved. Prudentius furnishes a compilation of. twenty- 
four pictures from the Old Testament and twenty-five from the 
New Testament. ‘‘Remarkable, in connection with these verses, 
is the manner of the description of Palestinian holy places, which 
reappears in individual cases almost word for word in occidental 
pilgrims’ reports. One entire fourth of all the pictures clearly 
betrays the Palestinian stamp. Says A. Baumstark:s Either 
Prudentius had before himself a double cycle of merely local 
occidental mosaics or mural paintings, which cycle had arisen in 
accordance with Palestinian models, or he himself, while being 
directly under the influence of Palestinian art, wrote his verses 
for an occidental double cycle which first had to be created under 
the same influence. Whether in the one case or in the other, 
they are early Christian-Palestinian picture-compositions, a fact 
which is reflected more or less directly or indirectly in the Dit- 
tochaeum, and in accordance therewith the collection of Latin 
“tituli’”’ will have to be utilized by inconographical investigation.” 


On p. 433 Kaufmann emphasizes very strongly the oriental 
covering of the church-ornaments of Rome and of other occidental 
places, especially of Ravenna. From our point of view it is of 
significance that the mosaic art flourished in Palestine, and the 
influence of the environment will have asserted itself here too, as 
elsewhere among the Jews. However, this question again would 
be well worth a separate investigation, whether the mosaic art 
of the.Jews influenced the ecclesiastical mosaic art. Here the 
problem has been merely propounded. 

The section ‘‘Early Christian Book Painting’ (pp. 448-459) 
is of great interest even of itself, without regard to any specially 


53 Fruehchristlich-palestinensische Bildkompositionen in abendlaendischer 
Spiegelung, Byzantinische Zeitschrift, 1911, 179 f. 
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Jewish respects, inasmuch as it treats not only of miniatures of 
the New Testament, but likewise of the Old Testament. The 
early Christians took over this kind of art, like the musive, from 
antiquity. Like the classics, chronicles, calendars, and the like, 
so too Biblical books were adorned with pictures. The pictures 
had no educational purpose at all, but they were merely for the 
purpose of fitting out the holy books in a worthy manner. ‘This 
care was extended particularly to the calligraphy, then to the 
adornment and figurative illustration of the text..... On the 
other hand, it is to be considered that the oldest Christian 
picture-manuscripts illustrate the Old Testament almost exclu- 
sively, and that therefore here too the thought of loans from the 
canon of pictures of Jewish art suggests itself. The most impor- 
tant early Christian miniatures are the Vienna Genesis, the 
Codex Cottonianus of the British Museum, the scroll of Joshua,”’ 
etc. (p. 444). After describing the Codices, Kaufmann expresses 
himself in conclusion in the following terms with reference to the 
origin of the miniatures: ‘‘As regards book-painting also, the 
leading role played by the Oriental remains striking, and Graeco- 
occidental patterns, according to which the early Christian 
miniaturists could have painted, are not to be found; the Latin 
text of the Bible experienced a corresponding ornamentation in 
the rarest of cases. Even the artists of the Quedlinburger Itala 
and of the Bible manuscript from Monte Amiata, the pictures of 
which go back to Syrian ones, created in accordance with foreign 
patterns, etc.”’ (p. 458). 

Now first with regard to the worthy fitting-out of the book, 
this endeavor quite certainly passed over from the Jews to the 
early Christians. Each Hebrew book, and quite especially the 
Torah scroll, had to be fitted out like a de luxe copy with respect 
to the manner of its writing, to the writing-material, and so forth. 
To write a beautiful scroll of the Torah through the agency of a 
skilled copyist, etc., was% ‘‘to praise God” (Ex. 15:2.) The only 


®4 See my essay, ‘‘Das Schreiben der Sefer Thora,” in the first number of 
the periodical of the Berlin Soncino-Gesellschaft der Freunde des juedischen 
Buches. Gold-scrolls are discussed in my Althebraeisches Buchwesen, p. 159. 
All the rules for the copyist are instructions for the making of a de luxe copy, 
at least with reference to the contents. 
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law code which contains a special section about the making of a 
book is the Jewish, the instructions of which go back in prepond- 
erating part to the pre-Christian period. The veneration of a 
book, the worship of a book, one might say, i.e., of the Bible, 
originated with the Jews. Each small book is an emanation of 
the divine revelation. On this ground nothing could be added, 
and nothing was to be detracted. Thus, for example, no periods 
were to be placed, no letters crossed out or effaced, or the ends of 
the lines filled out in any manner whatsoever, as was customary 
otherwise. Accordingly, there is forbidden likewise the insertion 
of pictures. It is very instructive that among the minute pre- 
scriptions for the making of a copy of the Torah no prohibition 
of the making of a miniature is found, whereas there is mentioned 
a prohibition of writing in gold. In genuinely Jewish circles, 
there probably did not exist any Bibles with pictures. However, 
this statement can be made with absolute certainty only with 
regard to the Hebrew Bible; the Jews of the great Greek cities 
such as Alexandria, Ephesus, and others, who were steeped in 
Hellenism, could have taken over the practice of the adorning 
of books with pictures from antiquity. Among the Jews of the 
antique world there existed the most widely diverse gradations, 
and consequently Kaufmann’s supposition is not to be rejected 
as a matter of course. Painted pictures, as I have already 
emphasized above (on p. 179-80), were not shocking from the point 
of view of the religious law. Even in the Middle Ages, when the 
rigorousness of the religious law had reached its highest point, 
there was developed among the Jews a considerable book-paint- 
ing, for which, for the sake of brevity, I shall refer the reader only 
to two essays by David Kaufmann.‘5s 


III 


The fourth book is devoted to ‘‘The Early Christian Plastic 
Art.’’ That which might be said in this regard from the Jewish 


55 Gesammelte Schriften, III, p. 173-261: ‘‘Zur Geschichte der juedischen 
Handschriftenillustration.’’ The pictorial cycles are in the German type of the 
old Haggadah-illustrations. On p. 450, N. 1, of our book Joshua too is to be 
added, because of the twelve stones. 
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point of view has already been observed in essence above, in 
connection with the discussion of the synagogal ornaments. 
It is interesting that the early Christians too, like the Jews, 
made a distinction between painting and the plastic art. On this 
subject, Kaufmann says (p. 474), among other things: “One 
reason for the comparative rarity of plastic works may be sought 
in the costliness of material and execution, and, with respect to 
the statuary art, perhaps also in a certain disinclination towards 
statues, which is sufficiently explained on the ground of the wor- 
ship of the gods.s° On the other side, however, it is established 
that immediately after the victory of the Church, the emperor set 
the example with the erection of Christian statues in Rome and’ 
Constantinople. From that time on there dates also that enor- 
mous impulse of the sepulchral plastic art, the flowering of which 
falls into the fourth to the sixth century, therefore unfortunately 
in the period of progressive artistic decline.” He adds (p. 
501). “In the preceding period of the persecutions (before the 
church peace), plastic art, as opposed to painting, was pushed 
into the background, because of reasons which had already been 
asserted with regard to the sepulchral relief. As regards the 
statuary plastic art, there was the additional disinclination 
towards all that which might arouse in the mind of the heathen 
the appearance as though we were carrying our God around in 
the image, according to the manner of the idolaters’”’ (the quota- 
tion is from Eusebius, Ad Constantiam Augustam, Migne S. G., 
XX, 1548). 

One sees here the same distinction which the Jews made 
between painting and sculpture, as discussed above (p. 179-80). 
The supposition may perhaps be expressed that a disinclination 
not only towards statues but towards the plastic art in general 
devolved from the Jews upon the Christians, especially in the 
first centuries, when a large proportion of the adherents of the 
new religion were still Judaeo-Christians. 


In particular the following remarks are to be made. With 
regard to the ornament Kaufmann says (p. 470 f.) that its creative 
new formation in the early Christian period of style scarcely in 


56 The italics are mine. 
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any place is reflected more clearly than in the Syrio-Palestinian 
art. “The mingling and blending of Semitic artistic intention 
and classical form is indicated, to use Wulff’s words, most clearly 
in the acanthus-leaf. The acanthus vies even with the vine- 
branch, which plays such a great role in this wine-growing coun- 
try formerly so favored by Heaven”’ (p. 471). Antiquity had 
already prepared the ground here. The acanthus-leaf and the 
palmette had approached each other mutually and produced 
hybrid forms. ‘‘Manifold varieties, in connection with which 
one can be undecided as to whether one has still to regard them 
as a palmette or as a strongly dissolved acanthus-leaf resembling 
it, decorate the ornamental fragments of the Constantinian 
monument buildings in Jerusalem .... In the second and third 
centuries there is completed likewise the acanthicizing of the 
creeping tendril, which began in the earlier period of the emper- 
ors, since its stem is now completely overgrown with the attend- 
ant half-leaves. The developed acanthus-shoot becomes the 
basis of the Syrian, and with that, not only of the entire Christian, 
but, in part, likewise of the Islamic tendril-ornament of the 
arabesque’”’ (p. 471). 

Centuries before Constantine the acanthus was employed 
by early Jewish circles in Palestine as a synagogal ornament. In 
the course of the excavations which Nahum Slousch undertook 
in Hamat, near Tiberias, in the year 1920, there came to light a 
capital made of marble with the seven-branched candlestick, and 
acanthus plants underneath. Slousch has given a representation 
of this beautiful capital in his report on his excavations.’7 There 
also came to light a marble slab with an oil-pitcher, a bunch of 
grapes, and the Jewish acanthus.5* Acanthus ornaments are 
to be found likewise on stones of the Galilean synagogues, for 
example, a wreath made of small acanthus-leaves in the syna- 
gogue of Tell Hum (Capernaum).59 Acanthus ornaments can be 
seen even as early as in the graves of the kings in Jerusalem which 
date from the time before the destruction of the Temple; it is 


57 panp, etc., Recueil publié par la Société Hebrdique d’ Exploration et d’arch- 
éologie Palestiniennes, Jerusalem, 1921, p. 10. Illustration VII. 

58 Ibidem, p. 39, Illustration, XVI. 

59 Kohl-Watzinger, p. 15. 
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therefore false when Dussaud,® according to Clermont Ganneau, 
declares that all acanthus ornaments originate from the sixth 
century. Mazié points out that the acanthus bears the nickname 
‘‘Tewish,” and he promises a detailed discussion of this matter in 
his preliminary article which he published in Slousch’s publica- 
tion (p. 40-42). I must leave for those better fitted the task of 
drawing the conclusions with reference to the early Christian 
archaeology from the facts adduced. 

_ In the chapter on ‘‘The Sarcophagal Plastic Art,” we read 
the following in our author’s book: ‘‘The oldest sarcophagi 
employed by Christians were taken from heathen workshops, 
and for the most part probably under the point of view that, 
where one proceeded beyond the purely ornamental, ornamenta- 
tion as indifferent as possible was selected. Genre harvest 
pictures and turkey-hens, and pictures of the animal world of all 
kinds especially appear to have been harmless and popular..... 
The employment of bacchic motives may be still more striking, 
as in the case of the sarcophagus of an ancilla Dei of the fourth 
century from the cemetery of Saint Agnes, where Bacchus is 
represented among the seasons, or even in the caseof that 
splendid work from the old vatican cemetery, which exhibits a 
bacchanal in the gay forms of the second century”’ (p. 480). 

This is assuredly striking, but not without Jewish analogy, 
In the Jewish catacomb on Monteverde at Rom, originating 
approximately from the first century, there was discovered a 
polished bowl in the form of a semi-circle, of which approximately 
the fourth part has been preserved. ‘‘Thereon one sees a pic- 
torial strip 0.042 m. high, with a bacchic scene. From left to 
right there are represented a dancing nude maenad, a dancing 
unclothed and beardless man, a dancing clothed female form, 
who holds in her right hand a wine-skin, and in her left hand a 
thyrsus, and a bearded man who is clothed only around the hips, 
who leans on a staff with both hands and allows his glance to 
wander in the direction of a bunch of grapes which is inserted 
between him and the neighboring woman. This glass, to judge 
by the execution of its carving, dates from the third or from the 


8° Les Monuments Palestiniens du Musée du Louvre, p. 76. 
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fourth century.’ Everything which was found in the cemetery, 
numerous glasses, and so forth, is to be regarded as a contribution 
of the dead. Therefore one sees that mythological scenes were 
not generally felt to be idolatrous. It is to be assumed that 
household utensils in Jewish houses were not distinguished in too 
great a degree from those of heathen houses. For the rest, there 
came to light in the catacomb which has been mentioned a 
marble lid which “occupied a unique position among the Jewish 
sarcophagi discovered hitherto, insofar as it is ornamented with 
the bust which was brought to light in 1878 in Rome, the bust of a 
deceased person who is designated by the inscription as ‘‘(de)um 
metuens,”’ it furnishes the proof that the Roman Jews did not 
exclude portrait representations from their cemeteries’’ (Mueller, | 
p. 40). This is a historical proof of what we have already empha- 
sized above (p. 179-80) with reference to the attitude of the Jews 
towards painting. 

The most important monument, from an inconographical 
point of view, of a group which is closely allied to the art of Asia 
Minor, the coffin of the Roman city-prefect Junius Bassus, bears 
the date of August 25, 359. Kaufmann describes in detail this 
coffin, which, in beauty of composition and in its architectural 
systematic arrangement as well as in its technical execution, is a 
masterpiece of the early Christian plastic art. In the separate 
scenes of the sarcophagus of the consul Bassus, in Illustration 239: 
the protoplasts, Job, Abraham’s sacrifice, Christ with the apos- 
tolic princes (p. 489), the order, if, as I assume, the sarcophagus 
gives them in this succession, is striking in so far as Job is placed 
before Abraham, whereas otherwise the arrangement is a chrono- 
logical one. The old Rabbis engage in controversies with refer- 
ence to the time of Job. Many regard him as a contemporary of 
Jacob, even as the husband of his daughter Dinah.* The 
Syrians regarded him, as did many rabbis, as a contemporary of 
Moses, who also wrote down his book, from which reason Job 
follows after the Pentateuch in the Peshita. It is not impossible 


81 Nikolaus Mueller, /.c., p. 52. 

6 See finally Guttmann, Clavis Talmudis (11obnn mnpp), II, 316. See 
above, p. 64: on the candlestick Job is seated in the middle of the seven 
patriarchs, therefore before Abraham. 
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that there existed among the orientals likewise the opinion that 
Job was an older contemporary of Abraham. However, this is 
to be regarded as nothing more than a supposition. 

On a sarcophagal relief one sees Christ, at whose feet there 
lie a lion and a dragon, according to Psalm 90 (91): 13 (p. 498). 
This is indeed correct, and yet there still remains to be observed 
that, in accordance with the early Jewish conception, this psalm 
is recited as a protection against the demon, and that at 
funerals. To wit, the dead person is no longer able to protect 
himself against demons. The lion and the dragon are being 
trampled under foot by the saviour. Whether now the artists 
or those, who charged them with their commission, were con- 
scious of this meaning of the verse from Psalms and of the picture 
respectively, or not, at any rate the after-effect of early Jewish 
opinion is to be perceived herein. 

In the section ‘““The Diminutive and Precious Plastic Art, 
Wood, Ivory, and Metal Sculptures” (pp. 516-550), one will 
indeed find much that is of significance as an analogy to old 
Jewish products of this kind. The chalice of Antiochia is sur- 
prising: ‘‘As the principal piece from the silver treasure of Anti- 
ochia there was made public during the world war a nineteen 
centimetres high, richly ornamented silver goblet of the compact 
form of a tureen, which was believed to belong to the first cen- 
tury.”’ The relief is described in detail: Twelve vine-branches 
grow in pairs from the ground, and in each of twelve garlands 
they leave free space for one sitting figure. The figures are the 
twelve apostles grouped around the Lord. ‘‘Almost boyishly 
young appears the second Christ with the open scroll of the book 
of his law. Closed scrolls, or, at least, the staffs of scrolls, are to 
be found in the propped-up left hand of almost all the apostles. 
Within the embrace of the arm of one apostle a praying-cord, prob- 
ably the Jewish Tephillin, is clearly distinguishable.*4 This as 
well as further details of the representation misled the first 
editor to ascribe the chalice still to the first century, especially 
since its external form too resembles the holy vessels of the Jews, 


* In B. B. 15b-16a, Satan opposes Abraham to Job, as it appears, during 
the lifetime of Abraham, (See the preceding note). 
64 The italics are mine. 
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as is shown by figures on coins, the Arch of Titus, and other 
monuments of this epoch’’ (p. 544). Kaufmann ascribes the 
costly cimelia to the end of the second century. 

The scroll on the arm is a genuinely Jewish motif. That is to 
say, ever since about the first century, it had become the custom 
constantly to carry a scroll of the Torah on the forearm. Accord- 
ing to the prescription of the old rabbis, the king also is obligated 
to have a scroll of the law constantly with him. ‘‘Let the king 
have a Torah written for himself, and let him use his own copy, 
and not that of his ancestors, for it is written (Deut. 17:18): ‘‘He 
shall write him,” that is, let it be written for him, etc.; it is cor- 
rected, etc. When he goes out to war, let the scroll be with him; 
when he returns, let it be with him; when he sits in judgment, let 
it be with him.’’® This ideal was followed by the scribes, of 
which fact I have brought numerous proofs in my ‘‘Althebrae- 
isches Buchwesen,” p. 86 ff. Christ and the apostles with scrip- 
tural scrolls is a picture which corresponds to Jewish custom and 
to the Jewish view. According to the prescription cited, the 
king, as which Jesus indeed was manifoldly regarded, constantly 
carries a scroll of the law. Even though, to be sure, antique rulers 
too were represented with the scroll, nevertheless I recommend 
the following conjecture for consideration, whether the Jewish 
view of the king does not play a role in the picture of Jesus with 
the book of the law in general. 


IV 


The fifth book treats of ‘‘Diminutive Art and Handicraft,” 
and begins with early Christian textiles, first of all, with clothing. 
Wilpert, in his studies on dress, has pointed out that the church. 
did not take over its liturgical garments from the Old Testament 
(Kaufmann, p. 553). Thisis very evident, because Jewish custom, 
which exercised an influence in the first rank on primitive Chris- 
tianity, did not know of liturgical garments at all. The imitation 
of the priestly garments was directly forbidden. To Judaism 
likewise there applies the sentence: ‘“The cult garments in prim- 
itive Christianity were not distinguished essentially from the 


85 Tosefta Sanhedrin 4:7. 
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profane garments, and were transmitted to us in this form’’ (p. 
553). 

The mantle of the philosophers was an international article 
of dress; the catacumbal painters clothe definite Biblical persons 
therewith: Abraham, Moses, likewise Jesus, the apostles, and so 
forth. In Christian art the pallium, immediately at its first 
appearance, is “‘a garment of distinction and of dignity, which 
remains withheld from the simple believer; from the fourth cen- 
tury onward it forms, together with the talaric tunic, the costume 
which is peculiar to the holy figures. According to the manner of 
the philosophers, on his bare body which is provided only with 
the loin-cloth, Isaiah wears this article of dress in the famous 
painting (reproduced by Kaufmann on page 327), and by way of 
exception, Christ and Moses too appear in this wise on frescoes of 
the second century”’ (pp. 562-563). 


The Jews did not represent the Biblical characters in figures, 
just as they made use of figures in general only very rarely. 
Indeed, sculptures are to be found only in the catacomb in the 
Vigna Randanini, where two of the illuminated burial chambers 
are decorated with figures of animals and of human beings. Thus, 
for example, a Victoria is presenting a wreath to a youth.© The 
question now is whether anything can be deduced from these 
scanty figures with reference to the clothing of the contemporary 
Jews. One is not justified in answering this question in a negative 
manner as a matter of course. Another question is as to the 
extent to which inferences may be drawn from the drapery of 
early Christian figures with reference to the costume of the Jews. 
This question will have to be answered in a positive manner. 
The dalmatic, which at a very early date became the liturgical 
garment of office of the deacons (p. 565) is mentioned in the 
Talmud by this name. The rabbis, like the philosophers, had a 
mantle of their own, but no sculptures give us any information at 
all with regard to the manner of its constitution. Herewith only 
the question of the clothing of the Jews in the diaspora is intended 


© See Mueller, /.c., p. 89. The statistical list of the sculptures will be 


found ibidem, pp. 67 and p. 69. We have already discussed above one portrait 
found on a sepulchre. 
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to be mentioned, for the statements of the early rabbinical litera- 
ture belong naturally elsewhere. 

If one excepts the cross and some other items, there would 
come into consideration of the liturgical utensils of the church, 
such as, e.g., the cup, wash-vessels, and so forth (pp. 571-574). 
Unfortunately, very few book-containers (pp. 577) have been 
preserved. I do not mean the cabinet of the Torah, which is 
rather well-known from gold-glasses and other monuments, but 
the private book-cases, of which, as far as I know, no monuments 
have been preserved. In this connection I should like to quote 
the following: ‘‘The inventory of a church of the fifty century at 
Ibion, which has been preserved in a papyrus document, enum- 
erates, in addition to a great number of cult objects, three papyri 
and twenty-one parchment books’’ (p. 577, n. 1). For Biblical 
books, according to the Jewish law, only parchment or leather, 
i.e., not the split, but the whole hide of the animal, could be 
used.” The strong prominence of the parchment specimens 
betrays the after-effect of Jewish custom. 

Illuminating articles have been found in great numbers in 
Jewish catacombs, and yet a comparison with the early Christian 
ones would not be uninteresting. On this point Kaufmann says: 
“The most numerous among all the monuments of the diminutive 
art are those early Christian lamps, as they have been discovered 
in manifold forms and kinds in the catacombs as well as in all the 
other Christian necropolises and places of excavation for cen- 
turies”’ (p. 581). He mentions a Palestinian lamp with the sac- 
rifice of Abraham on it, in the museum of the Campo Santo (p. 
585, n. 1), a museum which is the most interesting of its kind. 
Other Old Testamental pictures which occur on lamps are: the 
grape-bearing spies, the youths in the fiery furnace, the youths in 
the presence of Nebuchadnezzar, Jonah, Daniel (in oriental 
costume) among the lions, and still others (p. 587). New Testa- 
mental pictures are here too more scanty in number. The palm- 


% Blau, Althebraeisches Buchwesen, p. 21-29. Book-containers are dis- 
cussed ibidem, p. 178 f. 

88 Cp. my paper, ‘‘Ueber den Einfluss des althebraeischen Buchwesens 
auf die Originale und auf die aeltesten Handschriften der Septuaginta, des 
Neuen Testaments, und der Hexapla’”’ in Berliner- Festschrift, p. 41-50. 
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branch also, a Jewish symbol, occurs on little oil-lamps as a 
stamp (p. 585). On gold-glasses one finds also pictures which are 
predominatingly Old Testamental (p. 602, n. 3). Herein, as it 
seems to me, one may see an after-effect of that epoch in which 
Christianity did not as yet know of two Testaments, but only of 
one, a period which lasts up to about the year 150. The employ- 
ment of oil-lamps in the graves had a symbolical meaning, and 
yet it is questionable whether the old symbol of the seven- 
branched candlestick, which is used so frequently on Jewish 
epitaphs, did not exercise an influence on the custom of the 
depositing of the lamp. 

Among the pilgrim keep-sakes there are little capsules in 
which holy earth was preserved (p. 598). Pious Jews even today 
preserve ‘‘earth from the holy land,’’ which is to be deposited 
with them in their coffin. How old isthiscustom? The Christian 
custom of antiquity furnishes for us at any rate an interesting 
analogy. A saucer with the picture of the sacrifice of Isaac was 
found on the breast of a corpse (p. 604).° 

There can be no doubt that the saucer was placed upon the 
breast of the dead person as an amulet, as a means of protection 
against demons. 

Only three pages (p. 612-614) are devoted in our book to the 
early Christian amulets, a fact which gives rise to a false concep- 
tion of their former significance in death and life. ‘‘The best 
examples for all classes of amulets are furnished by the papyrus 
findss7.24 In addition to the papyrus amulets, which were worn, 
rolled together, in the clothing or around the neck, there were 
employed thin little metal plates with inscriptions, thirdly, 
medallions and appendages with corresponding inscriptions, 
carvings or engravings, and finally, cut ring-stones. Almost all 
the phylacteries invoke the protection of God, or of definite 
saints, especially of the Old Covenant, in any requests whatever 
in superstitious manner in word or sign”’ (p. 612). Besides the 
carvings everything applies also to Jewish amulets; the invoca- 


69 In Albania there was discovered a glass saucer, with the same scene, 
around which eight further pictures are laid, namely: the protoplasts, Jonah 
(two scenes), Susanna, the youths in the fiery furnace, Daniel and the lions, 
the miracle of the well, and the resurrection of Lazarus (p. 605). 
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tions, even in cases where Jesus or Christian saints are named, 
are undoubtedly, to a preponderating measure, of Jewish origin, 
in the sense that Jewish formulae were supplemented. This 
assumption is already suggested by the circumstance that usually 
Old Testamental persons are invoked. Invocations like God, 
Solomon, Michael, Gabriel, and Uriel on one and the same 
amulet remind one of the evening prayer which is still in use 
today, where the same are invoked, up to Solomon, who appears 
to have been replaced by Uriel. For the sake of brevity I shall 
refer the reader to the chapter in question in my Altjuedisches 
Zauberwesen, as well as to my article Amulet in the J. E., and 
other articles on magic, ibidem, such as “Evil Eye,” etc. I am 
mentioning all this here only for the purpose of pointing out that 
the study of the early Christian amulets is important as well from 
the Jewish point of view, just as vice versa. Our author should 
have referred emphatically to the Jewish amulets. This he does 
in the case of the Abracadabra Abrasax, touched upon on page 
614. On an Abrasax gem in the Parisian Cabinet of Antiquities, 
n, 2169, represented in illustration on p. 614, there is found on the 
observe side twice repeated the Hebrew sentence: *>x °o ‘ond 
(thus with the final Mem), while on the reverse side there stands 
IOTAAS. According to Kaufmann, p.614,n. 3, the Hebrew words 
are supposed to mean: ‘‘he (namely, Judas) has opposed me and 
my word.’’ He who cannot distinguish between the two forms of 
the letter Mem cannot construe any Hebrew sentence. It there- 
fore can only be explained that Hebrew letters were notched in 
from a pattern without any comprehension. A literal meaning 
must not be looked for in such a group of letters. A Hebrew 
A BC marksman could perhaps translate the sentence “‘he has 
opposed me and my word” into Hebrew by x Sn cond, but 
only perhaps; an old magician, immaterial whether a Jew or a 
non-Jew, would never produce such a sentence. For the rest, I 
doubt the correctness of the solution. In view of the immense 
mass of the Abraxas, W. Drechsler ( Protestantische Realencyclo- 
paedie, third edition, I, 113) has expressed the wish that ‘“‘an 
academy, with the aid of Egyptologists, orientalists, archaeolo- 
gists, classical philologists, and theologians, should finally under- 
take the listing and the critical sifting of those interesting 
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monuments in one Corpus.” We join with Kaufmann in this 
wish. Magic assuredly played in antiquity a more important 
role than the classical literature. At any rate, it numbered far 
more adherents; to it there belonged the people; its clearing up 
will be the most important contribution to the knowledge of the 
spirit and the religion of the people, on the whole and in its 
entirety without distinction as to race. 

The conclusion of the book is formed by a chapter on Chris- 
tian numismatics, which, from our point of view, offers us less 
interest than the numerous objects of the diminutive art and 
much else which we have passed by in silence. For I was not 
concerned with the task of reworking the entire Christian archae- 
olegy from the Jewish point of view, an undertaking to which 
even those who are more initiated would not be equal at the 
present time, much less the writer of this essay. But I wished 
merely to point out for once in a comprehensive manner the 
great importance of this field of knowledge likewise for the 
knowledge of early Judaism and of its naturally much scantier 
old monuments. While I am doing this most emphatically, 
there stirs within me the wish to see the Jewish archaeology of the 
monuments collected in a work of this kind. Christian archae- 
ology is a young science, not much older than half a century; 
Jewish archaeology has hardly begun to exist. In order to create 
such a science, many hands would have to be applied to the work, 
and considerable means, not least of all, would have to be at its 
disposal. The fact need not be believed that under the prevailing 
conditions American Judaism alone could supply both these 
things, whereby it would assure itself of an imperishable page of 
glory in the history of Judaism and its science. American 
Brothers, a holy union for the science of Judaism, a spiritual Chevra 
Kadisha for the entire Judaism. This hope let us cherish. 


KALIR STUDIES 


By I. ELBOGEN, Hochschule fiir die Wissenschaft des Judentums, Berlin, Germany. 


EARLY ONE HUNDRED YEARS have passed since S. J. 

Rapoport published his pioneer study of Elazar Kalir,! yet 
hardly a single one of the many problems which surround this 
poet has as yet been completely solved. Neither his name, nor his 
country nor his date have been established beyond cavil. All that 
we can say with certainty is that he wrote in a land, which was 
under Christian dominion and whose prayers followed the old 
Palestinian Rite.? The hypotheses concerning the poet are chiefly 
based upon his extant poetry, without taking into account his 
numerous lost compositions, some of which are now gradually 
made accessible to us from the Genizah of Cairo. Indeed, even the 
extant and known poems of Kalir have hitherto not been properly 
understood and valued, as the following investigation will show. 

As is well-known, the German-Polish Mahzor contains a 
poem of Kalir for the Mussaf prayer of the first day of Passover 
and for Shemini Asereth, i. e. a prayer for dew by nbpn and a 
prayer for rain Ov) nban. Both poems extend only to the second 
benediction of the Tefilla. Both of these compositions are similar- 
ly constructed. They consist of two smaller.and some larger sec- 
tions. Of the larger sections, the first is composed of 11 strophes 
of four couplets each, successively rhymed, each two lines belong- 
ing to one letter of the alphabet.* Judging by its content this part 


1 bpm arydsx ‘9 oppor yor, in onym sa, X, 1829, pp. 95ff. XI, 1830, 
pp. 92ff. 
2 Cf. I. Elbogen, Der Jtidische Gottesdienst, 2nd ed., pp. 310-316, 561. 
3 Cf. Elbogen, ib., p. 561, and Studien zur Geschichte des Jtidischen Gottes- 
dienstes, pp. 82,119. Iam going to publish the toyn for avy: >" from Ms. 
Bodl. Heb. f. 58 (2853) in the Hebrew Union College Annual, vol. IV. 
rt pods a2 wINA WNT BIN Tw 
poydn vaa7 pwnd pna pnnge 
pod oda nywR .pwRD YI IYQ 
PWRID AXIS .pwni ws nwpy 
215 
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is a prologue (Mwy) by the poet introducing himself to the Con- 
gregation and praying that his petition be heard.’ The second and 
third parts belong together in content, since they deal with the 
significance of dew and rain in the work of Creation and in the 
course of history of Israel as depicted in the Bible, and they close 
with a view of the significance of these natural phenomena in the 
time and the events of the days of the Messianic redemption. 
Inasmuch as there is less Biblical material concerning rain than 
dew, the author expatiates upon Creation and the days of the 
Messiah, presenting a number of interesting views which have 
hitherto not received sufficient scientific valuation. The form of 
both sections is the same; section two (7788, MMYPS) contains 
twenty-two four-line strophes, the initial words of each line fol- 
lowing the alphabet, four lines to each letter. Section three 
(o19n, nnn) has twenty-two couplets the first line of each strophe 
following the scheme of the reversed alphabet (p"wn) and the word 
in each line after the alphabetical word works out the acrostic: 
spp napa Y>p cava atydx.7 Both sections have the same rhyme 
all the way through, i. e. bv or Ww» respectively. Each of these 
two rhymes occurs therefore 110 times. The fourth section weaves 
together the twelve months of the year, twelve signs of the Zodiac 
and the twelve tribes of Israel. The section involves cosmic and 
astromythical connections which were probably no longer under- 
stood by the poet himself, but which were nevertheless deeply 


The description of the Piutim is somewhat more detailed, because none 
of the prevoius authors gives a full conception of their form, neither Land- 
shuth, M71Aayn -noy, pp. 34 and 36, nor Zunz, Literaturgeschichte der Synago- 
galen Poesie, p. 45. It is strange that Zunz, ibid. p. 60, has almost nothing 
about ow. 

5 Cf. besides the beginning, above note 4, nyt xwd ;Su5p mw Sov ba cyt 

MDs ywa new 37D 2p mbnd Apa maxnny ;odidpna on wddy 

6 bua wpm WN 122 TUN 

by aya yind ons Typ 
bw nymai 72137 Sapa away 
by nox da ony up mone 


7 os msn> mixim paxd oh 
op wn? mo Ini ams $5b pope 

pp bp a5 San minpy wrxnd Spy) 

DD TNwn ODA IwOD 
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rooted in religious thought.’ In the case of this section, the form 
is not the same for both festivals. For Passover there are twenty- 
one stanzas following the order of the alphabet; each stanza has 
four lines, each line beginning with the same letter, except that 
line two and four of each stanza begin with the word $v after 
which follows the regular letter of the alphabet. Every two lines 
have the same doubled rhyme. In stanzas 1, 3, 5, etc. the first 
rhyme is determined by the months of the Hebrew year (jd, 
8 ,]VD) and in stanza 2, 4, 6, etc. by the Hebrew names of the 
signs of the Zodiac (n>bv ,jw ,o MINN) the second rhyme of each 
stanza was selected ad lib. Now since there are twelve months 
and twelve signs of the Zodiac, and the Hebrew alphabet has only 
twice eleven letters, the sections for the months Tebet and Schebat 
are given in two stanzas instead of in four (Pp and 1); moreover 
since the author desired to give only twenty-one stanzas he united 
for the month of Adar both the name of the month and the sign 
of the Zodiac (in the letters ¥ and n). The form of the section for 
oW1 is much more complicated. Here the Scriptural verses from 
Deut. 28, 12, awa yw nx 7d ‘TH nne,!° and Isaiah 55, 10, °D 
T7 WD, are prefixed word for word before lines 1 and 3 respec- 
tively, lines 2 and 4 begin with the word 0°. After these prefixed 
words there follows the alphabetical succession. Moreover the 
lines divide into halves, and the four half-lines have the same 


8 Right and wrong ideas on this point in D. Feuchtwang, Das wasser- 
opfer etc. (Monatsschrift fiir Geschichte und Wissenschaft des Judentums, LV, 
1911, 52 ff.). 

9 joo 2D 1d jonD ova odpe 

yor oxya ooSuamd yond mime dv 
yn bv mimnai yo ova ToNON 
19> penond yn» yywd nuan sayy bu 
mound bo mitd:a nbvs by qowg 
750 wow? ta mun pow 19 bv 
marnd dva yon mas wsnd ann ng 
mami oy pornd max ap pr b4 by 
By }wsx Abraham is alluded to. In the second part of these sections 
with the independent rhyme (n>xwx ,n 2 etc.) we find in the sections 3 to 
y allusions to the tribes of Israel; Ephraim and Manasseh are enumerated 
besides Joseph. 

% The verse has 23 words, however the last two mn xb are counted as 

one. 
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rhyme; whenever possible the fourth half-line ends in a Biblical 
word, which of course conditions the other three rhymes." All 
the divisions end with Biblical quotations introduced by the word 
ainda"; they can still be found in Mss. and in the older 
printed editions. The later editions have simply omitted them. 
What an astounding mastery over words Kalir had, what power 
his diction possessed, how he mastered the religious thought of 
his time and what ability he had of vitalizing his poetry! Then 
there follows in conclusion a prayer in short alphabetical lines 
with a successive rhyme within the strophes.” This prayer is very 
likely not by Kalir, but is a later addition. The evidence against 
its genuineness is not the fact that there are many other poems 
similar to it, for Kalir possessed great power to rework the same 
material many different times, but simply that the diction shows 
no trace of his titanic power. 


There is very little to say about the smaller sections. They 
are two five-line stanzas, each one rhyming all the way through. 
In Passover the first four lines are alphabetical. The first line of 
each stanza begins with Inyta and nv respectively; the third 
line begins with the word bv and the fifth line connects with the 


1 yor mop nawd yord paps mnp? 
yorn) OD WYO NI Mp’ O2 TD .ywHI 11D ope pn 

yp 93 InnD’ 3738 TY pay Dy MAIL Pe) 

yna mm ow .proa mdbyrd ape pn 

nnp? %3 andy .nnpp Py ” 

nnd py va tun .eny dox4 Dn 

moro 18 Sy ym ons ad 4pm yng 7wND 

orpws op pominn dipd .ornys apn aN Dp 


In the first section 2b Abraham is alluded to, in the second, 2b, 3 and 4 
Isaac and so on in each section one of the Patriarchs and the tribes, up to 
section D, and then the heroes mentioned in the Mishna Taanit II (myw »». 
This poem contains 22 sections, the last two (w and n) treating of the respect- 
ive month and its sign. 

1@ Zunz, |. c. p. 45. 


2 apy mtb in bv and by noswna omnonn onnge (Zunz, Literatur- 
geschichte p. 46, no. 7) for Tal; 3s 721 in Poland, s3 451 orp: in Ashkenaz 
for Geshem. ove is to be found also in MS. of the Corfu and Romania 
Rite, cf. e. g. H. Hirschfeld, Catalogue of the Mss. in the Montefiore Inbrary, No. 
199, 8 (p. 56), 220 II 6 (p. 70). 

13 Landshuth 1. c. p. 36 no. 86. 
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thought of the eulogy (m@nn yn). Moreover the opening 
words of both fifth lines indicate the acrostic 1ybx. In the two 
OW) poems the words "12 48 and mw’ mark the first line, and 0°» 
is always placed before the second line. The arrangement is not 
alphabetical, but the beginning of the lines with 8 and 9 indicate 
clearly the acrostic 11ybx. The first section is at the end of the 
first benediction immediately before the eulogy O7728 3% but 
the second is in most prayerbooks immediately after 712) mnN. 
But in Frankfurt as Heidenheim remarks" it was not recited until 
after $b>0, while in the local Klaus it was not recited until after 
mM jOxXn, that is, exactly corresponding to the place in the first 
benediction, namely, immediately before the eulogy. 


II 


What is the origin of these differing usages? Furthermore 
what is the significance of the two small sections in connection 
with the larger sections? Obviously the first section for Tal 
(iny72) as well as the first long poem (7W"8) are both prologues. 
Why have both of them? The suggestion of Heidenheim and 
Landshuth* that the first prologue asks permission from God and 
the second from the congregation, is quite unacceptable, for the 
second section says in several places the opposite.” 

Furthermore, while the long sections are well rounded units, 
and indicate a clear building up of their ideas and development of 
their themes, the short sections are only fragments whose con- 
tents do not all present a complete picture. 

In his explanation of the poetry of Shemini Aseret, Heiden- 
heim has already observed that the two words at the beginning 
of the two small sections refer to Job 37,11 ye’ ay maw 3 AS 
ys yy. Similarly in the two opening words of the shorter Tal 


M4 Elbogen, Gottesdienst, p. 213. 

18 ony nynnd ay N™ yw mos) Ty pwn IM BP ynoy) ,mbmp manna, 
Heidenheim, Makzor with commentary, Pesah I, Musaf; the commentary 
to Shemini ‘Aseret adds mbp sopim 39722 3707 4D). 

16 Heidenheim, commentary to Tal, section nw, Landshuth, I. c., p. 34. 

7 Cf. pod oa mye. perrd “x2 Tya (=Israel, Deut. 32, 10); max*ns 
by noon mwa .duin> (God=) 17; 40? 2» mond .ADa (=God, Is. 26, 19); 

NWN PNA py. kvN O17 2D and passim. 
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poem one can recognise the beginning of Prov. 3,20 inyta 
by wy) opm iypai nwin. Following J. Berlin'’® Landshuth 
noted!® that at one time there were more of these small sections 
extant, each one of which began with one of the missing words 
of the above mentioned Scriptural verses, and that in all of the 
stanzas together the acrostic was complete, but as was frequently 
the case with the Piutim, these sections were omitted by the con- 
gregations and thus were forgotten. Zunz must have actually 
known these missing sections, for he gives for the Tal the begin- 
nings of the four sections?? which follow in the Appendix and 
remarks that we lack four sections of the Geshem poetry.2 Now 
the problem becomes all the more complicated. If there was at 
one time a complete composition of smaller sections, what rela- 
tion was there between this and the other, that is, the larger 
sections? Was there any connection between them? 


III 


Our answer to this question must be in the negative, and 
Heidenheim helps us again to find the solution to this riddle. He 
remarks in his commentary to both festivals that corresponding 
to the differing usages mentioned above in regard to the beginning 
of the poetic interpolations, so too there are variations in the close 
of the poetry marking the return to the regular Tefilla.2! He 
remarks however that in all the Mss., at his disposal the sentence 


18 Mahzor, ed. Hanover, 1839, commentary to Tal. 

Pc. pilo4 no 141,-pwsOn nose Zunz Laceup o0wnon so. 

20 Literaturgeschichte, p. 46, no. 15. 9 max 1nw139 bv iypai ends »»bxa 
maa, no. 10 oo» opnyends ow ovd, no. 11 dp wy ends 7$dmb, no. 12 
nowa ondbsw bv» ends ono bv nona2. Zunz’ source is, as my friend Prof. 
A. Freimann of Frankfort a. Main, suggests, Cod. Paris 606, which is given 
here in the Appendix. I am indebted to Rabbi Julien Weill, Paris, for his 
kindness in providing me with the manuscript. 

20° ibid. p. 60, no. 33. 

21 Heidenheim to the end of Tal: 
1D) ANN JORD JRD ODO Tyw? Moxa TY (cf. note 15) Abnna oD yaw mbzpn 
yen Anny wy WNT ND ’x2 ODYDD w» OND nynnd ty Tons ODN YAW OMI) 

enon no sa > mort psi yw moxo1 ann npn bp aw 
The same remark at the end of Geshem. The close n’pp etc. is also used 
in Venice. 
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leading back to the Tefilla reads: mn moo pm> xd) yaw 
ono mn St oans qa 4q> mt ps aye moxn. I can cor- 
roborate this observation. In the Mss. I have seen in the 
libraries of Berlin, Dresden and Munich we find Heidenheim’s 
reading, but later readers ‘improved’ the text and added boban 
orn. Clearly the situation is that Kalir wrote two different 
compositions for both festivals and that these were brought 
together although they did not belong together. 

One of these was a regular Tal and Geshem composition 
which, following the style of the ‘Aboda on Yom Kippur or the 
Tekiata of New Year,” was inserted only into that part of the 
Tefilla to which it was related, that is, in that part of the Tefilla 
where Wow] MND) is mentioned. The longer sections belong to 
this composition; hence their unified content which close with the 
mention of rain and dew in the words® avo wabx "7 NIT ANND 
bom TWO) MIT or OWT TPN. 

The second composition belonged to the type of snyaw?5* 
worked out for the whole Tefilla, just as Kalir had worked one out 
for each of the four Parashiyyot also upon the basis of one Scrip- 
tural verse. The objection may be raised that the Tefilla for the 
Festivals has seven blessings which would therefore require seven 
poems, while the verse Prov. 3,20 and Job 37,11 have each only 
six words*—as indeed Zunz counts only six sections for the Tal.” 
But this difficulty need not alarm us, since Yannai also wrote 
compositions for the festivals containing only six sections.” 


22 Elbogen, Gottesdienst, 216 ff. 

23 This formula is of Palestinian origin, only in Palestine bun 110 
was mentioned in the Teffilla, cf. Elbogen |. c., p. 44. ‘Amram has no word 
about Tal and Geshem and the Sephardi Mahzor has poetic petitions 
about dew and rain before the Musaf-Teffilla but nothing within (Elbogen 
IP eo 215) 

BSE Nbovens 1) Cc. Ds, 210: 

% They are well known for Shekalim and Hahodesh (Zunz, |. c., p. 43 
no. 5, 44 no. 11), but the manuscripts contain Piutim of the same kind for 
Zakhor and Parah (Zunz, |. c., 44 no 7, 9) too. 

% 943 8 is counted as one word, which Landshuth I. c., p. 36, has 
overlooked. 

26 Cf. above, note 20. 

27 Cf, »y 4 xnv wot ‘+ in Davidson, Mahzor Yannat, p. 30f., and 
oxy 19 noDd> ‘rt ibid. 41f. The ewlogies are of the Palestinian type, hence 
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Clearly it was a well-established usage not to add poetry for the 
middle blessing, the orn nwitp. This section was in itself poetry, 
and needed no further adornment. Another problem which will 
remain insoluble as long as we do not possess the texts is that the 
name 11y>s has only five letter and we need six letters to carry 
out the acrostic through all six stanzas.”8 Be that as it may, the 
fact cannot be doubted that Kalir wrote two different types of 
compositions to Tal and Geshem, and that in the usual prayer- 
books one of these in its complete form was improperly combined 
with fragments of the other. 


APPENDIX 
Cod. Paris, Bibliothéque Nationale, Hébreu 606. 


ber ead at moet Apis Sy minar 
(fol. 89a) 
mMITnayas mnyta 4 
nytnad Spa i 1 oya 
anand meet an by 
nytain? jit do mad» mys 
yy "Na 
Dp pnb oA oniDInaN ay 
opo22 15 xvi my $5) 
(fol. 89b) 
DED mans: by 
DDD) nwa pIpn 
DD yo ‘pip ia nym by 
mewn nbwi 


p. 42 m¥va Tay) 7739 4MKw as in the note at the end (x'v 'n) and not, 
as Davidson inserts, Winnn. Likewise in p. 41 nana mn is to be inserted as 
in p. 30, where the line before wpm bxn ‘a (or perhaps even ?ma1bnn 48) 
is missing, 

8 Zunz, |. c. p. 46 says nothing about it. The present article was writ- 
ten in 1924 and could not yet make use of I. Davidson’s Thesaurus. 

1 Sic! 2 Instead of niind in the printed texts. The.line with '7 is 
missing by a mistake of the copyist. 
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pwd 22 WANA PW WIN MeN 
peyds raat pend pa pons 


(fol. 90a) 
maxiarwazby = j1ypai gay 


mand yth> im 
mani annas (by 
manna wox xb 
[scil. WIP PNT ‘2 MAI ~DeNA WIP) Ady 
37oxd TID °DD TY wsvn nr ‘1D nana ANS qv 
swy meena" nop wind ay qwy nyaqNa pwSXt won 
4D JAP) oY “Pond Ty 
pom Syw wip sa ay ‘dy jon qb0 
pov bo ob opm y 
on bp o> nw aan 
pyoy mom ayo bn 
ov»nys spodnd ary 
[scil. Tay] ANTI) syMKy '3 ow ord psi nar 
ponora dys iby. yy 
spormd by ay npx 
ponon map v 
shiva onved vp 
tscil. momm> >) awa ‘a qbonb 35 awa Sur nana on4 
DIN ASY ID MD Wwixa endbsw oY vir 
son Soma cnaay yrw bu 
sary n-vspd bv otpnd 
onyrd mann by 
oye moinnd Sin 
ownnad obyn bu 
oys mby ny oxyn 
own by no732 


3 Sic! 4 Palestinian formula, cf. Elbogen, Gottesdienst, p. 134. 

5 Also a Palestinian formula, Elbogen |. c., p. 56, and sec. ed., p. 518. 

6 The last stanza consists of 9 lines instead of 5; the first 4 and the last 
5 have the same rhyme. Two of the first group begin with v, four of the later 
with n; the acrostic of the author’s name 11ybx has been completed before, cf. 
above p. 222, note 28. 
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wansn ow ond on my 75 wD PD Is 7a °D 74ND) 

(fol. 96b) O° OD TON "93 OPIIT OnN) ND) Orn WDdI ams on ods 
maw> wean orn won opm araqan oyna aisesn on .orn oobi 
Dy uNan mim orm wnyw youn aya arbapn orm amynn ova 
ns asd mdosa oping b> mx myyd '™ aixn ainz2 .obw piaa one 
oben om m7 ApAs) nim ora ward oan $5 ub awd abs 
sober may nisjaq b> myo xa ob 


7 Well known from the German-Polish Mahzor for nvm wx7 and p> oY, 
followed like here by wxoxn ova, cf. Elbogen 1. c., 148, and Zunz, Ritus, 
141 ff. 8 Sic! 


A DIDACTIC POEM OF SAHLAL B. NETANEL GAON 


By ISRAEL DAVIDSON, Jewish Theological Seminary, New York. 


T IS NOW NEARLY a century since the name of Sahlal Gaon 

was first brought into the ken of Jewish scholars. In a letter 
dated July 6, 1831, Samuel David Luzzato! communicated to 
Rapoport that Samuel V. Dalla Volta, a physician of Mantua, 
brought him a poem of 248 lines, which he had copied from a 
Mahzor Ms. After citing the first three verses of the poem, Luz- 
zato remarked that he did not consider the composition worth the 
trouble of copying. He was especially annoyed by four verses,” 
which he quotes, in which the poet, calling himself by name, 
declared his work superior to anything that was ever written 
before in Hebrew. In Luzzato’s opinion all that Rapoport would 
care to know is that there existed at one time a man by the name 
of Sahlal, who bore the title of Gaon, and that he composed a 
poem of 248 verses which treated of a variety of subjects, some 
Biblical and Talmudical in nature and some relating to Kabbala, 
Philosophy, Angelology and the occult meaning of the letters of 
the Alphabet. 

Undoubtedly Luzzato was somewhat hasty in giving this 
unfavorable opinion. At that time he had probably examined the 
poem only in a casual way. Later he must have revised his opinion 
considerably. For, not only did he take the trouble to copy the 
entire poem, but he even went to the length of adding on the mar- 
gin of his copy a number of textual corrections. He may have been 
led to a more careful study of the poem by the remark published 
in 1848 in the Catalogue of the Mss. of Michael of Hamburg that 
this very poem was cited in the Old Tosaphot at the end of the 
first chapter of Yoma.? The fact that R. Tam commented upon 


1See by nis, p. 196. 

2 See below text, vv. 48-51. 

3 See on ninxix, Hamburg 1848, p. 47. 
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this composition, as stated in the Old Tosaphot, was perhaps suffi- 
cient proof for him of its importance. 

The first to make a detailed study of this poem was Zunz. 
Already in his Synagogale Poesie he cited it in seven different 
places in illustration of various phases of the liturgy. One cannot 
help but stand in admiration before this master whose eagle eye 
detected even the smallest detail. A fuller study of Sahlal is 
found in his Literaturgeschichte.> After a brief analysis of the poem 
Zunz arrives at the conclusion that Sahlal must have flourished 
in the 11th century and that neither his name nor his style allow 
us to regard him of Spanish origin, both rather point to France or 
the Balkans, as his home. This opinion seems plausible and no 
one has brought forth any arguments to make us doubt it.6 The 
statement of H. Jolowiz,” based on verses 48-51, that Sahlal 
probably belonged to an earlier period than Kalir is erroneous on 
the face of it. The mere fact that Sahlal employs meter proves his 
later origin. 

As far as the personality of Sahlal is concerned we know no 
more now than before. Zunz pointed out three verses® in which 
Sahlal speaks of personal trials and tribulations and I would add 
one more such verse.® Zunz also gave the correct interpretation 
of verses 48-51. Whereas Luzzato was annoyed by them seem- 
ingly because in his opinion they were an expression of boastful- 
ness, Zunz saw in them a plain statement of fact. According to his 
interpretation Sahlal merely wished to state that no Hebrew poet 
before him had ever written a poem of such great length in one 
uniform rhyme.!° This merely proves that Sahlal was unaware of 
Gabirol’s Azharot. A comparison between Sahlal’s poem and the 
Azharot of Gabirol from the point of rhyme alone must lead us to 


4 See Synagogale Poesie, Berlin 1855, pp. 103, 129, 132, 217, 475, 480, 481. 

5 Literaturgeschichte der S. P., Berlin 1865, pp. 123-125 and 609, note 11. 

6 See also Elbogen, Der judische Gottesdienst, p. 331, which contains a 
resume of Zunz’s account. 

7 See H. Jolowicz, The First Epistle of Baruch, translated from the Syriac, 
London 1855, p. 6. 

8 Verses 33, 40, 42. 

® Verse 6. 

10 See Litg., p. 124. 
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the opinion that the former belonged to a much earlier stage in the 
development of Hebrew poetry, or at least that he never came 
under the influence of the Spanish school. In all the 256 words 
ending in 0" which constitute the rhyming words of the Azharot 
there is not one which presents any linguistic difficulty, whereas 
the 251 similarly rhyming words in Sahlal’s poem bristle with 
difficulties. One must not however take this peculiarity of lan- 
guage as positive proof of its antiquity, we find it among later 
authors, and in fact our poem reminds us considerably of Abraham 
Bedarshi’s n3pnne7 ann. One more characteristic of the poem 
should be pointed out and that is that it is written in the form of a 
Kasida, the last hemistich being, identical with the first. 

As to the number of verses of Sahlal’s poem, it seems quite 
certain that in its original form it contained only 248, correspond- 
ing to the supposed number of anatomical parts in the human 
body." But the version of R. Tam had only 247 which led him to 
correct the text,” while our text consists of 251. In the notes to 
the text I have shown that verse 132 is superfluous." If this be 
correct it would seem that some later hand added two verses to 
bring their number to 250, perhaps with the object of making this 
number equal to the numerical value of the letters 0° with which 
the verses rhyme. 

The subject matter of the poem is of unusual interest. 
Although in the opinion of Zunz it was probably intended as a 
hymn for the Sabbath of Hanukka," it has but very little of the 
character of a purely religious hymn. After a number of intro- 
ductory verses the poet turns his attention to the wonders of 
nature, such as the spider’s skill of spinning, the bee’s monar- 
chical order of life, the phenomenon of rain, God’s care of the bird 
and the wild animal, the human embryo. From these topics he 
proceeds to discuss the stars and the angels that are supposed to 
inhabit them. Then he passes on to an elucidation of the entire 
creation as given in the Sepher Yesirah. Sahlal, it seems, is the 


11 Comp. verse 3: oxy °3 onni b> spon....717 Ins and verse 46: °n2) 
spurx 75 nn b> aDond rw. 

12 Comp. 0°2v’ mippin to Yoma 2b. See also note 172 to the text. 

183 See note 82 to the text. 

4 Hanukka is mentioned explicitly in verse 240. 
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first to use the doctrine of the Sepher Yesirah as subject matter 
for poetry. And although there are a number of differences 
between our poem and the Sepher Yesirah they are only of a 
minor character, such as a poet would allow himself to make. The 
last 95 verses are devoted to a rapid survey of Jewish history, 
beginning with Jacob and going down to the Maccabees. It is 
thus not a mixtum compositum as Luzzato seemed to think but a 
composition with a well defined plan. 

The linguistic side of the poem is no less interesting. Judged 
by this standard Sahlal belongs to the school of Yannai and Kalir. 
He uses bi-literal root formations, coins new words in abundance 
and indulges freely in alliteration. For the student of Mediaeval 
Hebrew his poem yields a good deal of material. It is however not 
necessary to list these linguistic peculiarities here since they are 
all pointed out in the notes to the text. 

There remains only to say a few words about the Ms. from 
which the text is copied. It is quite safe to assume that the 
Mahzor Ms. used by Dalla Volta is the identical Ms. which came 
afterwards in the possession of Michael and which later became 
the property of the Bodleian Library and is now described in 
Neubauer’s Catalogue No. 1098. Our poem is found in section 
XXI, 10. Whether Luzzato made his copy from Dalla Volta’s 
copy or from the Mahzor Ms. cannot be stated definitely. It is 
most unlikely that Luzzato would rely on a secondary source, 
especially since he did not hold Dalla Volta’s scholarship in great 
esteem.!® However that may be, Luzzato’s copy" cameafterwards 
into the possession of Halberstam and is now forming the first 
fascicle of a collection of copies and letters of Luzzato in the 
Jewish Theological Seminary of America. For the use of it, I am 
indebted to my friend and: colleague, Professor Alexander Marx, 
who brought it to my attention and with his usual courtesy placed 
it at my disposal. 

18 Comp. especially verses: 169-171, 178, 179, 184-193, 196-207. 

16 See bw nix, p. 196: oD Ody wenn Nin TN AIM ANaNA Ind a7 Nd »D DD. 

1 Listed in the Catalogue of his Mss. by his son (Padua 1868) under No. 
112 as follows:>’s1 ys) Deana 35 Ja psa boay ant naw jjns apy Soap, 

Ff 3. in 4°, ecriture de m. P. distiques 252.” This number is due to the fact 


that the cataloguer counted also the superscription as part of the poem, or he 
may have counted the colophon which reads: prs pry xd pinnn pin navn ode). 


ana psi >$ay ant pan ANID Maw ands 
Sexr psy Syn 


ow) SSan 21ny tapy? aaxb 
omy? So opyd atin 
o? 53a TYR IS TM) 
son) ov 599 D1 Tim 
itm) OY APs isin Ns 
onsy a anni b2 Bp 
sanva i> nitin? agi on 
O77 onawD O227D3 
PO) MDD? bYnD AN 5 
pasa itiaa ow Som 
"DYDD *2Y SW? WY 
D308 OF DY -DINDI 
aw 7301 Down 
sory OF 02239 PET? 
b>? Tiv? AWS IBPNI 
1 For the sake of the meter the sheva mobile is to be regarded here as a 
plain sheva and so also in many other passages throughout the poem. 
2 Comp. Jud. 5, 11: '7 mprts in’. 
3 Comp. Is. 24, 15: o' » xa ‘71729 ONS. 
4 Comp. Ps. 19, 3: nyt mm 9°55 mb). This verse is cited in a slightly 
corrupt form in 02” mippin at the end of the first chapter of Yoma (21b) as 
follows: T1¥y 92 anni $3 aBODd IND DY 39p3 1717 OR JMR. 


5 Ms. reads: 1w’x, emended by Luzzato on the margin. 
6 Comp. Jer. 22, 25: nm1pp 71” ANN. 
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mad P4379 O70 
ba may ypw N9) 112 87) 

opys Syy 5) Di ND) 
opys o>) OF 12D? 

Dey Oy 3p YIN) 
mb oinp b>) 7o1Dy 22) 

onina i> sora0n 727 Aw 
idind pw ova nob 

or qin} nina°9a bo rani 
ew PH 72 VDIV) 

O27 TE WY 72D N73 
m9? 77 S702 TDN N27) 

oa 92 mwYpA? YT 
bvivD *D V2 ,19°2T) 

ono b> mids pry ipa 
Por Ay oPKI OW 1M 

OIDD3 PPM) M¥7 N77 
ws via Dy min D2V_ BD 

ow? 92 awry oT Ty 
TEND BIN PAN? ON 

vO qWEA N? PPDID VD? 
Bina Tew xd7 TIT AON 

D’si3) ODiw IwWY PaTix DN 


7 Comp. Ezek, 28, 3: qyony xd oind do. 
® Is, 50, 10. 


* The Patah furtive under the }"y is not counted as a vowel, though it is 


counted as such in the first word of thise verse. 
10 Comp. Nah. 2, 5: 1¥s1" pp ray. 
1 Comp. Dan 4, 10: wtpi sy. 
12 Comp. Job 42, 2: no Joo a¥2° Ndi. 
18 Comp. Deut. 7, 9: 217 9>xd...pamed Jonm man qow. 
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onivy? obiyd »rppd 20 
mn qpn7 ing o aiy xd} 
oa 93? 89) “oT? Day 
ow Sy wb Nb 19D 
1899) AWD ND} Tw 19) 
open ny itiap yw np 
onpy ty bayar on dT) 
90773) CNTY WY ONT 9D? 
pvi97 752? on NIT) 
OWA 991 12D) Ne? 89) 
jo729 wn war TT Ti 25 
od) pip idina airy? xd) 
niaz? 22 i713y? pr? on 
DRY 137 na 99 0922) 
rey TANIA) AY P33 
ope. mydixa Dyn wd) 
PST APT? wig 52 ATT 
orpya yy Tiny > pag? 
2071939 19 wpan xin Sym 
o 91> oa IMA ind 
a ap7? id nba mix xd) 30 
4 Tuzzato justly remarks on the margin that there must be an error in the 
text. 


18 This likewise seems corrupt. Job 12, 16 reads mwninnw 1. Read: 
moo vb) ane rd. 


16 Comp. Lam. 3, 33: wx 03 7. 

16 Comp. Ps. 18, 27: 193nn 133 oy. 

1” Ms. reads wpy, emended by Luzzato on the margin. 
18 Comp. Ezek. 34, 20. 

19 Luzzato suggests reading 77. 

20 Comp. Eccl. 3, 15. 
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apa oy O22 T3238 
iDT72 eR N27 WY Ns) 
Day3 Tia 82 ON? 
DDpYD ODT] PY" 
or x2 OIS3 Dip? 133 
sg] NDT] 1338) 
onina qo non >a 
339 422002 VT 
OP OO AID NOT 
TIONS N71 WN WY 35 
OYWA NAW Tas 123 
no>> ow S22 wad on 
ows AIM N¥ 1B0? 
o wip nipinp i> an? 
DVN 2958] TED OTVPY) 
yagdq nis oP 227) 
oqyra mapa nyyin 
ben? o> yiv? T¥PN IN 
aoqyy tiy ninwd api id) 
Ova "Nid wD AN) 40 
Din? FIN MPD TWP AWS 
by 122 nop) WI PR} 


21 Comp. Lev. R. chap. 27: 703 350 4773 TY (98 7DD ATI] Ww "apr DS 
opt yo xox optim yo pd ra-apn xd ant owD 477) wad. 


22 Comp. Mal. 1, 3; Am. 1, 11. 

% Comp; 1875,430: 

24 Luzzato remarks that the meaning of this verse is not clear to him and 
suspects a corruption of the text. The meaning is however clear, viz. no one 
can give sufficient thanks to God even if there were many more languages: 
ony is used here in the same sense as in Gen. 26, 12: oI YY AND NAT Twa RYO 
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2509712 1D P19 TPYI Nd) 
soy OAD NT 
O22 TDW WY WD 
™NOTIA 12 T2NOw TNT] ON 
SOIT. WA] IIA 
nN?) "N2sw n¥ NiN?D? 
O72 TIP NY} 2? Tq 
TION. NTT Ny pin? 45 
DY UP WN TN} 
"O} 22 TBH? VY NI 
HON DP 27a TR 7 
mg IN) 72 onivy In 
mp2 13797) TRV Wa 
TL] PPV 1D 8¥DY} 
OP7133 FWD Dd PTW 
m9 nivy> nds? na w wy 
or ita 07? ib>7 xd 7wy 
paw ys oid way Wr 50 
om o722 ny Nd} 
T1322 22703 VY niaqT? 
oan pa toby bony ing 
nis bass net ons nidpa 


-—s 


2% This passage yields no meaning. 

% A play upon Job 31, 18: ax> 2571 1y2» °>. But it may be mentioned 
here that Saadya interprets the verse in Job in the same sense as used here. 
See Bacher, psi atyo ‘9 -p>Nn ANIWw) AYR IBD WoDN, Paris 1899, p. 90. 

27 Comp. Sota 47a: nanpp pon amt dxow xan odio. Ms. reads 1p. 

28 Comp. the expression m1¥n 71177, B. Kama 9b, read perhaps 0°91773, 
i.e. for the sake of the good deeds in antithesis to *xuna. 

2 Comp. Psiv22,)2 1, 

30 Ms. reads 1tona. 

31 A Pail form from 183 in the sense of 0°7)73. 
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eo we pp >22 pan 
FIONA IU? TY IPN 
oD? npAATD 2 PND? 
mprn MN} 2 73 19? 
ono 92 mpi) TNT AN) 
oxy anan m7 AN 55 
o933 O31 722 pa w20 
nyt? ny2ina nye 
DTT MIB? Ww NY s1D"B 
maxon op yin? 19> on 
OOP? NTN? D2) MIB? Was 
pou inpaa TNA ON) 
so ys inpm Sivan TS 
12 1nd NvIy DIY T¥BN Ws} 
sep qin? inom mx SDD 
java nidSin pa psy ne 60 
eo py inbypa YNT Day 
WN 2A MOND 02 IND? 

2 Comp. Eccl. 8, 1. 

33 Luzzato suggests reading n>» instead of 10», but this correction is 
unnecessary. The meaning is ‘‘Thou hast implanted knowledge in the spider,” 
as if it read 12» nydina nytd nyon. 

34 Comp. Is. 59, 5: 1298 wra>dy mp1. 

35 The verse as it reads now is unintelligible. I suggest reading: 

opp} inqisy >w2p Ny) oye my7 22 TRA ON) 


According to this the meaning of this verse and of the next two verses 
would be as follows: ‘If you will say that the insect acts without intelligence 
and his work is only accomplished by accident, how can you say (mx¥»n 7's) 
that a fool would accomplish such things, that an unintelligent being would 
weave. It is true that it possesses neither human intelligence nor madness 
(aba mbdim pa psx nox), but God has endowed it with goodly qualities.” 

36 Comp. Is. 19,9: »1n O81. 

37 Comp. Gen. 49, 21: 15w *1px. 

38 “By means of their inner parts,’’ a Post-Biblical derivative of mw. 
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wll Ve 
*OniyND Mt WAT NS? ON} 
Opa MTA WT ON) 
"2 PS) D8 NDA Pp NIT TN 65 
DIANE nyt? iD? Ws 
niN?D °$2_ 292 7737 
oun o3 ory nay Sind 
py Sin} on oxy Nda 
eo pybd n2°5) ban np 
PIT DPN WY OPI NYA 
or ag ops on yy ody 
“DUNS OD UTA PHY WY 
parm arp $29 ar dan an 
air) 339 yiai bor m1 70 
sony nw ip oF “Oy Pp 
1282 OF OPIN TNA ON) 
O72 PS DA on WD 
Myon wel nyT i732 
px yay ipa yop 59) 


or 21 ob> w 


39 “Tn their honeycombs,” comp. 1, Sam. 14, 27, 

40 Comp. Is. 48, 19. 

41 Comp. Is. 34, 15. 

2 Ms. reads onywn, emended by Luzzato. Comp. Deut. 32, 2. 
4 Comp. 2, Sam. 22, 12. 

44 Ms. reads o’yip1, emended by Luzzato. 

4 Comp. Job 24, 16. 
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soppy) OPN DI WII 
Dy pa2 oviy? WIN V3 
nD? P2Wd N27 INP Ws 
oai by on nin °2y 
opiny Oo owia> ows wr) 
op ny373 7 OR?M} 
Dw Pan N27 OD 1? 
oxy Tip nda ony xd) 
owads “ny Dy oy vivD 
or ipa7 pena 2712 193 
‘spoT? OM? WY 7D NIN} 
oqy7a 0n222 Tipa nya 
121° TT Tis ATTY Ws 
oqnwa v1?) yw nya 
dyin Syia 79 Ss qd 
opysm b> dy id vinw 
DSO8T 1779 NIT TAN) 
oop Mis 222 Pan 
mw) nab] NON 
Djiny oY 22 yan 
npany ping 222 Mey? on 
ssac—painy ngaap 19 $2 Fim 


46 Comp. Dan. 4, 14. 
47 “Abundance” from yp? 


48 Comp. Zeph. 1, 17: $519 oon), i. e. “who warms their body.”” Zunz in 
translating this verse (S. P. 132) misinterpreted it as if it read pom) (“waermt 


im Walde ihm die Speise’’). 


49 “Thou hast mercy on all who thirst for water.’’ Comp. Is. 5, 13 and 2 


Sam. 22, 12. 


49° The meaning of VV. 82-83 is well rendered by Zunz (ibid): ‘Sein Regen- 
guss giebt den Pflanzen die Farbe; in das Suesse wie in das Bittere legt er die 


geschmackverleihende Kraft.” 


80 
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mp7 0 WIP? 19? WY 

opps on. or?iTa yy Da 

paxy oF oN?» wbpn rw 85 

ODD PS OPIY? ANID 733 
DYDD TI) py Or3219) 

D7 1272 292° °B 2) 
ony aria 522 729 73 

oD IpT ON WH 19 11329 
sy 58D) NTIND 

DTT TT Was 23 
SIT AIT PPD) 

DTD MDT Ws DDT 

Tin Dipa =yi-y-ps1 FinwwD? 90 

SOIDY TM? T73 Ti? 7? 
innards nisp nivy 

oon xd oxdn idopns 
nist spy nix’n onian 

oiny) OTP? nisq? “TD 
sani? nxt boa pooy Xda 

TO TITP Vo AW Diy Tits 


50 The source for this is not known to me. 

51 On all these names comp. Schwab, Vocabulaire de l’Angelologie, Paris, 
1897; Zunz, S. P., Beilage 22. 

82 Zunz ibid. cites this name as bxim and the line as 88, both of which state- 
ments are not according tq our text. Schwab (ibid.) likewise has no angel by 
the name of 5x19; his list mentions the name of by’ma. 

53 Comp. Zunz, S. P., Beilage 21. 

54 Plural of the Aramaic 15x. Comp. also Job 38, 7: 1p3 °2313 1m 773. 

55 Ezek. 1, 18. 

5§ Comp. Num. R., chap. 14, near the end: 48 ..m) oTNT IND ND Dd ADIN YT 
T3577 NS MIN WPS S$Od7 NX Nik nn. 

57 Comp. Joel 2, 10: 1197p na wow. 
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nia qe Wy Ney 1373) 
Dap? oy ita PNP 
nvoy 9 Ibywa 71D "D1 95 
og 29 on nA 
ny 22 oR aay? 1? 1 
sory by PP) NYY? 
Drag °22 WA FA MY] 27 
os) O72 AND 7 ODN 
x0) 37 YD TT PN) 
ona 972 12 12 m7} 
n¥ DIpD airy wis JIT Noo 
eo TyeT INTTA ewe 19 
DN mIwH m2 7N 100 
oing inn by avin 
n2WT T7192 2y Tiy} 
OND 03219) Tot NIN] 
mwinn yay aba at nw 
p93) Vik NMA WW"D) 
jow> jx FD wes oy 
sp qnea WTIDD 1! 737) 
11939 ON pia TN? °2) 
eon) oon aba pnibnr 
88 According to the Talmud (Nidah 30a) b»\pow opp> rx cyna ant don 
yytx onw Sy yt nna. Sahlal may have had another source or he may have 


used 0°'n} on account of the rhyme. , 
584 Read perhaps ON). 


59 Comp. Deut. 30, 9. 

60 Luzzato suggests reading anyon, 

61 p4n5, from 1n» to interpret, is used here as a term for Talmud and 
Midrash which interprets the Bible. Verses 101-103 are based on Nidah 30b: 
jon qos xd con Sy ya 1dr apsyw wi ty oda Arop wan wer dy 1b port an. 

62 The sense of this verse is obscure. 
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727? ania Ty} VT AN 105 

DYN) ODN) WDA WY 93 
mid] APA ND ov naw 

ori M397) 292 PB? Wy 
in wy ov TbyD 

O37 T2719 ps wy 
nian} n'a 79"23 873 WY 

so ax jay b>) in?iyd 
myap orn 23732 Da qwya 

ona 07 N93 onenn 
0) 09 897 ser Tw 

oyn2 2 TiP¥ MD WA 
nitio? YAN 179i) j2 Ws 

#20997) Y23 22) 23N id 
AD TNT ny Ay wT yew 

oT IST NVA) TIN pM 
MPI 3 WD 

“oy nyabe Fan xo7 
m3 as a9 wn mys 

O27 OTANT NWP 
ASTI PTPY OTD TW 115 

O97} inwa way) 


= 


10 


63 From verse 103 to verse 156 the poet draws upon the 17°x’ 15D though 
he differs in many minor points as will be shown in the following notes. 

68* The m7°x’ 1D has min instead of n> and instead of nim” yank it has 
pow mimn yanx (Comp. ed. Mantua 1562, fol. 102a, shorter version). 

6 Comp. Is. 27,9: mxb12 7) 7282. Construe the verse as if it read: 
mysuo ban xba own npr p01 ToND. 

65 Ms. reads and, emended by Luzzato on account of meter. Comp. 150 
myx? ibid.: :2890) wpm nym oD Iw) ODIN) TID XDD 72 3XM ppn oD wx yaIN 
nwn. 
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omixy7 ninixa $57 0n 
om id midy 210 WS 
on py oD or DINnn VpT"P O71 
omy IDY WII 110] D3} 
VRID} NTT J} 
Din) DD Yap) AS OVP 
12 TOS TET ONT 
eos TOT MAND TY 
Typw) Tiy MONT NT 1") TPA 120 
on ay 52 979 ning ind 
so nix OY) Ow} 
oO MDT DIT! 1 OP’ 
opps yt b>) pa b> o21 
os oinp b>) owy 53) 
nping MSOT) APTN 
OW? DAN] NPY WY 
aninw ninvpy 3242 Sy) 
POND Nips 1W) OD FD 
mybwa my spapy 125 
Di) paws s0 .Minips 
66 Comp. Jer. 43, 10. Ms. reads win»3, emended by Luzzato. 
67 Ms. reads ot1o’7. Verses 117-120 differ considerably from the *’p. 
Comp. ibid.: 15) vm dyta7 wd yyap) MwwE 1-3 ON ONN won. 
68 Ms. reads nin, emended by Luzzato. 
69 Comp 1 King. 6, 20: 10 an. 
7” Comp. Prov. 3, 8: Pmoaxy> per awd enn mxp7. 
1 The adjectives now mpmpy refer to mis onwyi ony of verse 121, i.e. 


the letters are the basis of all speech. Or perhaps the reference is to 'v ''s that 
follow, meaning that they are the most important of all the letters (b> by 
nyoTpy 32). 

7” Read perhaps ox, i. e. the letters 'v 'p 's are called mpx. 

73 Luzzato notes that this reading must be corrupt. I suggest reading 
oPAPRY (for om’mpy on account of the meter) referring to the 'v 'p 's. 
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mo>diy> didi pasa) 


oD pa nbs) APY Tipp 
m=nwa? oY iv) On) 7p) 

eS OD IND) WS TON) 
ID TDN ONY 2Y Tid 37} 

O11] OF MBS) ODIdAN) 
F282 MAD id ws Dip nexa 

mow) OD PI? Vs 2} 

ninaws -dwa sin O"27) 130 

omy? 127737 ps ywe? 
17O 827 iW? Aid) yw OID?) 

soya opp Fina wx Sips 
STN Dn MOI WS NPP 


™ The meaning of verses 125-127 becomes clear when we compare them 
with the text of the “pv (ibid. fol. 102b): ...wx) ov mo oda v’ox mox wow 
3) UND N12] ONT VID v'pN NON ody ..o7 Tp on mwa w'oR mo vbw. 
Qur poet says likewise that traces (spy) of the letters v'ps are seen in three 
phenomena (n1n1pp), they are (7): 2° wx which corresponds to vb22 nox woe 
of the > ;a°117 which corresponds to mwa mx wd of the ‘vd and d1dam praxm 
obiy> which is expressed in *'p by the phrase ob1ya mipx wby. The order is not 
the same. 

7 The *’o has no nwa’. 

76 The "p has m0 193) UN. 

7 Ms. reads 01218, emended by Luzzato. 

78 Verses 128-131 are based on the passage npjw }" noni o”n wos wow 
onya yop pin 4"x. This passage does not occur in the short-Mantua 
version, but is found in chapter 6 of the longer version (ibid. 88b) and im chapter 
3 of Donnolo’s version (nn2n, Firenze 1881, p. 46). 

79 Read ON]. 


80 T suggest reading o'1yn, i. e. the 0D does not move the tongue and that 
is why it is called noni. 

81 This is an explanation of the term np. Comp. also "pd (ibid. 102b) : 
Tmo mare peda oven pa w'xor. 

82 In verses 132-134 the poet gives another explanation of the letters v’px, 
not found in the Sepher Yezirah, viz. that 's and 'd represent contrasts, like 
fire and water, and the ‘w stands for that which harmonizes them. I regard, 
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however, verses 132 and 133 as repeating each other and I venture to suggest 
that verse 132 should altogether be omitted as being merely the author’s first 
draft of verse 133 and that verse 133 should read as follows: onan pon Ty) 
opp op o'pd wx A"xd 337). 

83 Ms. reads o3). 

% This is against the meter and therefore supports my correction. 

8 Ms. reads a-rad. 

86 From this to verse 142 the poet reproduces part of the Sepher Yesirah 
which deals with the seven letters n'155 7112. But there are considerable differ- 
ences between the text of the S. Y. and that of the poem. The S. Y. associates 
with each of the seven letters one of the seven planets, one day of the week, one 
of the seven apertures in the human body and one of the seven contrasts: life 
and death, peace and war, wisdom and folly, wealth and poverty, fruitfulness 
and barrenness, mastery and servitude. The text of the poem, on the other 
hand, while following the S. Y. in principle, differs from it by omitting the 
planets, by giving a different series of contrasts and having a different order for 
the items which they have in common. For the sake of greater clearness the 
text of the S.Y. is given here, following the version of Donnolo (noon, p. 56-57). 

sno inven) OM waIa 7A. Awa naw ,odiya -naw 12 4x) ...n"an nN poor 

non oyw) ,wHIa po’ py) Twa nava Ine joys pry 12 4¥1 ...b’o27 nN poor 
tondn 

InVoM Nom waa dxow py) mwa nawsew) oda oN 13 91 ...n"5 Im nw PboA 
ndis 

NY INTON) Wwiyr ,w_I2 po’ AN mwa nawa ww ods mon 13 -9y1... "DT nN poor 

wom yan wea Sxow AN Twa nawa ryan ,oda mn 12 4s) ...k"BT nN poor 
poow 

ANTON AywoD ,wHIa Po? je) Twa Nawa wpm ,odya 3919 13 7x1 ...w!IN AX poor 
nitay 

yD NVM) }M ,wHII por ps) Twa Nava wom joys mad 13 9e1...."nT AR poor 

87 There can be no doubt that wxn and on are to be considered as the 
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40 


contrasts associated with the letter 3, corresponding to on and mip of the 
S. Y. In view of this, on. may be taken as a synonym of ons. (Comp. Is. 
53,8: o"N paxD 1m) and wX 1 as a synonym of o”n, because it is the most 
important fact. 

88 The contrast associated with the letter $’n1 is vision and blindness. 
yvoo from °pp to blind and op: a metaphoric expression for the eyes with 
reference to Num. 16, 14, apan on7 o wisn oryn. 

*9 The contrasts for n’>7 is the sense of smell and the lack of it. For onnn, 
comp. Baba Bath. 146a, #7 mininn invy 15 OXw INN OINA AwYD. 

90 Meter requires that the Sheva under the }"w be regarded as a plain 
Sheva. 

% The contrast here is between speech and muteness. 

% The contrast here is between the study of the law (o°"nD ‘727 comp. 
note 61 above) and the neglect of it (a’1 bwa). 

#28 The contrast here is between the sense of hearing and deafness. The 
rhyme compels the poet to describe the ear opening by o7'n) though ordinar- 
ily it is applied to the nose. 

% The contrast here is between servitude and freedom, corresponding to 
the nbwnn and nity of the S. Y. m>xnwn yr serves here a double purpose, as 
one of the corresponding apertures of the body and as an expression of servi- 
tude, with reference to Ex. 21, 6, odiyd ray) yxqpa ws ns ym ys. This 
interpretation might be objected to on the ground that according to the law it 
is the right ear which is bored (Comp. Kid. 15a). I venture therefore to suggest 
the following emendation in verses 141 and 142.: 

Verse 141b should read: on77 dy nyt3y1 ps po. 

Verse 142b should read: om dio mwrm ys dxov. 
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932 From here to verse 156 the poem deals with the remaining twelve letter” 
of the Alphabet as treated in the S. Y. Each letter is associated with one of the 
twelve constellations, one of the twelve months and some organ of the human 
body. As far as the constellations and the months the text of the poem agrees 
with that of the S. Y. but they differ in the enumeration of the organs of the 
body, as can be seen from the text of the S. Y. given here according to the 
version of Donnolo (‘nnon, p. 74-76): 

.OD)2_ YTD 739) Aw jo wT jad ya adv Sip ayy... ne pP9DT 

via ym AID) |TIwa IN eTIM ,odya nw dip 1a 4y) «1 nN poor 

via ym Sonar mwa yD Tm ,odyya oven dip 13 7x... MN Toor 
yp}. YI DOOM ,Awa non wim ada yor dip 12 7x1 ..n nM ne toon 
vp). ym nom wd131 Awa ax wm ,odyya maw S19 1a ae) ...n vy ns Poon 
via ym m>sxown wir mwa dds wim oda mdina bro 12 1x1...» ns poor 
w5I2 YT) JAPIAP) .7Wwa wn wT ,odiya ons Srp 12 91 ...7'Dd nN poor 
vp YTD ADP) Twa pwnro wt ,odya sarpy dr 12 4yi ...y92 ne poor 
veya ym po 3 mwa yoo> wim jada nvp dip 12 1x1 ...J'00 n& Poon 
vera bxow 7 mwa nav wtim ,odiya om dip 13 9¥1 oy AN Poon 

vera por dann java vay wt ,odiya °d 7 bio 1a ayy wx ne poor 

wpa bxpw Sim) maa ate etm odiya on dip 13 9x1... WNP nN Poon 

* Inner part of the body, comp. the expression ono nm’. (Mikw. 9, 2). 

% Comp. Ezek. 9, 4: 1n ninm. 

% “‘The enclosed parts of the body,”’ comp. Ps. 22, 13, *»n1n> ywa “war. 

% “Stomach,” comp. Tos. Mak. 5, 15, 152 Tix yan xdw tD, 

98 This word gives no meaning here. 
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Dav Eko NT nq 

99 “Inner part of the body,’’ comp. Dan. 4, 22. 

100.101 The words o-y3 and 0°90) I do not know how to explain. 

102 Read perhaps n20°7 wx 75 comp. next verse. 

103 Though the term 12.¥ is used only to describe young animals (comp. 
Deut. 7, 13, 7’»>x 71v) the poet may have been obliged by the rhyme to apply 
it to men, 

106 Comp. Ex. 2, 19, 35 mb abs on. 

1044 F'rom_-here to the end of the poem the poet deals with the history of 
the Jews. 

105 Ms. reads nnn which is against the meter. 

106 Comp. Ps. 45, 9. 

107 Comp. Ps. 51, 19, q¥5n jm 
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108 Comp. Ps. 113, 7. 

109 Undoubtedly this refers to the Midrash mm n’apn 1b yo mye mma 
naayo (Yalkut, Jonah, Sec. 550) but mv» gives no proper meaning. I there- 
fore suggest reading nua». Comp. Num. R., Sec. 7, mmx x01 misnd p19) 7paa 
nmyapnv, Zunz (S. P., 425) brings this passage and regards nv» as Aramaic, 
but in Aramaic it has the meaning of breaking into pieces which does not fit 
into this context. 

0 So in Ms. 

111 Comp. Ex. 16, 14. 

12 Instead of saying nosy aw > aw xbn (Ex. 14, 3) they now said to 
Moses (1708 314) let us praise God (7° m3). Moses is called aw in Midrashic 
literature (comp. Sotah 12a: iow 310 718 WND "NIN NIT 3 7D IMIS N17). 

us Because the enemies are shaken (Comp. Neh. 5, 13: p) 113 77 7951). 

14 Read o'y12n), i. e. the waters of the Red Sea. Comp. Is. 49, 10. 
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1144 o»4y3= the Jews. Comp. Hos 11, 1 ($x1w 1y1°D). The meaning of this 
verse is not clear, 

15 Read 0°19 Comp. Jud. 2, 14. 

6 Comp. Prov. 13, 14: mo2n oxy ns. The term applies to the Egyp- 
tians, because they took counsel against the Jews (Comp. Ex, 1, 10). 

47 Read omy ox b> xba, i. e. without ships they were destroyed. 
Comp. Is. 33, 21 and Gen. 34, 30. 

18 The Egyptians, with reference to Ex 5, 11:}an 055 inp. 

9 Ms. reads n1582, emended by Luzzato as in the text, (AN being a 


synonym of napiy (Ex. 15, 10). But it is also possible that the poet allowed 
himself the use of oDy for nn»1y. 

120 Ex, 14, 11. 

121 The source for this statement is 

122 Egypt, comp. Ezek. 29, 3. 

123 Comp. Deut. 29, 17. 

14 Comp. Ex. 1, 22. 

1248 Meaning of the phrase nvn diy is not clear. 
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1% “Walled around with a pillar of fire.” ov is a denominative passive 
participle form "0, a palace (comp. Gen. 25, 16). 

126 p42 is used here in the sense of n12v» (comp. Ps. 93, 4). 

127 Comp. Rashi on Gen. 32, 5: y79n N03 ONT. 

128 Comp. Ex. 15, 11: wtpa 178). 

129 The number of negative commandments corresponds to the number of 
sinews in the body, viz. 365. 

130 Etymologically the verse is difficult to explain. The meaning of it, how- 
ever, is that the number of days in the solar year is also 365 (7".). 

131 pa is used here in the sense of 0°72"8 with reference to 1 King. 22, 34: 
wn 73) pata pa and the meaning of the verse is that the positive com- 
mandments correspond in number to the limbs of the body (o°72"8 n’p1). 

182 Meaning of this verse is obscure. Pp wax isfound in Ww on, Esther 
3, 8. 

133 So in Ms. Read: OPWYT). 
134 This verse baffles all efforts at interpretation. 
18 Read perhaps oyva. 
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16 Comp. Ex. 3, 22: 

137 Comp. Is. 22, 18: 1193 7DIx¥ 4D. 

188 The poet used the forms 41385 and »)In» instead of 438 and 42N on 
account of the rhyme with 4x. 

139 Comp. Is. 48, 10. 

140 Both terms ’n and jywp are metaphors for the name of God. 

141 So in Ms. Read perhaps on. 

142 A derivative of jyx, to remove, comp. Is, 33, 20. 

43 Luzzato suggests reading 1pyt. Construe the verse as if it read: nw) 
woy> awpn axd wox on ws 373 on yr. 

144 Pharaoh, comp. Jer, 44.30. 

14 Fom yop to knot, tie. See Aruch s.v. 

146 Meaning obscure. 

47 ““Swallowed,” the same as 8D). 

148 Comp. Jer. 13, 17. 

149 Comp. Gen. 36, 11; 25,14. 

150 Comp. 2 King. 19, 23. 

151 Comp. Ps, 136, 15, 

182 Meaning of this part of the verse not clear. 
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5 Comp. Is. 23, 11. 
184 Meaning not clear. 
186 Ms. reads 07110. 
186 Meaning obscure. . 
37 Comp. Ps. 144, 10: 317 n& Ain. 
458/Comp; Am. 5; 9: 
69 Read nbid. 
160 Hos, 3, 2. 


161 2 Chr. 2, 9. 
162 Comp. Jer. 4, 11. 
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163 “‘Heat,’’ comp. Job. 6, 17. 
164 Read onbx, i. e. the heat of the sand of the desert. 
165 Comp. Song. 1, 6. 
166 Hofal of 5: to line with pitch, i. e. their faces were not blackened by 
the sun. 
167 Comp. Gen. 49, 11. 
168 Comp. Ps. 129, 3. 


169 So in Ms. instead of OAT], which is against the meter, I suggest 
reading WON ai. 

170 Comp. Lev. 7, 7. 

7 Comp. Deut. 32, 2. 

12 Comp. Yoma 21b: +2” vpn) pews wtp pa yay oat mwon wbx. This 
verse is cited in The Old Tosaphot (ibid.) in a corrupt version as follows: ))7)y1 
oat ned ty) 2179) wea pwxtd TaD pans. Upon this the Tosaphist remarks: 
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*.0782Y ODN A’ TD "07 oI ow nvnd > wD Tyr ATTY RV ary AATINT AN 
"pb oX °D PR). To do away with this difficulty R. Tam emended the text 
making two verses out of the one, as follows: 
D-wy) MND yas Ty) pwxrd 32 pans Ay) 
oat mvdy sy) aio) wea xd Sax tazmd 12 axan 
But according to our text there is no need of any emendation. 


138 This phrase is inexplicable to me. 

174 Comp. Neh. 4, 10, 11. 

™% Comp. 1 Sam. 28, 16: Jay 7m. 

176 “Fle who prevented the building of the wall,” i. e. Sanballat. Comp. 
Neh. 4. 

A Comp, xv155125. 

78 Comp. Num. 20, 10. 

179 “They spread it out in the light.’’ For the etymology of 7: see Ben 
Jehuda s.v. 

180 This phrase is unintelligible to me. It cannot possibly have any con- 
nection with the expression x7’n n2 of ‘Ab. Zara 66b. 
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180° Comp. Job 37, 9. 
181 Read perhaps o°N). 
18 Ms. reads 1xy3. Emended by Luzzato. 


183 Hifil of m, comp. Ps. 90, 10: wn n>. 
1% Read perhaps “Ni. 


18 According to the meter this last word should consist of myn) n° 
We therefore cannot read yn =1=49 nor opp). To read opb> would yield 
no meaning. The text is undoubtedly corrupt. 

188 Luzzato suggests reading 'and. 

187 This phrase I cannot explain. 
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188 Poetic name for the Jewish people. 


189 Comp. Ps. 83, 7. 
199 On account of the meter instead of ]}MWn (Ezra 4, 7). 


outs 


1909 “When they were fighting the conquerors.” 0°19 from nv paxd xDD) 
Ps. 89, 45. 


11 From the Aramaic 1vn to smite. The word onwpa is difficult to 
explain. 

12 From vw to spread, i. e. they were all conquered. 

ii Comp. isoamea | 57.50; 

194 “Tyecreed.”’ 

19 Comp. B. Mez. 29a. 
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196 “Rome,” cp. Rashi on Num. 24, 19. 
197 Read oind by wad aw im. ‘He will bring back his children to his 


table,” referring to Berakot 3a: omax jndv dyn rdaw ona5 ond ye. 
198 Comp. Esth. 1, 6. 





A SECOND SUPPLEMENT TO “THE JEWS IN EGYPT 
AND IN PALESTINE UNDER THE FATIMID 
CALIPHS” 


By JACOB MANN, Hebrew Union College, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


HEN ATTEMPTING to reconstruct the history of these 

Jewries from the beginning of the Fatimid reign in Egypt 
(969) till about the time of Maimonides, I was fully aware of the 
fact that a great deal of Genizah material was still scattered in 
various libraries to which I had no access. This fact is expressly 
pointed out in the introduction to Vol. I (1920, pp. 5-6). Asa 
matter of fact, two years later, when Volume II was published 
(1922), a supplement containing new fragments not yet dealt 
with in the previous volume could be added (pp. 341-74). Since 
then I have come across still further material which is given here 
as a second supplement. Yet by no means has the final word 
been said on the subject. The future searcher among the tattered 
and torn Genizah leaves will no doubt find an abundance of new 
data throwing additional light on this new period of Jewish 
History. 

1. ‘Adayah b. Manasse ibn al-Kazzaz. 

Menasse was an important Wezir in Damascus in charge of 
the finance department of Syria and Palestine towards the end 
of the 10th century and his son, ‘Adayah, later on functioned 
there as an important Katib (I, 19-22, 136-7). ‘Adayah’s two 
sons, Samuel and Ishmael, are referred to in the poem in his honor 
(II, 13, ll. 40 ff.). In the dispute between Rabbanites and 
Karaites in Palestine, which resulted in the imprisonment of 
some graduates of the Palestinian academy and which event 
should be dated some time after 1029 (I, 136), ‘Adayah takes a 
part in laying down on behalf of the governor of Damascus the 
conditions which would bring about the. release of the prisoners. 


From the Karaite document, given farther on sub No. 11, we see 
257 
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that he was still alive in 1037. Therein he is styled wn, dignitary, 
but his status was less than that of his father, who is mentioned 
as bya -wn, the great official. ‘Adayah’s third son, Solomon, 
who figures in this document, evidently lived in Fustat which 
bears out our suggestion in Vol. I, p. 22, that some members of 
this family settled in Egypt. 


2. The Egyptian Scroll of 1012 C. E. 

The scroll describing the trials of Egyptian Jewry at the 
beginning of 1012, of which I have found 2 versions (I, 31-2; 
II, 31-38), is now to be supplemented by a paper leaf in the 
Cairo Collection (H. 8). The fragment, which is torn and dam- 
aged, is provided with vowels and accents just as are several of 
the other fragments of this historical document. This new frag- 
ment makes it evident that the versions were identical at the 
beginning branching off only towards the end. It also alters 
somewhat the construction of the historical events recorded,viz. 
that the largely attended funeral, during which the serious riot 
against the Jews broke out, was not that of Shemarya b. Elhanan 
but that of a Reader by the name of Putiel.? 


In order to make manifest the actual text of this Megillah, 
as now established, it is advisable to re-edit it again here.? The 
beginning is still missing. 
mbx DY VP DNS ONDA 3PNnYT WD NAN WN ON TW Ww m3 
Tx Som :omam Ss ory dx qed ton tnd Saan mobnb mobnn orpnys 


1 Probably read Paltiel (the mistake bxuw for bxvbs can easily be 
accounted for in Ms.) because the name Putiel is very rare. Moreover in view 
of the Aggadah (Sotah 43a, cf. Sanh. 82b), which identifies the Biblical Putiel 
(Ex. 6%) with Jethro explaining the name to refer to Jethro’s previous idolatry 
conay> mbay ow Dw), it is questionable whether such a name was at all current 
among Jews. In our case we have a Paltiel b. Ephraim signing a document at 
Fustat in 1002, C. E., which was ratified by the court of Shemarya b. Elhanan 
(J. Q. R., XI, 646, note 2). This Paltiel could very well have been the Reader 
whose funeral on the last day of 1011 was the immediate cause of the riot 
dealt with in our Scroll. 

* The indication of textual variants and of supplied lacunae are omitted 
here, except those of the new fragment. On the other hand a few notes are 
added in explanation of the text. 

3 “As the early prophets handed down by tradition’ (different in Prov. 251). 
Ibn ‘Ezra also uses frequently the word np’nyn to indicate the Rabbis who 
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som py ov oni Sy mxdm myn oppx man ony 47 oyd worn oon 
sdnn oye ond op ommas onds o™ dy oawar orton WW I Soa 
soo) qb $5 orya monn ond om op an smo ob ode ond 
:Omaxv moon nba ow ym aw inn jyodby amas ma yyod 

bwram osxe pasa qowr Ssesowa yan wits sap Joon ona erm 
INDD OF) pOXM pinm imdb MAM :o3) PSXa Ayoa MwA paN7 mwa 
ma>o0n $> ns ar ibpa rn mw mwy wndw ja :ymas maxi yma NDID 
yoy wp orymp noo :pyrd xd) nwod qaxa xd) Sow awa ab ama 
sw pas ams 72 yyod syd mps nnn obs oben poy wp op moo) 
ny pov :nox wavs wewdr prs pt p> ox pasa mvew toy yoo 
np ms ame :dypo min ot Spo mx ayn px nD MS 7D" DON WIN 
DION) OY ax prsd naAN an sawA TT nN) wewor ay” nx bow 
ma wap xdi qb b> ad dy aby xd swe 7% cenwnbdr mo-dady pod 
spyya xd) dna xd) ama xd) Apa Nd wen pra S96 yon :pudw b> 
oxi. 8) 

Dyan myo yaw opds nya nwa vay end mvdy ova orn om 
nw emai poand wen owyr mw wdwi Abs wien phy nx on 
obsonr wow Sapm om wS FON sep mi now> wbw mya mp yon 
WN IID OPwr TNS2 Ay wnvo ns we tomo dio’ Sew aap 
mb$p oraxa mbpon oy -piDpON O23 wip snMapm ma by exp 
omy irwd» : Spy canna ody rans ps *ppn aby mppim om dy rowrx 
IND) AT OY Ar ypom opaxnd wparinmim iryd yd apyd1 py wap 


have preserved the tradition. Cf. also Sa‘adya in the introduction to his 
Agron (Harkavy, Studien u. Mitteilungen, V, 55, 1.10) #:an pn oinn) ory and 
likewise at the beginning of his Sepher Haggalui (Schechter, Saadyana, 5, top). 

4 41 used also for masc. (cf. Ex. 1513,16), 

5 Read op01, ‘showed them many wonders’. 

6 Here commences the Cairo fragment '13) D2n8 SIpim qbon 'NIN DAT. 
For o2ns we ought to have o’anbx, but the word can also be read in the Ms. 
wns which is more exact because the Hebrew phrase Dx-1p1N83 777 is a trans- 
lation of the Caliph’s full name ‘al-hakim biamrillahi’. 

7 ‘For cases of capital punishment, ordinary jurisdiction and matters 
pertaining to the night police force’ (n>°> -wywn). See also Kaufmann, Z. D. 
M. G., LI, 442-3. 

8 So in Cairo Ms. 

® The sentence bxv wy is not in Ms. Cairo but in Ms. Cambridge 
(see II, p. 36). It is now evident that in II, p. 31, the first 2 lines should be 
reconstructed as follows, bistw 1x2p bapa pun] wR AON :vITIP mM: mop}w 
31 Jon 1b Sib. About Putiel see note 1. 

10 ‘Thronged’, 
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papa oy wie uprsn ymby SSan on pos) pom apm nde sex 
by yom ova idaan :mbona oddoyn oa) OT) BIND AoA ANND 
OTD) OPN WET OAD POD Nw OFD IAM) OF IND DAD OwD? 
rede omwy oym w wpb :omdi yar on? apnrn on a> bwin 
uioNex op opy7 ovo omy Sam oxd> cwa row bx MPDN wR 
somwn oso Sy oA nxpp inp” 

wow sim ods SP mI mn oy aw pr wNX pro aD O72 TN 
winb om AYAINA wT OYA IpIa wesw :NywIT 12 Dow row AANA 
ow) ow :orne myw ebwa nna Sons dy 12bmaa ors yaw 
ypam om>y ons om maa eds onor oN Mp oa Opwa 
ovar mm bo bp) bay pay $5 omans ny worn :odip> pasn 
pyr) Aya orpys iiomwadsy am nx ony xinn ops bs mown 
mms naa om yyod> 

odor yore bs open oman dip mim mox ~wys o>dina om 
soon msn :poasm bs ow onspm maven bx pw own nxpp 
mya Sra sy ods baz. yn qbom porwsa mow ws Tevon bs onAM 
mnove2) onal wanny Tod sy ond ax oyna wr Sse S27 :owD) 
onn $$ marten ca on son asm omtyx mri gad) nex 1557 xd) 
brows wan any pri pod yp nots ow Syp omnemd) ome taxdi 
SY OND OIA Ow) AA 1193) ws) PAV ww ANN sow PR 
myo xbdy ayy osso xdo onnn oxym ote bay :oamp ni omnnayn 
OO) OT AYyN ow) Oxpor omIAN OFM 13M) mMxONM :DeTd 
soon ayy pd ypaxm own) S51 -wnnn ova Apaa wDe :omNwe) 
Aye wR none ombsd Apma wap wpys open Sy apy rdyn 
: Joon wits 

by on) On nme) Or TSM yo TN Dd oNpyS AyNw) °D oP 
b> by orn dpa” -pa qdnm ab > ody pm iad ns webs awn amd 
Io 7D) Soy mansm px Oppna ony pwd yr suo pwn Wwe 
nya apn xb oy yay ws oa xxi xd) onsod anp oon nD 
paapy 1D ban) 1s: on IAwa YN ONTAwWA UEP SoD OWI TYIIN ON °D 
Jona) yer np b> aynn prs qb0 syd ory qSom ombom ombon onine 
mon omby qbon uns berm ony omen OYA py¥> "Py NDS IYO 


1 So correctly in Ms. Cairo. 

12 Masc. of mbna. 

18 We should read nw» since the verb is in plural. 
4 i.e. ‘Being in doubt’ (from p2p). 

18 Here Ms. Cairo ends. 
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sondo0 oxindy oaNisy nom ambi odazn ord) obon and 
rmx we wyn by3 qyw ay wine oAwady ox nawad Joon mx 
wn asad moa wb yy nes yw ya Joan AN 19927 INE 
panyar odiya on ppd nnady para crydy pdm pordr imadp amandy 
PON) DDIM OPT oMs ay YM syaw TowTby pany anon) 


(Version 2) 
Jaw) npn mdm XD WWE} N17 
oy onbsd at sums nvbdon npn 
o-47 Ws 7999 °-yIn menD 
ws OT TY yA aw 7A 
yd) ov ody pine owp) monn 
swe 245np ows NPT O02 :P72wD1 
y PON NYT ASX amMAnwo vd 
mnyy :obma cma yoy ws Sma 
”™ Ss xo ow Seow ma b> wns 


o> 277 Sy ooaa> yw mas cmb 


VDT 7D Np Mow ad aw wy 
ooa> mnpD) OD Py TN Tw ONT 
aw ans ad oI oad oD) 
yon ware AM em 
o>d5ym) opant a~em Soy yin 
noo. awe Ss odoin 55 inswn bs 
3D” WWRD CD :yTON an yon 
ums 10 nbs ° oom wR 
max maa yyobi wy yyo> uy 
nnvan jyob) ones maa yobs 
» ow op ind mwyy oSa nxt oo AN 
odiy yi) nnyo naw 70 wb 


16 Vol. II, 33, 1. 2 from bottom. 


(Version 1) 
soso ‘pw Ss orton by odzi6 
DOIN) ONAN ons ansapd wx 
oun 187121 95) pn ma b> aby 
IWID) ANND ANN sAnnn snp S21 
ms onan on msdn opwa 
non ma bx wa wx sy qbon 
mon opp avby wx smdvnn 
m7 we on omdsd nena i 
yam moran $$q wap qSn awd 
we ody wwapy sab nnown 
boa mynd). on od. . .19poym 
sy vay wand meby ove me nw 
ox> omy onan bap :13 nwon 
NIT) 1929N8 OY oy aN onwdy 
yay) nawa we ms) sanpon or 
pana Tex oT my Dad dip 
moan opm sorb myn iyapd 
moa manny wmbs: awd nrnnd 
ospom nwyr boar som ind 
20041) OAD PIS MIAaD WE 
mbw> wpa 217108 N21 D773 WS 
naan dows omy ayinn ota > 


7 Vol. II, 36, column 1, towards end. 


18 Read perhaps ]Dv). 
19 See Vol. IT, 34, note 2. 


192 A fragment at Dropsie College (see Halper’s Catalogue, J.Q. R., N. S., 
XIV, 255) contains a Piyyut on the ‘Amidah in connection with this fast day 


cay aosn (by vava neby maiynd nn). 


20 Evidently meaning here ‘at the stations’ (khans) 


21 Alexandria. 
% Paitanic masc. of nonp. 
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madr opdy opdayd) oat ad 
25y9R PMT) PMN>D) WS ONY) 
mb$n ppd xy AMATI AP 
wy 71 °D MN. Naw MddH 
rod abdiyd 9 nos) yon 
mosy xo nova nby mon 


:oby> mow qa 


soo sy) yox Ddiyd o> q13 
sondwi qos) qos adiyd 
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S397 youna om inamd) ponds 
ans mn tyd or qdom wt 
mopar > dx opp mbwdy mnndy 
b> wx roma 7 mbw ondad 
opp boa oa ia xd1 ony wpan 
Wap) wis OTT wWapM opr 
ox> wom ow or mow omdy 
sms ms qaady om ow ms SSmb) 
Im we ormax cmb 3 


wows: nynad 4ben aba nro 
parm unis q> Sy :221rmpAd o»pdr 
som) oyn ombsd nena baad 
xd wb) wp) ow oyna Tw pNdD 
neas b> svana Sdiana saydin yn 
mona b> by -ws mew 55 23;¢2201 

mia soo xia nbnn, 


:PIDD 1'y MPIwD ODD 


mponnn nyt bop ,a op Vena .oxyy Sdino yxnp> apa yee? 
ql yn opys ws xbe ney Sen sn ins paws 

We see thus that both versions are practically identical in 
their account of the actual events, branching off where the rejoic- 
ings subsequent to the deliverance are narrated, the first describ- 
ing them in detail and mentioning also the resolutions of the 
saved community to commemorate the happening every year by 
fastingand solemn assembly, whereas the second version concludes 
in a general way expressing thanksgiving and gratitude for the 
Divine mercy. 

Whereas the fixed date for the funeral of Shemarya b. 
Elhanan on Shevat 3rd 4772 (Dec. 31st, 1011) should now be 
discarded since it refers to Putiel (Paltiel) the Hazzan, there is 
no doubt that Shemarya died shortly before since during the 
days of mourning for him Samuel (the ‘Third’ of the Palestinian 
school) came to Fustat and subsequently was arrested there to- 


gether with 23 other Jews, as is evident from the fragment in 
Vol. II, p. 26 (see I, 28-9). 


2 =y~mbnp (I. S. 192°), 
*8 Better 2722). 
% Read perhaps 1x. 
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With regard to Shemarya’s son, Elhanan, we have now an 
interesting letter to him from Semah, the first Gaon of the re- 
opened school of Sura.** This epistle refers to the time when 
Elhanan went to Bagdad to study under Sherira, probably during 
the last decade of the 10th century. Subsequently Elhanan re- 
turned to Fustat but later on made other trips to foreign coun- 
tries. In 1011, at the time of his father’s demise, we find him in 
Damascus where he was delayed by ill health and insecurity of 
the roads (Vol. I, 34). He returned to Fustat to take over his 
_ father’s work but the times were unfavorable as both Christians 
and Jews were then in the throes of the fanatical persecutions 
decreed by al-Hakim. These Elhanan himself records in his let- 
ters and in a poem. Yet he maintained himself under these 
difficulties as 1707 wx and as such signed a document of 1016 
together with Jacob b. Joseph, Ab-Bet-Din, and others (I, 38, 
note 1). 


3. Jacob b. Joseph Ab-Bet-Din. 


This Jacob, the son of an Ab of the Palestinian school, and 
himself evidently one of the Rabbis of Fustat where he resided 
still in 1018 (see I, 37, note 1, 38, note 1, and 174, note 1) later on 
became the spiritual head of the important community of Aleppo. 
We find him there in 1028 and hence the change in the sphere of 
his activities took place within this decade (1018-1028). A highly 
interesting letter to him, while already in Aleppo, has been pub- 
lished by Schechter in Berliner Festschrift (Hebrew part, 110-12). 
Another epistle to him, written evidently during his travels from 
Egypt to Syria, is found in the Cairo Collection (L. 183 paper, 
damaged) and is given herewith. 

(Address, verso) 
29'N¥ "ow ann apy” 28" 5x Tm oxy and bap 27'39 Nad apy 
(There follows on verso scribbling in other handwriting) 


26 See my paper on “‘The last period of the Sura Gaonate’”’ (Hebrew Union 
College Jubilee Volume, 1925, p. 228 ff.,, and the additional note, infra, p.309-10. 


27 =), 
23 =D. 
29 =)11¥ W7D0v. 
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(Recto) 

so'may ana p> py Sop ANN WN TON TNS IN TNS Lory 

sana mb ny ana Say maby 3207202 7AaN7 apy 31" WD 'wIp ‘aD 
py vd Px rp 3e7Da and Nad .yon ny Sa Mya TP YAN 33° 2 ADP 
own owpn ayaa py vad anne aniepy mo b2a 

36'WIP ONYD 350ND) NT WY TWND).. .UM SP ca... .wWyW mI] 
nat b> dyn apsead pesm py ond nam ose ond robe sim qr 
sy wi xd poy wbx apron nas ved snpyn wy wyw cm 922 
tod sp op ob2> p> wy nosy Sy IrpsuAw NEON) FPS 7D INI) 
[aNwny ons myren ono: by orm cx Nap) ppb ndi» ana 
(aoe ond oxy) qTa2 yr ww op? onDy oN -poNm obxs 
oy YI Joy ow 3s’ ‘bw pny > Nw ma cnyT Tawnn 
m2) Jawa yn2ba qrowd yoxboa ew ow pero Ppoqsa sp 
opym onuytin Srpn axed) arom) sexe oD noa0m> penn An 
yawa wow 4ime> nay yen ann we ampay and any 4orand 
INSWIA) WwW ND AI yer VAM WMA yw AND?p mx 

moby oxiya ‘a7 ondp ap ana wnas> oxenm unyp $21 wn 73°22) 


The writer was an intimate friend of Jacob and stood with 
him in correspondence. Jacob in a previous letter informed him 
of the cordial reception given to him by the community of Synra.4? 
This correspondent in reply suggests in a friendly way that the 
reception had a purpose to inducing him to remain there longer 
and perhaps to settle there. It seems that Jacob was expected by 
his friend and his community to return soon to Fustat but he 
evidently decided to stay finally in Aleppo where he must have 
had more scope for his activities. But it may be that our letter 


80 =n)nav, 

31 =a) NID netp ndy TaD. 

3 =p qtmpa. 

3 =po ma. 

34 43, handwriting (see Vol. II, Glossary s. v.) 
85 nb), custom, habit (see ibid., s. v.). 
86 Read wiipn. 

37 Read 1ppy. 

38 =ys)0n7 770). 

39 Read perhaps ‘131 wwtionb1 »> mx, 
40 Read 'anb =n. 

Better nb, viz. to God. 

So far unknown from elsewhere. 
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refers to a trip which Jacob made some time before he decided to 
leave Fustat for good. 

4. The Gaonic Family of Ben-Meir. 

Our construction of the data pertaining to this family (II, 
49-57) has now to be modified, first by reason of the fact that the 
Gaon Ben-Meir, whose first name was assumed by me to have 
been Yehuda, is expressly mentioned as Aaron b. Meir by Sherira 
and Hai in a responsum,*# and secondly that Joshiah Gaon (1015) 
was the son of an Aaron Haber and not of an Aaron Gaon. The 
latter fact is evident from a fragment in the Cairo Collection 
(L. 199, paper, top missing; two lines of recto and also verso 
contain Arabic script) which is given here. On recto after the 
Arabic lines we read: 


spy’ RA naw wS7 10 Wand wan WP 5 ANY DY odwm ont 


poem 7M) b> 

TANT JAAN 459° Pp’) wes Mwy) wwe: mans = mp7an 
46 7) ‘D2 bboann ireiad ann 44mywrm 

7? oonbsn 'n’a'y'y'n way. mnm wan bop by 
yo. ond) ond: wen mr 

Spy wy iw 31 lr nayal wxi> omInsn so mean 
om pyp> pane) 'y78 NIT UDdND WIN 

7 EASY 


Reversed we have the lines: 


ody ma) O77 qbnn YW WMA AMT... VIN FY JA NDS 
These two new data show that the memorial lists, which were 
the basis of our construction of the genealogy of this Gaonic 
family, are much confused. We have to await further material 
in order to unravel the difficulties involved. Well established 
are the following Geonim of Palestine from this family: 
Meir Gaon, father of Ben-Meir. 
Aaron b. Meir (921), his Ab being a certain Isaac. 
Joshiah b. Aaron Haber (1015). 


43 Published by Mann, Hebrew Union College Jubilee Volume, 1925, 
p. 237 ff. 

44 These 2 words should be transferred: 7 by mainon mywm. 

45 See note 31. 

46 =abyn prima. 
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5. The Gaonic Family of Joseph Hakkohen. 

Besides the Ben-Meir family, which traced its descent from 
Yehuda the Patriarch and hence from King David, we have in 
the 10th century the Geonim Joseph Hakkohen and his son 
Samuel. The latter was the recipient of an epistle from Sherira 
and Hai, dated 988 C. E., and also from Joseph ibn Abitur, the 
unfortunate Spanish scholar who owing to his conflict with 
Hanok b. Moses had to leave his native country and wander 
about in the Orient (I, 66-70; II, 58-61). A second son of Joseph 
was Abraham Haber. A third son was Hananya, the Ab of the 
Palestinian school under the Geonim Shema‘ya and Joshiah 
(II, 342-3). That Hananya Ab was the brother of Samuel Gaon, 
and not his son (as suggested in I, 66, bottom), is now evident 
from a document in the Cairo Collection (L. 134, paper, top and 
bottom missing) which also shows that Hananya was in 1007 
in Fustat where he settled a lawsuit between Ephraim b. Shem- 
arya and Solomon b. Uxwp. The document mentions at the 
beginning: 
pinyds oy poms op abd ms pea FOP Ja Pun pT ma ay aw 
nsanow>s spasnd swy mom msn nen Abs mo bids wo nb awy mnod 

Soom pxwp ja mobwi moow ya oS OAD pa poonnods ND 
After mentioning the names of Isaac b. Tayyib, Hasan b. Wahib 
and Abi’! Hasan b. Joshiah, the document is dated on Sunday 
last day of Elul, 1318 Sel. at Fustat and is signed by Levi Hallevi 
b. Jacob, Samuel Hakkohen b. 1179) and maw 12 $7 nBy. The 
names of the signatures are known from other documents cited 
in II, 97-8. Solomon b. UX» is also the signatory of a document 
dated 1016 C. E. (I, 38, note 1). 

Hananya Ab also visited Aleppo and on that occasion re- 
ceived poetical letters from a poet ‘Alvan b. Abraham (cf. II, 
73, note 3, end). There is another member of this family Yosé 
Hakkohen b. Samuel Gaon, who is himself styled Gaon, but so 
far nothing further is known of him. In the 11th century there 
came to the front at the Palestinian school another priestly family, 
viz. Solomon Hakkohen Gaon b. Joseph Ab, and then his sons, 
Joseph Ab and Elijah Gaon, the latter of whom was succeeded in 
his turn by Ebyatar Gaon (see II, 62-66). What relationship, if at 
all, there existed between these two priestly families is still obscure. 
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6. Ephraim b. Shemarya. 

This prominent and energetic Haber of the Palestinian com- 
munity of Fustat in the first half of the 11th century figures 
greatly in the correspondence of the Gaon of Palestine, Solomon 
b. Yehuda, and in the other documents of this period. To the 
numerous data, discussed in chapters II and III of Vol. I and in 
the corresponding appendix B of Vol. II, a few more should be 
added. Another letter from Solomon b. Yehuda to him is given 
infra sub No. 8a. A document in the Cairo Collection (A. 45) 
contains evidence given at Fustat in 1336 Sel. (1025 C. E.). The 
signataries are: Abraham b. Mebasser, nav 712 17%, David 
Hallevi b. Aaron, Jacob Hallevi b... , Isaac b. bow and 
Jacob b. Abraham. Some of these names recur also in the other 
documents cited in II, 97-100. The testatum of our document is 
signed by [777] °373 joa Tanm462 yr ODN and Khalaf b. Abra- 
ham. 

_ The same collection (L. 15, paper, damaged) contains a 
letter to him from Joseph Hakkohen b. Solomon Gaon. Joseph 
signs simply as Haber and therefore the epistle dates from the 
early time of his activities in the school before he and his brother 
Elijah, the later Gaon, began to climb up the ladder of office 
from ‘seventh’ and onwards. Joseph died as Ab in 1053 (see II, 
62 ff.) 

(Address, verso) 


yam ‘0 netp nym asd Sigs giini=) an) eee eee 
4sn?7 MaDw ID p"a> 73 47wITD ‘Nw Ap. . .[ 7am oO) BS 
(Recto) 
wp TN PND WET ODN WIT MN oD WIN 1ANDD THI) ap: 
wow 


MDP wo... ant OE A neap nda Nad NIT 49.1.1 wn »wI 
sowaw> TDN Pp) 


464 — sy! corresponding to the Hebrew Wyxn. 

47 = pvp 1100. 

48 = In 0” M4. 

49 The n is doubtful. Also the meaning is obscure. 

50 A Paitanic formation either of 1w, to look, behold, or of 17%, to rule. 
Thus either ‘may he merit to behold his offspring’ or ‘may he merit that his 
offspring have dignity’ in Israel. 
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1 yqw...... tn" Tabor maw ' 'D 'p ‘22 Ja Wyn. . 1 
sw 51)/poy 
xo mwnon yD mNwTAR ano ond yy Som an-pee mys prwn onda 
wpby bap 
snyrp xdw Ty ny avn toxd and °> poten 7779 wid) pra Tay? 5 
wnyean sepind > a atm yD oN ody nusnnb xbi nro? Now 
sms mid 
aan pary Ws oP Tans was any -motdy ssid) Sexni9y saprpna7 pnnn 
nN ny mow 
pom scon7as NNN Aww s5y") "TN "M7 Sad Ja DRvow ‘27 43 NIT 
mindy yds 
awatand .. . pape wr ar ans mm moby exis Sx? ay 
Da npimo 
bey swe apts 1b aenn yyob wo mora aann mor nypy nex) 577 10 
mr Syma 
sexa oxtdm pas na mmo any x3 “sy jn nord spew ibs xT 
wy» 
1S xb ano) nym pd »> aw amon ode an sand ops Sap 12 
wnsas 
WII JD Mwy OP wy Ms TTTDT ssiPaw? ppna yond ANT ON 
bpor 
sPPIT WwW PPT seNad wnmy. Dwr ws nebw na qanq yn AY 


This letter deals with a lawsuit with regard to the belongings 
of the late 7% (Surur ?) Hallevi. A power of attorney had to be 


51 For yt) better y’19); poy is a Paitanic form for poy, business, affair. 

52 Better pin, according to the right of his power of attorney he ought 
to have appointed somebody else in his stead. 

68° Curious Niphal form of 737, ]’7. 

54 These names are written on top of the line whereas in the line proper 
there are crossed out the words (on»ys=)'nyp W"In 'pa’dyandm dyam. Evi- 
dently it was first intended that Netaneel be the attorney but in Fustat 
another person, Nihuma, was appointed. Netaneel is still mentioned in 1.10 
which ought also to have been corrected. 

5 =)7y Indwi yam) oonn. 

Evidently the first attorney who refused to serve was called Abraham. 
Read perhaps 7’. For niox, authority, see Vol. II, Glossary s. v. 
Paitanic phrase for an epistle. 

The signature contains letters above and below, as we find in several 


other fragments, which are not clear to me. Obscure is also the phrase pp’nn 
Myst 31. 
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given to a certain person in Fustat to be entitled to claim from 
the debtors of the late person what was due to the heir, a woman 
mmo b. Aaron Hallevi. Ephraim is requested to see that the 
matter be settled in due time. The epistle is written in Paitanic 
style and is far from elegant. Indeed Joseph himself apologizes 
that it was written for the occasion and not in accordance with 
the standing of the recipient who would expect from his corre- 
spondent a more correct diction. From the other members of 
the school Solomon b. Yehuda, the Gaon, stands out as a fine 
Hebrew stylist as his numerous letters testify (see I, 152). 

7. Abraham b. Sahlén. 

Abraham was the spiritual head of the Babylonian section 
of Fustat Jewry and frequently signed documents together with 
his colleague Ephraim b. Shemarya. He was succeeded by his 
son Sahlan. Though father and son really were under the jurisdic- 
tion of the Babylonian Geonim, they both were friends of Solomon 
b. Yehuda and supporters of his school of Palestine (see I, 96-97). 
To the letters from Solomon b. Yehuda to Abraham (II, 129 ff.) 
should be added another one in the Cairo Collection (L. 297, 
paper) which evidently emanates from the Gaon. His signature 
is not preserved as the end is missing. 


(Address, verso, first in Arabic script and then) 


1(7y] M3 [}s9]7D °a73 DATas ‘37 9 “IP aD AND ap’ 
637 yu vino $x ms re nda aIMID3 JANA 
(Recto) 


odin obama xd 61.nxd52 xb md) manga «nya sam .mna ns bs 

n> mip cya sod nyNap ox °D .ANp Priya xd) 62.mbn 

sy amb ayy axa adm ox .medry xd mew oun imam 

[MINNM 2M 63.nyTST ANON NIM we Dwn js .nywd 
mbdinon moon noyss .nyowin mywen mown mann 5 

niwiydr yrows msm Son yo by .mbmpoa myrpn .mbS5212 ws 


60 This was the usual concluding phrase of Solomon b. Yehuda (see I, 146). 

61 Hidden (cf. Dt. 30"). 

® For mn to suit the rhyme. 

68 Read nyis1n, in the meaning of perpetual. The idea is taken from the 
ceremony of perforating the ear of a slave who preferred to remain with his 
master rather than be manumitted in the Sabbatical year (Ex. 215), 
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avy wpmd esayia proa 64.mbpna 73) wtp) yOX PAN’ 
dy Mp3 FWwoF TanA ommaN ‘ay 9D IP MT '29 NIT .mban 
mop q> .mbyma Syqw ma anda anond nat ws 66.n>ny ym °xma 
bea ma noma .vsomb sad oy oa .adSannad monsa onw> 
ni bo apy os Sama apa) oyua mindy .nonend yorad 
wen .a>dSy a ow .tb> wen sda 3" p11 yt ow 
byw 55 edn oy omw noowd ns nom .ndyp Soa ndbxp om a5 
nbnwad 67.55ain mana bon boy mbw b> ay im ona Nba °an3 
wd... apo’ yn’ pum c9ann b> oy .b5w x12 AMow bo 68.5900 15 

anzp oy anon oy .bosam Ssaw wpa Sy oa wim .bSona 

pr ba zim b> paym pa b> bys wwe dx rw mb wT 

sanz) xd > ompo by owby dyno nob> onnr iaw oD yom 

xd) Np) Pao 7D wD) TAIN Yes) Sxw pax NaI uw 
waqod) NTP’? Wwe ox 7D bw na ow ox dwd axing 45 20 

yrs ana abdnnazz ° ax wo med ann oder yx ama 7 

» 55 sp” we Ops SDA OPIWA>I 7D ANN)” TON TWRD 

witna odd mp yoo mA pans Op sym yom Anaw aDan 

anona ents mr oupdy svat mdi 73'n DD wy AwoNa °> TIN 
pa anya wat ‘nada pram bx 'n appm nat abi 74w3ID 25 


_ 


0 


64 i. e. his name is mentioned at the prayers in accordance with the custom 
at the school to pray for its benefactors. The people would respond with Amen. 
By 4172) wp, evidently the recital of the Kaddish is meant when at the phrase 
yapvar yn there would be inserted a reference to the benefactor (na) 
ondpyarnvet). Cf. the Kaddish published by Schechter (Kaufmann Gedenk- 
buch, Hebrew part, 52-4). 

6 ‘With devotion (7173 =nn>) and tune (ny11=70y3) to serve God’. 

66 A synonym for the Sanhedrin and then for the academy (see II, Glos- 
sary S. Vv. ]7))). 

608 ob: 

67 Better bain, but >bann is used for sake of the rhyme. 

68 Here it means ‘from Jerusalem’, which is styled vy 5b>n (Ps. 502), 
but in next line b$>n2 means ‘in entirety’. 

69 Paitanic form for man, love, wish. 

70 =yin (see IJ, Glossary, s. v.). 

™ Masc. form of mmx (see ibid. s. v.). 

7 Joel 3°. This Midrash I could not locate, but the interpretation of 
ow as referring to scholars is taken from Sanh. 923, Hullin 133%, ow pr 
n’n wbx. Perhaps Solomon means by w179 an Aggadic interpretation of the 
verse. 

8 Hosea 3%, Cf. the Aggadah in Hullin 92a, bottom. 

™ Evidently the Gaon refers to a previous letter wherein he cited an 
Aggadah on Jer. 291-2 which, however, I could not locate. 
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mora pram ‘wy yaxay mup n> 75%4y pan Syry abn apr ody 
“oom want... ee. LIND ayn 


Abraham held the diploma of Haber from the Palestinian 
school but as Rabbi of the Babylonian congregation in Fustat, 
he naturally would also show his allegiance to the Babylonian 
academies, especially to that of Hai. As a matter of fact this 
congregation went by the name of this Gaon’s academy (see 
Mann, J.Q.R., N.S., VII, 478; cf. XI, 452) and its Rabbi, who 
also had the Babylonian title of Resh Kallah, corresponded with 
Hai. Hence it sometimes resulted that Abraham did not always 
please the Gaon of Palestine, Solomon b. Yehuda, and their 
friendship occasionally cooled off only to be resumed again after 
some cordial letters from Abraham and his son Sahlan, the Resh 
Kallah. To such a passing estrangement Solomon refers in our 
present epistle (ll. 3 ff., 16 ff.). The Gaon is glad that his corre- 
spondents still bear in mind the importance of the Holy Land 
and of its center of learning, and he goes on to expatiate on this 
subject of the prior claim of Palestine as against the Diaspora. 

Abraham’s second son was Nehemiah (here by a slip of the 
pen called Nahum, 1.13), who was a Hazzan and held the title of 
pan wx. A responsum to him by Hai Gaon, dated Nisan 1037 
C. E., is published by me elsewhere.”® 

8. Solomon b. Yehuda, Gaon of Palestine. 

To the numerous letters emanating from Solomon there 
should be added another one in the Collection at Dropsie College, 
Philadelphia (see Halper’s Catalogue, J.Q.R., N. S., XIV, 
p. 542, No. 412). It deals at the beginning (as far as preserved) 
with the same subject as No. 48 in Vol. II, 141-2, viz. with a sum 
of money which the Gaon used for his own purposes though it 
had been intended by the donor otherwise (see I, 122-3). The 
sum amounted to 19 dinars, 12 of which Solomon already made 
good (1. 4). He then enumerates several other consignments that 
had been sent, in all 713 dinars (Il. 15-16), the receipt of which 
have all been acknowledged. Several of the persons mentioned 


75 »by seems to be here superfluous, hence ‘concerning the scholars (a’13n) 
and the small group (mvp n>) of Rabbanites in Palestine.’ 
7% See Hebrew Union College Jubilee Volume, 1925, p. 259. 
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recur in the other fragments. ‘Amram b. Levi (1.7) is evidently 
identical with ‘Amram in II, 144, top. ‘Obadya b. Yefet, another 
donor, is likewise the ‘Obadya referred to in II, 341-50. Also 
Ephraim the Haber (I. 10), no doubt b. Shemarya, sent a sum 
addressed to a certain b. Nisan. The dignitary David (probably 
b. Isaac Hallevi, see I, 88, 91-2)7* also sent a donation but it 
seems that its recipient, Meborak the Katib (1. 12), had to spend 
it to free himself from extortion on the part of the soldiers who 
hunted after the Katibs, probably demanding from them certain 
payments. Finally another donor, Solomon b. Sa‘adya (1. 24) 
was a frequent, generous contributor to the needs of the academy 
and the poor at Jerusalem. Levi (1.15) figures also in the letter 
in IT, 142. 


The Gaon Solomon then refers to a certain person who evi- 
dently had a poor opinion of the members of the school. His 
remarks were reported to him by Tobias the ‘Third’ of the 
academy (11.17 ff). This person’s brother had some dispute with 
the late Gaon (Solomon Hakkohen b. Joseph) and hence this 
ill-feeling. The brother is twice referred to as "nn (II.22,29), 
hence he was the Gaon’s son-in-law. But it is doubtful whether 
Solomon’s son-in-law should have thus acted against him. Per- 
haps 2Nn should be read, viz. this person’s brother who was at the 
time his son-in-law. In |. 29 there is mentioned another Katib 
Mu‘adl. Owing to the defectiveness of the fragment, of which 
beginning and end are missing, several details are obscure. 


(Ms. Amram, No. 412 in Catalogue Halper, paper) (Recto) 


oe ee ee ee eee eee 


‘Nand o7M aNen odemdy ond eR ON... ee. Weal 
nbn neta dee pm oa ow > won mm anon 


78 The importance of David b. Isaac in the Fatimid court at Cairo is also 
evident from fragment Amram (Halper’s Catalogue, ibid., p. 539, No. 401) 
containing a letter from David b. Shekhanya to him. In examining the frag- 
ment I have found that there is no doubt that the addressee was David b. 
Isaac. There he is addressed as 
Mo moM mam orwm qon D> Sxqw sya awry poor ,prpa ina ta207 Awa 

oa ipo wap parap papi awa mn 
In IT, 144, 1.6, probably read 9m x'v 77 NI39 instead of []7ID7. The ‘> 
is very likely the bottom of '>. 
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apm > waa Sys wx vrK8 rans) opr onbwrvn yo 
NTN NUYS wd INP? OF ANWT oD) Wa wy ow 

meupraa (po oy mbap.... .aw omds andN ow) 5 

NDT OVA WN... ... ws wo apm wr 

nnbwan 12 121 vox Sy stya7 pm ape nd ya x'v ony 

yoy abap xb ya np 'a9 32 x'w tay sa pbs nbw awe 

abyn ja b> ‘37 nN WS -pPTA 7D Ww) ya PSN and 73D) 

737 ODS 7" pd NNO WS “IPP oy AY ‘a7 by qws 

nyo Ws upytm ia ds ans02 onan> yonw jo ja bs 

2 WN Wor Fav ‘at Ad by arny xv PT "37 wa 

[om_9 wannn ono by Sona owas yn Sas mdbap 

mayo ja x’w moby ‘a7 neo ws CuprIm ym... ws. ow 

ro) yawa .. spytm bap awe b> x’y nb ‘a5 bs aya Nb 

b> m8 MN ny ODA AMS ap ww war ans 

9) '2> nyo mm watt bn PATS TYTN. 

qiop Sarwan wx 5205 x'v pw den maw nM Ip 

M2 SV MON ONT PR... ess 12 297 onppn ox ADw A 

yoy oN 7D w> 1b¥N cnavm }D Sy) O_yD D ... 2D77 OPDIT 20 
Mpn7 ama nxt xd) DPRD) po -Pya Hawn wD WA ba 5 
AIF MTD DMS LY) TP 8D NEM NS AND ONT 4D °D yIV ww 
and... wow... and] 77 7ws ano $5 °D py wm pn pra 
insy> yow xia Som ny 7S INS T9723 NINN Tw b> ons 

bapo onem x> omby Sinnd ans 1b >> inyt mim we avn bas 25 
.... dana mbap and wna nara enyiaw ADAP rad ohiyd 
caaey yaw omy ow od ww ow Sy a pipe bom bap > andra 
2. om xb onm... kd Ty aw ommay Abn oat 
bayp apion bx and qwe. se... NM ens a7 by 

IMR... ON TWN OAT... . adDN apm Nd ny 30 


8a. Solomon b. Yehuda and his rival Abraham b. Natan. 

The unfortunate conflict in the Palestinian school, which 
resulted in the setting up of a rival to the veteran Gaon Solomon, 
has been fully discussed in Vol. I, pp. 141-51, on the basis of the 
fragments given in Vol. II, pp. 159-74, and supplemented ibid. 
pp. 352-4. Another letter on this episode from Solomon to his 
friend and staunch supporter, Ephraim b. Shemarya, is found 
in the Cairo Collection (L. 1, paper, complete, but here and 
there rubbed off). Solomon replies to Ephraim’s letter wherein he 
included a decision rendered by ‘the mighty elder, the elder of 


=i 


0 


H 
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the generation’ in conjunction with the other communal leaders 
in Cairo-Fustat, a decision which Solomon approves. This promi- 
nent elder is probably Abraham al-Tustari, who wielded great 
power in the court till his assassination in 1048 (I, 76 ff.). After 
referring to his stay at Ramlah and to the case of a woman the 
whereabouts of whose husband was unknown, the Gaon alludes 
to his rival, who first became Ab whereas the ‘Third’, who had a 
real claim to the dignity, was sidetracked (as described in I., 
142-3). Soon this rival set himself up as Gaon and was accepted 
by the congregants of a synagogue in Ramlah on account of which 
the house of worship was closed by the authorities (see I, 145,149). 
Solomon is very bitter in his denunciation of the people who were 
the cause of this scandal. He finally resigns himself to God’s will 
with regard to the security of his position, which is being under- 
mined, and thanks a certain donor and also a dignitary called 
nawn wwe (referred to in the other epistles, see II, 162, and 
I, 278): 


Herewith follows the letter discussed above. 
Sp "1 'AD NT nan ANIN .nIwD Tw aMamM wars AND apd 
ota) eas) 
ay obny mybnaa ar adm .tann prism nod qwsx ann ons 
ws) 12079 oD) 75 own amb mya cP a7 pry we 
Ww ‘AN ‘aD Ja Ay Nod mst Pw” ay nya aw Sow Jn 
yy wm: 

NAD POM NX WIT WPI WANT |p NawN yom 77x"v yandp yr 5 
mpna yin? adi myyrd we 13 °D .2INA OMS OO opm Mawm 
“wy my anDA PnanD “anND Ado 2 cNINNNN Mow? AAND) AWN 
JINN) 377 DONT WED) AND OPT Mpa oD wT wNI IY OP 

xd 
NY NT AMM .nawna son meny Sy Diy aod xd .nawd ny »d yon 
Ds ny Soa Sap mn max > -paxmd onby> xd nen minds nawy ay 
nebo 0D Pp dyd ren xd nw S53 npyisn most rene aye ord 
“N77 [pr PANT pT tya 7or ws .ben awyr 7s0%NS ot nN APP opin 
IYI Awa Ov OIND mya WE Ta ANS ano bx) any ny om 
wibs 


ras 


0 


7 =171¥ Dw. 
78 =o mdxa. 
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2mpn sim ocnyd nnn imo eas °p pox onnva yar yd aa 

ynow $5 a7 Nd nat yow xb oD Sy apaymd poy am aw» ox 
won 

m2 Ty aw xb wpoa aed anaa ws aby ma bs on awe or sy 

7> Sxvoa Sse stand wed aby at pm ppipn aapad aq 

Mam Aya 1D wn ars pot Sapo «Taynd mn mn ox .aTp 

wmyna ero sam opp byimd sand) moms mynd adi nad ody 
79PIOVD) 

Ds) ppd wr DTD PADMA AWN .TIAwo Suid Ayo) ADIN 
Dixy °D07 

]) WS PAI PINS OYwM Pany wD INP’ Ww NIT som TIT 

mow> .nban woo myymby ben ma snob yran san yaa wpr 

op ano npr .a>aa -yn pan .abnaa orn we» 12 .a>ompo mow 

arp bs) ian on 2 moram) .abmd pay om pon om ar 

17a mbyn 7D wea TT 8D UPN) WPI DOIN 2mm wra 

ma... an xd anba pe $x npn am ox ansda jana ow yw by 

.... POND AN M..... .00D nena 1D man) WS oN) ITI 

wee ee Tome oy yts xo om mona ow .noxnd ox 

bon mwy sin ova spa .manm Spbpdr .maw ona at ppb 

mae wwod yop) Pp? wwe yrya ww ws? nn? ond yd 

2. pend otyo> ont sioty by onya mn wer cop naan awed) 

woe avy ON NM .ornA naa” Dd qSanad anynad .ordma 
mp nay 


30 


To the fragments emanating from Natan during his period 
of office as Gaon (II, 167-74) should be added a letter from him 
to ‘Amram b. Yefet at Fustat of which only the beginning has 
been preserved (Cairo Collection, L 17 (MC), paper, damaged) 


y) np 7a owy way ND awn wp 
ap yer WwITP Mw aWwA Ip 
Ds S72 WNYDE 


(Recto) 


apy’ Na nw wx jn 
mon 3.5) Dt oFTAy °a 2 

— bows wowa may mw ndbyan wad wwro) wawn wmprd 
3p Oy NAT NIV Was npr mbay ws 


79 Read prin. 
80 Better °n. 
81 Better on) onty dy 
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There follow two more lines of greeting. ‘Amram is perhaps 
identical with the person mentioned in a letter by Solomon 
(II, 144, 1.3) 

9. Palestinian Communities. 

A few more data are now available to supplement the section 
dealing with a number of Palestinian congregations in the 11th 
century (I, 153-71; II, 175-204, 355-6). A letter from Jerusalem 
to Fustat thanking for a donation of 10 Dinars, forwarded by 
the elder Solomon b. Sa‘adya (mentioned frequently in the other 
fragments, see Vol. II, Index s. v.), again testifies to the poverty 
of the community and to its dependence on outside help. 

(Cairo Collection, L. 286, paper, top and bottom missing, 
damaged, verso blank). 

(Address, verso) 
tybam Soi imdb ypnypm yo ba yyy ba Sas paw om obey asin 
PD 1a) wy wsevm w> wr wwmny °D WNW) TAIAD vy s2apny ba 
(n> avy awe poyos S52 N°” PIX °D ONY IrMNy UMN UywD 
ro ody abyp ona ud) abn irwyn yo xdd aray iain vyn) 
tym xd5 wm ardoy wo we ond oxo pm ardy neo won ob 5 
py maa armp> nb sop aweyo anos) on ary sdb ws wx qa 

armas 
was b> xd ardypn aytim ardyo naa on ody. noxnd xbw 

nnwan> 
mpm? amzod onby: sbi ornoxp xb o-ayN pI onPma net oO AN 
Mmyam vnpps aws nym mds 55 oy s3.07mbs oo oD ONN OM 
WR MYTNOTN AN_YD AWN MPO ANDpA WW nan anwsn wr 
Jom o>w sim > wyswar ny d9a yp saya Sewn woqym xd anDeE 
wir 8? SD Naw” arnydy mindym armaad ynow ons an sty by 
oon ardy moinn yma why) yton p> pop xd awa non 
mam amp oop by wnttan nan nN qawnn nat aya moe 
PO MPP) 8672 TITY 39 Ja MI NM wyA yon Aw s4pan ypr ody 15 

sem ‘m7 1d sian NID 


_ 
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8 Isaiah 3320, 

8 Lev. 26. 

% Paitanic form for nyan. 

85 = wb) 1M}. 

86 = ja371 b2nn. Here the sum was received by Levi b. Pinhas but in 
another fragment (II, 134) we have Solomon b. Sa‘adya handing over the 
donations to Levi 12:7 n2n7 _b. Menahem. Perhaps here onyp is a slip of 
the pen for on30 (both words being similar in script). 
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Sb> by oxen caw odopy ait TwYy NM ONYD NID7 J TIDN APA 
RAM OND .Kww PAT 87.0w_) ADA wpm mbapm wns na 
oowiaa oxy” oy 55 arp wap) I) .OwD> OWI .O~wI OVW: 
ssjnna mban wap .O we) A) .OwWN OWS .ONAN OYIN .opN ony: 

arawm wrprd .mnyy mny $53 .mrin wend .mnyo 37 xp mbna 20 
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mn) o7ms ny pad 025 Sy iny saws wx mbnp $55) :0.2np mow 
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sya woo yiow> yabs py ocme om ja wx wap yy 

bo) .abmna aban b> am oy Sor opm b> syai warn wrpr 25 
Soy .newnby awn boy .nwsta mwpa $2) .nrima nynn 


With regard to Tiberias there is a document in the Cairo 
Collection containing a declaration of a certain ‘Amram, who 
held a power of attorney, before witnesses dated on Rosh Hodesh 
Adar, diya nvied) mw mwy nos mxo mow opds nya nwa 
(1051 C.E.) maw nus o dyw may ny 3 and signed by Zek- 
harya Hallevi b. Moses, Mebasser b. Solomon, Isaac Hallevi b. 
Solomon and Isaac [b.] Abraham. 


Near fortified Ashkelon, which was able to maintain itself 
against the Crusaders, there was a small fortress by the name of 
Hasor wherefrom a letter from the Haber of the local Jewish 
community to the Nagid Meborak was given in II, 199-200. In 
the Adler Collection (Nr. 4104, fol. 15) there is to be found an 
epistle to this congregation on behalf of a Reader, who was to 
succeed his father and who met with opposition on the part of a 
rival. The writer seems to have been a Gaon. As he refers to his 
three priestly sons he can well be identified with the Palestinian 
Gaon Elijah Hakkohen, the father of Ebyatar Gaon, Solomon 
and Sadok (I, 101, 187). Elijah’s period of office was 1062-83. 
The above-mentioned letter from the local Haber was evidently 
written towards the end of the century just before the arrival of 
the Crusaders. 


‘ 


87 For nw to suit the rhyme. own (from mw) evidently means ‘in 
debted’, but read perhaps ovis, in despair. 


88 Paitanic masc. of nn. 
89 For oxipn, zealous, to suit the rhyme. 
90 Read perhaps 00, are gracious to its inhabitants. 
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(Paper, damaged and torn, verso blank). 
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Of the community in Jaffa very little is heard in the 11th 
century. But a Get of 1077 in the Cairo Collection (published in 
Almaliah’s 2790) mm, I, 358) testifies to its existence. The 
document is dated on Sivan 18th of 4837 A. M., which happened 
to be a Shemittah year, ]7 722 nom san No by MST Ww NYta, The 
signatories are Yefet the Hazzan b. Abraham Hazzan and Aaron 
b. Meborak. 

10. Nesiim in Egypt in the 11th century. 

The problem of Exilarchs holding office in other countries of 
the Diaspora besides Babylon, especially in Syria, Palestine and 
Egypt (I, 171 ff.), is still obscured by the lack of sufficient data 
and also by the recurrence of the same names, which makes it 
difficult to place the various Nesiim in proper sequence. With 
regard to Egypt a document in the Cairo Collection (A. 43, paper, 
damaged, verso contains a Piyyut) tells us of a Nasi in Fustat in 
1055 by the name of Joshiah b. Solomon. During this period 
Daniel b. ‘Azarya was Nasi and Gaon of Palestine (1051-62). 
How their respective spheres of authority were divided is diffi- 


%1 Repeated in Ms. 
9% =NIT 4173 oIpoM. 
924 Better wy. 
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cult to ascertain. In this document, the beginning of which is 
given here, it is stated that the Haber ‘Ali, the successor of 
Ephraim b. Shemarya as spiritual leader of the Palestinian com- 
munity in Fustat and the trusted friend of Daniel b. ‘Azarya (I, 
202, 180 ff; II, 360 ff.), appeared with a number of elders at the 
residence of this Nasi Joshiah to investigate a case of inheritance. 
What official standing the Nasi had in Fustat is obscure. Should 
we assume that his father Solomon Nasi also resided in Fustat? 
If so, his time would be the first half of the 11th century. How 
long Joshiah flourished is again unknown. From our remarks in 
Vol. I, 253-4, it seems that Yehuda Nagid, the brother of the 
more famous Nagid Meborak, was supported in his election to 
this dignity by a Nasi Hasdai, who evidently lived in Egypt. 
Should we say that Hasdai was a son of Joshiah since Yehuda 
probably became Nagid after 1062 C. E.? Here again we must 
await further information.*”” 
The document begins as follows: 
(Recto) 
pn meso nom sebs mw non mpa poy oon x77 mawa mwona 
mame sam oir byt onxp vxvppa ma mdm sym pw men 
prism nana mayor abv prmoa rant dy ap Ip on ‘a9 7kn 
NITD AVVO TNN Cpt FPw mys yi dy Pa WS) BD) Pat ma 
Wo” by NWIT WPVN? IWAN Wad Nwirp nbyy TA5 p»bx 5 
Ty wm ww mbw wan ira nemp nda nas 7a wabs 
yD md) 1s Sap) oNoN 72a yNYNN) ATT MND oD urd 
3 son pp bxrw 33 wav JNA 7 pS Mwryds 79 
monn mene $s atop Stew ort mop: Sy Sayp ms awon 
42) opm cpa qb7a Sp ADI Tyi 10 
Other persons mentioned are Samuel o1n"7 b. Yehuda and Aaron 
b. X. ‘Ali the Haber is said to be a judge by authority of the 
‘high Bet-Din.’ This court was that of the Nagid as shown infra 
sub No. 14, end. About Nesiim in Egypt in the 12th and 13th 
centuries, cf. the data given in II, 209-10. 
11. Karaite Nessim in Egybt. 
The Karaites had in ‘Anan, the founder of their sect, a 
member of the family of the Exilarchs in Babylon and, following 


2D See also Mann, Poznanski Memorial Volume, Hebrew part, (in print). 
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the custom of the Rabbanites, would revere his descendants for 
their origin from the royal family of David. Owing to persecu- 
tions at the hands of their opponents, these sectaries migrated 
early to the West, viz. to Palestine and Egypt, where they estab- 
lished strong centers. It is probable that some of ‘Anan’s descend- 
ants flourished in Jerusalem as Karaite Nesiim (see I, 59 ff.) but 
for Fustat we have now documentary evidence concerning such 
Nesiim throughout the 11th century and beyond. The data dis- 
cussed in IJ, 176 ff., on the basis of the fragments given in II, 
210 ff, are now supplemented by an interesting betrothal docu- 
ment in the Cairo Collection (A. 2, paper, top, bottom and interior 
portion torn) which we reproduce here. It is dated Nisan 12th, 
1362 Sel. (1051 C. E.) at Fustat and evidently deals with the case 
of a so-called ‘mixed’ engagement of a Rabbanite residing at Tyre 
and a Karaite maiden of Fustat. The bridegroom appointed as 
his agent the elder Solomon, the son of the important Katib 
‘Adayah b. Menasse (ibn al-Kazzaz, see above sub No. 1). The 
document of power of attorney (M7ppn 1|D) must have been 
issued at least six months before, still in 1361 Sel. (1. 17). The 
present document was drawn up before the Karaite Nasi of Fustat 
_ David b. Semah. The latter Semah Nasi is evidently identical 
with the Nasi Semah b. Asa Nasi mentioned in a Karaite Ketuba 
of 1036 also drawn up at Fustat (II, 211). Till when David flour- 
ished is unknown. Another Ketuba of 1062, also written at Fus- 
tat, mentions a Nasi Hezekiah b. Solomon (II, 212, No. 4) who 
seems to be identical with Hezekiah b. Solomon b. David b. 
Bo‘az. Hezekiah’s son, Hasdai, figures in another Ketuba of 
1109 (ibid, No. 5). The memorial list (ibid. 210, No. 1) mentions 
also before Semah a Nasi Yefet who evidently was also at the 
head of the Karaite community of Fustat (see I, 176) but his 
relationship with Semah b. Asa is not indicated. Perhaps he was 
another son of Asa. We have thus in Fustat during the 11th 
century and downwards the following Nesiim: 


Asa 

Yefet 

Semah b. Asa (1036) 
David b. Semah (1051) 
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Hezekiah b. Solomon (1062) 
Hasdai b. Hezekiah (1109) 

These Nesiim seem to have resided in Fustat. There still 
remains the question raised in Vol. I, 178, note 1, with regard to 
Hezekiah and his brother Joshiah, who seem to have resided in 
Jerusalem, because the Bible Codex donated by Israel b. Simhah 
was to be under their care. But it may be that some time after 
1051 Hezekiah left the Holy Land to succeed David b. Semah 
as Karaite Nasi of Fustat. Hezekiah’s father Solomon and his 
progenitor, David and Bo’az, apparently held their office in 
Jerusalem. David b. Bo’az distinguished himself as a Bible exegete 
(see about him Posn., J. Q. R., XVIII, 226-8). The date 993 C.E. 
for the time of composition of his commentary on Kohelet would 
fit in with this chronology seeing that his grandson Hezekiah 


flourished in 1062. : 
BaySOl BRIM? Ne Ome OaiNilie alec. 6 sce te tee ci 


9312 TOM "a PIS Mow WA [JON A MAM ..... 
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9 Ps, 3210 6411, 

94 Zech. 917, 

9 Hosea 221-2, 

98 A synonym for Israel based on the Aggadic interpretation of Cant. 
22, cf. Targum a.l. 

7 Mal. 3:20. 

98 It is doubtful whether there is a lacuna for these 2 letters. 
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Ty pam mex Syn qwr ya Os wy sway pm sian ar 73 
mem wns wn Ppp arnyad ory yp ya Os we vbw aadswn 

oO x02 Ww NT pm na mdynan mayi wo ns 1b wapd) waxnd wea 

oman nt by) Sse umw wrppm mean pis 95 by 

nbw ws mrppar wa oapn on oF ws oNINT 9D Fy DVTpN 
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100 Samuel b. Moses the Haber is also mentioned in other documents 


emanating from Tyre (see I, 167-8; II, 196, 355). 
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The next seven lines are very faded but their drift seems to 
be that the bride be not prevented from following the customs of 
her sect since the prospective husband was a Rabbanite. For 
similar clauses see the other Ketubot in II, 211-12, and also in 
I, 162, note 1; cf. further the marriage document in J. Q. R., 
XIII, 220-21. Of the signatories there are still preserved the 
names of Mansur b. Mebasser and Samuel b. X. 

12. Daniel b. ‘Azarya, Nast and Gaon (1051-62). 

The unfavorable characterization of Daniel in ‘Megillat 
Ebyatar’ as a usurper is only an one-sided verdict. Ebyatar 
Hakkohen in his conflict with David b. Daniel visited the sins 
of the son upon the father. From the data now available it 
appears that Daniel wielded much authority in Palestine and 
also in Egypt and that he was popular during his period of office 
(see I, 183, bottom). Six epistles from him were edited in Vol. 
II, 215-17, 360-62. One of his chief supporters in Fustat was the 
Haber of the local Palestinian congregation ‘Ali b. ‘Amram, the 
successor of Ephraim b. Shemarya (see above p. 279). Another 
letter to him from Daniel is found in the Adler Collection (No. 
4101, fol. 4, paper, torn and damaged; verso contains scribbling). 

(Recto) 
sann ody 3 cumcton nbdvor azawm 1233 xa OS [my OTN 
1o1p may) on 
102[ WIIWY)? MSD PSN AWTWY? Vow Wad VAT by) Tow") W713). . 
ndo>uywe> pposhiisy yanso wap = ‘ab ‘prowy pal... 
PS CFT F317 ALU APA TADWNA NVA US OPP ....-- 
Hep CA te PANIES vials [NiMaie WOM aN een ap seer (5 
haga pods wa ond asy wan $oooy wane mbyoo........ 
[oy xpd 
eit yo OM wa apy’ ‘12 ApY bys 1b wD TON yoo ns rowydy 
32770 ypry w yew w pad womb sim ay ony m........ 
[PI TS) AWVOSA WPA Pry? TANT WIAD] ANY) ONS AD Wl yal 
Bis CAP BR a=! b> ow Py ody nd) WAN WSI103 PWT WWHTN 10 
[1 3n 5. [7 7s’ by wt bya DY WDVTM WT IRIN 'D wVp ns 


101 About this title of ‘Ali see I, 192. 

102 Ps. 513, 

103 The expression ]"1 nn is unusual. Read perhaps pun inn which 
recurs frequently in the Talmudic literature. 
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WSN [Ny wn yard DIN WS °D PY TWA WY? WSS 
tay> may yrbwi psd wipe. + 01 104.779w JoINA 
it YW) 

It was the manner of Daniel to conclude with the phrase 
‘salvation’ and thereby express his wish of the speedy coming of 
the Redemption. Sherira, Hai and also Solomon b. Yehuda would 
use a similar phrase 19 yu” (I, 146, 179; II, 360, 378). In the 
present letter Daniel requests ‘Ali to aid a certain Merwan, a 
friend of the Gaon, in his lawsuit against Joseph b. Jacob. Mer- 
wan is about to go to Fustat where evidently Joseph resided. 

Another fragment in Ms. Adler (No. 3765, fol., paper, top, 
bottom and left-hand side torn; verso contains Midrashic pas- 
sages in another hand) evidently is also a letter from Daniel, as 
is borne out by a comparison of the handwriting. The occasion 
seems to have been the demise of the Ab of the school, Joseph 
Hakkohen, who died suddenly during Hanukah of 1365 Sel. 
(end of 1053), as we learn from Ebyator’s Scroll. Joseph’s brother 
Elijah, the father of Ebyatar, then succeeded him as Ab and after 
Daniel’s death in 1062 became Gaon. Ebyatar describes the 
conflict between Daniel and Joseph, the latter having been 
arrested at the instigation of the former.t% In our fragment 
Daniel expresses his grief at the death of the Ab and states that 
proper memorial service was held at the school for him. Of course 
this conflict took place because the brothers Joseph and Elijah 
refused to recognize Daniel’s Gaonate. After the death of Solo- 
mon b. Yehuda in 1051 they came forward with the claim of 
‘inheritance’ (7v17") since their father Solomon Hakkohen was 
the predecessor of the late Gaon Solomon. But they could not 
carry through their claim owing to Daniel’s prestige and finally 
had to come to an agreement with him whereby there was as- 
signed to the elder brother Joseph the office of Ab and to Elijah 
that of ‘Third’. After Joseph’s death Elijah advanced as Ab and 
finally as Gaon. The whole conflict concerned claims of personal 
advancement and hence Ebyatar’s characterization of it should 


104 Paitanic forms for qv) mNDs. In the next words the three dots indicate 
the Divine Name and likewise in Daniel’s other letters (see II, PRNihy, Meitles 
and 18, 361, 1.4). 

108 See Schechter’s Saadyana, 88. 
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not be fully accepted since it represents only an one-sided version 
of the affair. 
Herewith follows the fragment. 


(Recto) 

eee ee LDV UND 2 OY suNTIN 
oes roe "9 Sew Sodw pa ma as yon 
eee 4 m Syn 107MM OFA NPD) 
Pras FU ona 

Cae et Lee DPD 108 +. AND 10 
Pela en HOTS We Bw 
Or ae en WNIT TNA °D 


wid bors mn b> ans) ow Sy opin) 
eS se N) avy itn xd ows may mp2 
wee ee es OP ywa TMONdy -wwD .oID? 1bBd 15 
2 UPYP) Ow OFPIPT OFP!NA 
[awp arybs) 72 pny’ 9 mwy awe we) aoa pdy ppm 
DMSaM InD7 Oy} IAA wown 2 oY> Syed mwp orn 
. 2.77 OS) 109M OPA paNd onswnm oS. wown 
.. fap udm qwsa) .ayyn aKa .qyxnod wip 20 
110 SP ‘man WON) .nuD TM .mwp) wen nw pwn 
.. dmg} 2m3 ww brn ote byw FDNyw nya 


In the middle of the 11th century there flourished in Spain 
Samuel ibn Nagdela, renowned alike as statesman, scholar and 
poet. His son Joseph succeeded him as Wezir in 1055 and till his 
tragic end in 1066 worthily carried on the traditions of his great 
father. Their fame spread far and wide and it is only natural that 
Daniel b. ‘Azarya corresponded with them. No doubt he and his 
school benefited by their bounty. The Gaon would in return 
bestow upon them honorary titles in connection with the aca- 
demy and his additional dignity as Nasi. Of these relations we 
learn expressly from an interesting letter to Joseph ibn Nagdela 


106 = \)rPIn O” M4, 

107 See note 71. 

108 See note 104. 

109 Cf, M. K. 25b: on the death of R. Yohanan R. Isaac b. El‘azar opened 
the memorial oration with the remark o-7x¥3 vown 82 ov> dsnwd ove wp, 
quoting this verse of Amos 8°. 

10 = Aaqad onrDrwmM>7. 
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and his brother Elyasaf!! sent by ‘Ali b. ‘Amram, the Haber of 
-Fustat, shortly after the demise of their father Samuel in 1055. 
The epistle is found in Ms. Adler, No. 3765, fol. 8., from which 
we give here excerpts. (Address, verso) 

Rove wan xm pid .2b94 b> pa .bn nnowa Day 

“bs ow navy oboe sno abno am abun pn 

Syn. wrn .bs b> zy orbs 113m 

J7y mM T’axan -pum nb aNyw NaN NID pd 73 


(Recto) 
omn Taam aN anand a7 poms oan bs mbrw on dw 
Hoy Sy 
mana .o-pond ns copa pa .otwen cpa bon u4.c-wn Ww 6 
oon 


ndym a> NT LusypaN7 S22 yaw en qwx wd myasm b52 qbi7 oe 9 
apd wea nbno mvyn mbar pa Syn Py ur Fw NIA NIT NVITP 
niembny 
Sew cen maw dm Ssiow sia am G3) pmemp Abra az ja... . 12 
pin F}>ND 
ma'y'yn win» ad xe ponds py a4 cums .ds owed vewnr 
ody x7 FP 7D) 
wb>ny .onyo jw wow... .4s8) 1D) prawn Imm Gs) NT bs 
1? .om oA 
ary) sr owmbs soe on .anpr yap mdm apy as yn bc19) 
SND? (20) O) 1173020) 


(21) wibs 1d Fpoy parm oonn Aods saat gm p19 ow ns Say at 
Noy mbyod mbynd anbyo mbyn sao opm 


The writer continues to refer to his former letters to his 
correspondents in one of which he mentioned the memorial ser- 


11 This second son of Samuel was hitherto unknown. A third son Yehuda 
evidently died when still young (see 7 Div ‘1 Vw b>, ed. Brody, 68, note 1). 
Ww = ba, traveller. 


13 Better bx b> by awe comdx— ods ine. 

14 Also the Egyptian Nagid was styled so (see I, 254, 256). 

15 j, e. like Joshu‘a (Joshua 6’), 

us The elders of the Sanhedrin used to sit in semicircle (see Sanh. 4°); 
cf. also note 66. 

7 The root is 313, but our writer erroneously formed a new root 3:n from 
the noun 7a30n. 
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vice held by him for their father when the news of his death had 
reached Fustat, 11.27-29: ponds aya yo NmNwxX TaND Nand KYM 
ama Sxw pa PINT nD Ns AyD my weds drow ...yumbs op nip Tbe 
py FDw> an Naa PM oNpa oo yor °p md sAndoy maown pT 
JTy 122v01 aww ody max 
He further mentions the new title given to Joseph by Daniel b. 
‘Azarya (11.34-37): 
vs Sean wit erty PD) SIP ws ONDA wINA PII own DI 
JOD mw WD TaN cua paw by wads ow syd om apy’ pri naw 
ND) mAmow mm ombsm nya vbwa 
The epistle is concluded by a poem in honor of Joseph and his 
brother. Now this composition was originally for the important 
Abraham (Abu Sa‘ad) b. Sahl al-Tustari and his brother (pub- 
lished in Vol. II, 75-7). Here the lines are remodelled to suit the 
two brothers Joseph and Elyasaf. Thus |. 7 of the poem reads 
here: anos AOS IA Pu ANd om ow mom NdT, 

The author of the original poem is unknown but it is certain 
that he wrote it before 1048 when Abraham was assassinated 
(see I, 76 fi.). Perhaps he should be identified with ‘Alib. ‘Amram, 
the writer of our epistle. He therefore took the liberty a few 
years later, viz. after 1055, to make use of the same eulogistic 
poem by remodelling it to serve for the present purpose. The 
writer’s signature is found on the margin: naw wan onbw ams 
Sy mova ony cana onsoa yiapm mana mdbyon cand dy 

It is unknown what new name and titles were bestowed upon 
Joseph by Daniel. Probably they were similar to those given to 
other benefactors of the academy such as 12w'7 AS, Aw PNA, 
etc. (see I, 278-9). As Nasi Daniel would also bestow titles in 
connection with the Nesiut such as mewn $x, myxwimn non, 
etc. (see I, 272, top). Needless to say for such ‘degrees’ Daniel 
expected donations and probably he was not disappointed. Like- 
wise ‘Ali b. ‘Amram must have been rewarded for his eulogistic 
lines. A similar letter from our ‘Ali to a Nagid Yehoseph b. 
Samuel was published in II, 221-2. Because neither father nor 
son were styled Hallevi it was assumed in I, 183-4, that this 
Yehoseph was the son of Samuel b. Paltiel, the first Nagid of 
Egypt. But now it is clear that both letters were dispatched to 
Yehoseph (Joseph) b. Samuel ibn Nagdela of Granada. In this 
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second letter ‘Ali gently hints to the donation ("71wn7) which he 
is awaiting with the joy such as one has at harvesting nnow>) 
(7Yxpn, viz. the five Dinars (aa Nwon) the arrival of which must 
have been previously announced to him. Herein he adds that on 
every occasion when he recites at his synagogue a prayer for the 
welfare of his spiritual head, Daniel Nasi-Gaon, he couples with 
it that of the Nagid Joseph. Of Samuel ibn Nagdela it is reported 
by Ibn Daud (nbapn 710 1p, ed. Neubauer, Med. Jew. Chronicles, 
I, 72) that “he did great favors to Israel in Spain, Maghreb, 
North-Africa, Egypt, Sicily, reaching to the academy of Babylon 
(Bagdad =$23) and the Holy City”. No doubt his son Joseph fol- 
lowed in his footsteps. From the above letters we see how they 
have been afforded the opportunity of supporting scholars in 
Palestine and in the country of the Nile. 

13. The End of the Palestinian Gaonate and the First 
Crusade. 

After Daniel’s demise in 1062 Elijah Hakkohen succeeded 
him to the Gaonate which office he held till 1083. The economic 
conditions in the Holy Land were unfavorable and became worse 
by reason of the Seljik invasion. In 1071 Jerusalem fell into 
the hands of the invaders and very likely the school could not be 
maintained there and had to be transferred to one of the coastal 
cities still in the possession of the central Fatimid Government 
of Egypt. We therefore hear of the school being situated after 
1071 in Haifa and afterwards in Tyre (see I, 189, 192). From a 
document in the Adler Collection (2557, vellum, torn and damag- 
ed, verso contains Piyyutim) we see that in 4831 A. M. (1070-71) 
the school was still in Jerusalem. We give here the essential lines 
of the fragment: 

mM 1D mea wep 11s PD -ppin opm Svan pt ma wd maw aD «) 
TNA YT OAS JA OSD NA pads ND XW] NSP mW) (2) JA 119Tyw DS 
mn own nan nym onsnd (3) ow ony opm > 4Sm na won até 
O’PyIS (4) NM PAN 12071 NYA NT ayn ovrny onay wen mop aSdyn 
wD 1D by) 121 WnVAR DD TIA sn awe Ja ot awd wos ON 
7 o> ann wx) 
8 See note 34, 
19 Read perhaps nyw> which name is more frequent. 


120 Better nxn. 
121 Better vmvan. 
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The date isrbvrva ny’ 'y'b'n'nt-7) and thesignatories are: Joseph 
the Reader b. Yefet the Teacher,!? Mebasser b. Joseph, Yeshu‘a 
b. Hayyim and Ebyatar Hakkohen b.Gaon........ , and 
finally >"xt pa 123psa jaan webs. Ramlah, the capital of Filastin 
and the seat of the Fatimid governor (see I, 155), was already 
despoiled either by the Seljiiks or by other Arab tribes acting in 
alliance with them, but Jerusalem evidently had not yet suffered. 
During this year it too fell into the hands of the invaders and 
most of its Jewish inhabitants fled together with the Gaon Elijah 
and the members of his school. Yet a number of Jews remained 
or returned after some time. We hear therefore of a collection 
made in Fustat in 1085 on behalf of the Rabbanites, who remained 
in the Holy City (I, 192, note 1), and Ebyatar Hakkohen Gaon 
also pleaded for their support in a letter dated 1091 (II, 228). 

Under Ebyatar the school continued its existence very 
precariously first by reason of the struggle with David b. Daniel, 
who established himself in Fustat as Nasi and, as head of a local 
academy, endeavored to extend his authority also over the coastal 
cities of Palestine till now under the jurisdiction of the Palestinian 
Gaonate. After David’s overthrow in 1094 the school under 
Ebyatar, then situated at Tyre, had a short respite soon to be 
overwhelmed by the arrival of the Crusaders (I, 193-95). The 
great excitement that prevailed in the Orient as a result of the 
coming of the large armies from Western Europe to conquer 
Palestine for Christendom was also the cause of a great Messianic 
movement in Jewry. During the First Crusade the Messianic 
expectations took hold of the Jews of Byzantium and Ebyatar 
then living in Tripolis (Tarabulus), was solicited to give his 
opinion as to whether ‘the signs of the Messiah’ were genuine 
(J. QO. R., [X, 28). Several years afterwards the excitement was 
not yet over. ‘Obadya the Proselyte, a Norman who joined 
Judaism in 1102, reports of a Karaite Messiah he had met in. 
Banias in 1121. This whole Messianic movement is treated by 


122 Joseph is also a signatory of a document issued by the court of Daniel 
b. ‘Azarya (II, 219) and is further mentioned as the representative of the 
Jerusalem congregation who travelled to Egypt to collect funds for the com- 
munal needs (II, 187). 

123 Supply the missing word }3. 
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me in full elsewhere." It should only be added here that Barukh 
b. Isaac, who supplied this ‘Obadya with a letter of introduction 
and from whom another epistle of 1094 was given in II, 225-6 
(see I, 198-9), was not the Rabbi of the Jerusalem community 
prior to the Crusade but the spiritual head of the important com- 
munity of Aleppo, as is evident from the new data given in the 
above-mentioned paper. 


14. Some Egyptian Celebrities (from about 1050 to 1150 C.E.). 


A few more data are to be added to our knowledge of the 
activities of the prominent Egyptian leaders discussed in the 
beginning of Chapter V (Vol. I, 202 ff.). Nahrai b. Nissim figures 
still more in several other letters to and from him preserved in 
the Cairo Collection and also in that of Philadelphia (see J. QO. R., 
N..S., XIV, 533, No. 358, where after Yahya [Nahrai] should be 
supplied; p. 535, No. 370, where ’S771 should be read 817); 
p. 542, No. 411). His year of death was fixed in II, 247, as being 
between 1083-98. From a document in the Cairo Collection (A 2) 
it is evident that he was still alive in Iyyar 1407 Sel. (1096). It is 
stated there that the signatory entered ’D 9’r0°D3 31.713 °8) 773 129739 
‘N's nw ax anw yo oxdnds pinsds ov. The document itself was 
signed in Sivan of the same year at Fustat by ‘Ali Hakkohen b. 
Yahya (see about him I, 192, note 1). 


With regard to the important and celebrated Nagid Meborak 
(I, 207 ff.) an interesting story is to be found in ‘sds wD by 
Abraham b. Solomon of Yemen who lived in the 15th century 
(cited by Mr. D. S. Sassoon, Jewish Chronicle, October 12, 1923, 
p. 11, from a Ms. in his possession). The author quotes a long 
passage from a commentary of Isaac b. Samuel the Spaniard 
(see about him I, 192; II, 231-3) wherein Isaac relates that he ‘has 
seen a parrot in Misr (Cairo-Fustat and not Egypt as translated 
by Mr. Sassoon) in the possession of our lord the Nagid Meborak 
5", which had been presented to him by a Jew, that had arrived 
from the Indian dominions, and to which he had taught many 
verses.’ Isaac heard the parrot recite ‘the verse of ynow till 4ns, 


4 See Mann, Hattekufah, vol. XXIII, pp. 243-61, and vol. XXIV (in 
print). 
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dwelling with emphasis on 7s, the whole verse of 7ywin 'n and 
also the whole verse of 1179 nbnn.’ 

The influential Yakin b. Netaneel (I, 213 ff.) seems to have 
been president of the Fustat congregations (mbnpn wx already 
in the lifetime of Meborak Nagid and continued in this dignity 
under the latter’s son Moses Nagid. This appears from a letter 
in the Cairo Collection (L. 298, paper, rubbed off) to him wherein 
greetings are extended to him. His father Netaneel is also styled 
mbnpn ws, hence the dignity was continued from father to son. 
The writers, apparently by name Abi’! Surur and Abii Sa‘ad 
conclude their epistle (on bottom of verso, reversed) : 
wars’ Ssaw onde ondodea...xmo 1D Tyoras gTTIAyI Toby 1aN NTAY 
72277 wr wns NIT ns 1259b am syd pon mypur natn »na wy 7D 

yor mbnndy awd ow LmNywin non mw 
Moses is evidently the son of the then officiating Nagid Meborak. 
He then held the title ‘the delight of the Nesiut’ but later on, on 
his advancement to the office of Nagid, we find him styled ‘the 
banner of the Nesiut’ (see IT, 249, note 1, and 258, 1.17; cf. about 
these titles I, 271-2). 

In the important fragment with regard to the order of service 
in use at the Palestinian synagogue in Fustat still before Sa‘adya 
Gaon and continuing till after the time of Maimonides, there is 
also mentioned a Dayyan Hiyya whose name recurs too in a 
document of 1129 (I, 222). In Ms. Adler (No. 4020, fol. 5) there 
is found a letter from his widow appealing to the congregation 
for monetary aid. The lady on her own part was of a prominent 
family as the daughter of Solomon, styled ¥xtw2 Sym -wn, who 
(as suggested in I, 217, note 1, and 267) was the president of the 
Nagid’s supreme court (bit PI ma aN. Her spokesman before 
the community is to be a certain Menahem (1.9) who is perhaps 
identical with Menahem b. Berakot mentioned in a document of 
1146 (II, 276-7). 

The letter reads as follows: 

(Recto) 
126'N7 ‘nwa 
oat bapa natn wd bos omow ns 


128 The feminine refers to n177. 
126 = NON NOwA. 
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typmnd oqya yy) oma avy pte ox pINa 
po er wa wD PD 1771 °K *nNA 1D OTNIDP 
vesy") ‘wa Sym swan moby Pan oo px natn bw ina ‘mia 5 
obra by rdnbn yom may osas> yd 
nmpn som xbw obvn poynd onosna onan 
bob nD-7¥) ADIN }wII MAN ww %» jw 4> 
129° DW NTT ON Td pd ‘D2 ODT "Now mM 
rp pindy rtyody wiry ootia> »pb sw» >Dix 10 
a pa by Som wo inome> bxw mo dxnd 
nyay am yom pm xdnbs yry Sam wyn> 
ima rey op Sy AN 737 ows py onnwn Nd 
jaw updn ayo Say man ode bw mba 
130 "yn jm wyd nyo” DAL) Sei pI ON Ty 15 


(Address, verso) 
n° TA NVM wa isinmas onbw n>bpo 


There follow 12 lines in Arabic script, difficult to decipher, 
which apparently deal with the subject-matter of the epistle. 


With regard to the supreme court of the Nagid, mentioned 
before, its existence was for the first time pointed out in I, 266/ vip 
It was parallel to the supreme courts of the Exilarch and the 
schools of Babylon and was presided over by a prominent Rabbi 
as Ab-Bet-Din similar to the ‘Dayyan of the Gate’ (8327 SY) 
in Babylon. This functionary, who seems to have had an official 
standing, was known to the authorities as ‘Dayyan al-Yahid’ 
just as the Nagid went by the official title of ‘Rais al-Yahid’. 
It is very likely that Shemarya b. Elhanan was such an official 
and hence he is styled bxw b> Sw pa ma ax. From the numerous 
data we learn of his great influence and importance within Egyp- 
tian Jewry. Other such presidents of the Nagid’s court went by 
the titles bran wn, TINT TWH and the like. The local courts of 
the communities had to be authorised by the Nagid’s court 
which had the right of supervision. This Ab-Bet-Din is expressly 


27 i. e. wife, Eve having been created as 11> 11y (Gen, 238), 
28 = pty im) Ssnwa. 

u9 = pny, 

180 2 Chron. 15’, Ps. 2911, 

181 i, e. wife, the expression being taken from Ps. 45". 
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referred to in a letter in the Adler Collection (No. 4046, fol. 4) 
from which the essential lines are excerpted here. 

9p [Pos pw) aw mdbs msapo mbws mo7a wis 4273" 
PT ma a8 by mann yom inds aw 132,.0b09 7at owd r9xwn 
on omw ym ody cbxs ow on poo) noxa) wpwna pp abs IP7] 
ootya mdpn S21 minn b> bapd issbswnn wy OND ...... O20) 
mbo na Tay ANAM 73 b1 WPT NA ANI W773 orden Syne VOY TWA) 
The existence of the office of Ab of the Nagid’s court is thus now 
confirmed by MS. evidence. 

15. The Gaonate in Egypt in the 12th Century. 

After the closing of the academy of Palestine an attempt 
was made to establish a center of learning in the neighboring 
country of the Nile. Masliah Hakkohen, the grandson of Elijah 
Gaon and the nephew of Ebyatar Gaon, moved from Hadrak in 
Syria, where his father Solomon presided over some sort of a 
school, to Fustat and there was head of an academy from 1127-38 
(see I, 196-7, 220 ff). Still previously, in the time of Ebyatar 
Gaon, David Nasi b. Daniel (b. ‘Azarya) attempted to found a 
school in Fustat but with his overthrow in 1094 his enterprise 
also failed. After Masliah we hear of the Egyptian Geonim 
Abraham b. Mazhir, Netaneel Hallevi and his brother Sar 
Shalom Hallevi (I, 238). 

To the data concerning Netaneel (collected in II, 292 ff.) 
there should be added the document of Netaneel’s appointment 
found in Ms. Adler No. 4011. In M. G. W. J. (XLI, 425) Mr. 
Adler cited only a few lines from it. We give here the full text. 


(Recto) 
amvar wrbs i34itpo nonby Amina sai: eee SS 
waIpD) ry ae ae 
7m oympwr id aay onde 5 ws Syam) wns nea pxp 
mr nw 


132 See Jer. 312° and Kimhi’s comment: 
Tony Svp qatar $a) awn ata mwa > mbad ma nadaw yatm sainw qa onw- 
Here too the meaning is that God preserve him in life to see the Redemption. 
Perhaps read nbon 477 awd. 

133 Request, see Vol. II, Glossary, s. v. 

13 The expression is taken from Dt. 2618, 77:9Nn 'm. Ibn ‘Ezra, a. 1, 
comments nb172 pwbo. Here too it is used in this meaning, viz. ‘may our God 
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on nwo Iwan wa nan Ja 10 “Pmaywni wy ir) syaydt nn 


wean izsay .ymbapo nay veny mon 
“a2 inmy bynm peaq paw bor27 
nN nyt) .ymnos ApIna—swam 
aww bs ata yma ws yds > oN .pnon 
woap wads cypwnr wdnr dint % sys mioy sms An 
yma 
(Verso) 
Map) Toubw apwn wx wns eet atl CHORY ICES a 
wpan ww jWwyna wp owa woe. 6 oD « ola) FPN) MPN 
b>) snk TD a mn pis) Np 
bl 
naw NwINA °D joX ony Spr 10 wens 
29ND Xo .as mbm miwp 
amen waaba wwe .monD Die 
1s61D}boA TAD) AmMAwy TAM TM by) ame A AMON TOR NN 5 
NT ae 
bea a my 9D wre ype sayy) yton byr ainvaoryn 
ma gi 0v) 
ons pas mrt S53 bra pt wx by .npTym NBM .npIxon 
WPxp 


Here the fragment breaks off. It is difficult to ascertain who 
the person was that honored Netaneel ‘with a holy name’ and 
adorned him ‘with glory and splendor’, declaring him to be ‘(the 
head of) the supreme court in all the cities of Egypt.’ Of course 
the nearest thought is to identify him with the Nagid then in 
office. However it is doubtful whether there was at all a Nagid 
in Egypt after the demise of the celebrated Samuel b. Hananya 
(about 1159) till the time of Abraham Maimuni owing to the 

_ communal conflict brought about by the intrigues of Zuta (I, 
236 ff.). Indeed the documents of this period make no mention 
of a Nagid. 

It appears to me that this letter emanates from the well- 


magnify him’. But possibly our expression here is influenced from the Arabic 
“amara”’, to rule (cf. Amir, ruler, commander). Hence 17» is equivalent to 
indwo, 

1% Better nyt or my. 

186 Based on Talmudic saying: }139 '39$p 1199p jxp. 
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known Gaon of Bagdad, Samuel b. ‘Ali. As suggested in II, 295 
(cf. I, 234, note 3) Moses Hallevi was Gaon at Damascus. Of 
his three sons the first, ‘Azarya, succeeded him as Gaon having 
beside him his brother Sar Shalom as Ab, whereas the third son 
Netaneel moved to Fustat where he presided over the local school 
(about 1160-70). After Netaneel’s demise Sar Shalom flourished 
in Fustat going by the title of apy’ PNA NIw wt, 3x7 PAN Naw wR 
because of his having been previously Ab of the Damascus school 
that was then called ‘‘the school of Palestine” (Sx7w yrs bw naw 
as reported by Benjamin of Tudela). Now Petahya of Ratisbon 
(Itinerary, ed. Griinhut, 28) met in Damascus a Gaon Ezra 
(either a son of ‘Azarya, or the names A1I1y and NY became 
confused), who held a diploma from the Gaon Samuel b. ‘Ali 
(baan maw ws Sew van 12D). This proves the prestige of 
Samuel with regard to the Damascus school. As was shown 
elsewhere,*” it extended even to Egypt. Hence it is likely that 
Netaneel turned to Samuel with the request to uphold him in 
his new office in Fustat by a letter of recommendation and 
approval. This request seems to be indicated at the end of recto 
where it is stated “that when the thing reached our seat (av 
mwn=avw),38 we were greatly impressed and accepted the 
providential decrees” (i. e. that Netaneel be confirmed as Gaon 
of Egypt). Samuel acceeded to the request and proclaimed 
Netaneel ‘‘by the holy name in the presence of our officials and 
leaders’”’ the whole audience giving their confirmation by re- 
sponding with Amen. Netaneel was able to maintain himself 
for a few years and was succeeded by his brother Sar Shalom 
as Gaon for more than two decades. 


137 See Mann, xi noond nein, VI, 106 ff. To the Genizah letters from 
Samuel b. ‘Ali, cited there, there should be added the following fragment in 


the Adler Collection (No. 4011, paper, verso blank): 
ma bw naw wx dn Syne 


ber adn Sw awn wxea by (137 
nipyy ow wpm nty wna ody wp aims wns 
DeNIA PD ..L2] wx Ips SALpA WeIN] “ISM MED cams AINA 
maym ypr Sapa wx b> 7%...0735) awn wp? 5 
MLyow] 'p To$om pon ja ory 'D IPT pM 7... 
No more is preserved. 


138 See II, p. 419. 
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From the documents collected in II, 294, we were able to 
trace his period of activity from 1170 until 1188. Another docu- 
ment in the Cairo Collection (A. 133, piece of vellum), dated 
1505 Sel. (1193-4) at Fustat, was issued by authority of the 
Gaon Sar Shalom Hallevi. At the same time there flourished in 
Fustat Maimonides enriching Jewry and Judaism with his im- 
mortal works. The relationship between the former, bearing a 
pompous title but without any literary achievement, and the 
latter is obscure. From his caustic remark in his Mishnah Com- 
mentary (see I, 239, note 1) we learn how little Maimonides 
thought of these dignitaries in Palestine and in Egypt, who held 
titles and degrees in connection with a Gaonate which in reality 
lost all intrinsic importance. After Sar Shalom we hear indeed 
of no further continuance of the Gaonate in Egypt. 

16. Some Egyptian Celebrities in the 13th Century. 

Already during the 12th century Egyptian Jewry became 
more and more dependent on abroad for its spiritual guides. 
Several scholars from Christian and Mohammedan countries, 
besides the illustrious Maimonides, found scope in Egypt as 
Dayyanim of the communities (see I, 230-2). This situation 
obtained also in the 13th century. Men who realized the state 
of affairs would try and persuade scholars, who happened to 
visit the country, to remain and help raising the intellectual level 
of the people. In Ms. Adler, No. 2557, we have a letter in illus- 
tration of this, dated 1214, ten years after the death of Maimo- 
nides. The beginning of the epistle is missing which evidently 
was to be found on another leaf. The names of the writer and his 
correspondent are not mentioned. Also the prominent scholar, 
the subject of the letter, is unknown to me. 


(Fol. 2, recto; verso blank) (Fol. 1, recto; verso blank) 
yrv 7S 791 IND ODN aeeove teers PTs m7) si 
[ws ws indynd ananai mnona M7 WS ODyAI ND Ny 


j>p5) 1a5a Dy AM 1 AN ms 73 7329 77 bx ms ony 


wen mwyd) imst ond ows Rees 
nynw Sym isomay oo” amy 
ny) 
obdwa 


TAD NE RON Glee 
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1 oxsn ds1 nasa ams Sm 
monn 

52995) wei wad 45 pm pyr yo 

qasn Os yr oqand) wsnaw 
1449yYYd 

Rona we poss 
own 

yoyo mnbna pm any nym 

wma awd prya ww» xd om 

sx Ss ypmra ata mmy sam 

xd yoy owm 15 san taza xbs 

mana NOs oyeT i IMS oN 

qmom ema naib vans 


Dpr owe 


naw 

b> bainw 4 ye 4D) IMs 

wsyms oansnn obs maw 
yond 


now spn caw *1b) -pminiby 
movi pos -we onen poy mam 
[>¥I8 7p? "P37 Now OAD ainsnw 

ody nav osm 

obw qnan 

sn>yn 

psa? 7 

7p yw 'n'D'p'n's 7s 1D 


5 


i 


5 


20 


mw spo Sy om ep qn 
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Sy 
nan ww py cnobnn oy 

bsinw 


yoy qma2 Jon ym mn or 

3273 onnow pos 4natn nan 
mt 

by ar ayiw mtn an bow exw 

NW aw apa onp ons vad 

on nD won Osa may 44 
byw 

ma mak ANA as Say Am 

sina amanad ims wose aM 

Twp wey nana nym) i0wny 

2 Ss 15 soxn oundxw yrya 
ayn 

ber owns dx ox 0D 8d Ton MIN 

wpas nat oy 1419ds ontdi 
nv 
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Among the Egyptian scholars at the beginning of the 13th 


century we have Joseph Rosh Hasseder b. Jacob Rosh de Rab- 


banin (II, 310-13). The latter was from Babylon. His son Joseph 


40 Here 119Y, but in the next phrase 129¥, hence read n71An3. 


aI CES Nima. 102.2, 

142 345 the honoring of. 
43 Cf, Ruth 4%, 

144 = 4PIY3, in his matter. 


145 Read nix. 
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left behind a great deal of writing but his literary work was chiefly 
one of compilation. A torn leaf in the Cairo Collection (E 15, 
MC) contains the following title page: 
WITW) WAN Ww AW Nw (3) swobnds WIVD 79 (2) PINTP] "NON PAD (1) 
VDT) (5) WAN WV WIN NASD bay) M7 By W777 (4) WS dyn ann *ybY 
Sst an °2 [w)87 pmawnr 347 apy” 
There is much scribbling on all sides and the nature of this com- 
mentary on the first chapter of Berakot cannot be ascertained. 

Anatoli b. Joseph, evidently a native of Lunel in the Pro- 
vence, who settled in Alexandria where he became Dayyan, 
corresponded with Maimonides soon after his arrival in Alexan- 
dria. He survived Maimonides and seems to have been regarded 
as a Talmudic authority (I, 247-48; II, 324-6). Abraham Maimuni 
was very friendly with Anatoli as is evident from the following 
address of an epistle in the Cairo Collection (L 48, paper, left 
hand side torn, verso blank): 

[aD] ps maN|N map Att bys (2) 146 yD) MVaN cnyw dx AN CD 
TANT ANTICS) pint ONT prays AW (4) ...0 WNT ODN ob SISSY WAN (3) 
lain) ley Saat yeah) yniby (7) TVA Y PA PAN VSP (6) [IWIw"] 
W732 Tow nam. yrpn (9) pwbyy) wat neo $7 Syn oonn (8) 42529 

St mwa a0. omaN O10 [mya 

Another respected Dayyan was Yehiel b. Elyakim of Aleppo 
(see I, 239-41; II, 301-06). A document in the Cairo Collection 
(A. 111), dated Tammuz 1531 Sel. (1220) at Fustat under the 
authority of the Nagid (i. e. Abraham Maimuni) is signed by 
Yehiel b. Elyakim °2187 and Solomon b. Joseph. Likewise another 
document (A. 72) of Elul 1535 Sel. (1224) is signed by him and 
Elijah b. Zekharya. The latter is a signatory of another docu- 
ment of 1232 (II, 382, bottom). 

17. Palestine in the 13th Century. 

After the destruction of the so-called kingdom of Jerusalem 
by Saladin (in 1187-92) there took place an influx of Jews to 
Palestine and especially to Jerusalem. The official representative 
of the new Jewish settlement in the Holy Land seems to have 
been a Nagid known as m7) Sxrw pax 12 (1, 257 ). Harizi found 
in Jerusalem a community of French Jews, another one of the 


Sean Semel 222 
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former residents of Ashkelon™ and also a third one having been 
recruited from newcomers that hailed from the Maghreb (see I, 
240, note 1). An important community of French Jews resided 
in Akko (II, 370-3, 383). An epistle from a certain Yehiel b. 
Isaac concerning communal matters of Jerusalem was given in 
II, 304, no. 3 (cf. I, 141, note, end). A fragment of another letter 
from him (Ms. Adler, No. 3788, fol. 1) proves that he hailed from 
France. He informs his correspondent of his safe arrival at the 
Holy City. Yehiel was evidently a Talmudic authority. The 
fragment contains a responsum with the following conclusion 
(1.5 from bottom): 
snmindhy 97> oben oben wapn py odwa onbdy usa > qaad ony 
(oy Swi npsasa 'a'n’9't pny 2 Serp nnn war ob 4d ww dad) qrahr 
Another letter in the Cairo Collection (L. 14, paper, dam- 
aged), which is evidently in Yehiel’s handwriting, informs us of 
the difficulties he encountered in his new place of residence. 


smna pn ux pp Sy > 10 (Fol. 1, recto) 

Bie ON? stp UN POR | og ee ce eet 

AS2NTI m7) DIpoea OV OD TS STN NyOW yop ms 

a1 WNW! On’ WT PS mwon maw 77ND 

(Verso) 4g77P1 NAT Ma ADD wD 

yp cpasd one 7D 1d 1Sby 9 Opn wis WN 
abou m7 ns an qaqa by op 5 

ma dioxd Siow pr proba mid ow vay pop by 

aan wan bs .152¢y_) ALM a4oxnqwo py drm an 

ws OM x15) isosna1 payba oy on 

xb) ownb is3amaa pb... sp In yrs an by 


47 See about this community I, 170-1. 

48 Apparently the person addressed wielded authority over the com- 
munity in Jerusalem. 

M49 Cf. Zech. 42. Here in the meaning of scholar. ‘What scholar can dare 
to permit (a thing without your consent) ?’ 

180 Better 81317, i. e. a Shofar from a ram by which the ban is proclaimed. 

DINCi Haga3*: 

182 i, e. Jerusalem where Jacob is supposed to have seen his vision of the 
heavenly ladder (Gen. 28” and Rashi a. 1.) 

1628 Micah 7}, 

153 Read perhaps map, i. e. R. Menahem will place before you (‘his 
honor’) my request (wn). 
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Ia) -oy1 is7AprwaD 
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: omDD OMS wy) 
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(Fol. 2, recto) 
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The reference in our letter to the donation of 50 silver pieces 
(Dirhems) by the correspondent for the purpose of erecting a 


a4 (Cho Eabighe. 


185 A pun on Gen. 4914. Here: ‘this fool caused’. 
166 From here up to the end of 1. 13 inserted in the margin and between 


the lines. 


187 A pun on mprwon mdbpw (Gen. 36%), 
168 Jer. 393. Cf. Sanh. 103a and parallels. 


95 = DN. 
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Mikvah shows that it has a bearing on the epistle in II, 304, 
No. 3, where too this matter is alluded to. Evidently a certain 
Solomon, who acted as Dayyan, spent the donation for his own 
purposes instead of erecting the Mikvah. Between him and 
Yehiel very little love was lost. The latter had to stop delivering 
his sermons on every Saturday and instructing the people. He 
draws a sad picture of the squabbles going on at the synagogue 
during the services in disregard of the ban he had proclaimed 
against such a practice. Instead of bringing their lawsuits to the 
Jewish court, the people summon each other to the governor who 
employs forcible methods in adjusting their cases. Altogether 
our Yehiel is very discontented with conditions in the Holy City. 
But it is difficult to ascertain how far justified he was in denounc- 
ing the state of affairs prevailing there. His correspondent, 
apparently residing in Cairo-Fustat, must have been a prominent 
Rabbinic authority but his identity is unknown. There is a 
reference to a R. Menahem (fol. 1, verso, 1.3) who may perhaps 
be identical with the Dayyan Menahem b. Isaac whom Harizi 
met in the capital of Egypt (see I, 247, note 1). 

18. Yemen. 

Very little is known of the Jewry in southern Arabia during 
the Gaonic period. Indeed Neubauer (J. Q. R., III, 606) speaks 
of ‘‘a blank as to any mention of the Jews of Yemen between the 
sixth century (after the defeat of the (Jewish) king (Yusuf) Dhoo 
Nowas) and the letter addressed by Maimonides at about the 
year 1160 (?, more likely 1170 after Maimonides settled in Egypt) 
to the chief of the congregation of Yemen, Jacob b. Netaneel 
al-Fayyumi” (viz. the well-known Iggeret Teman). It is only 
natural that the Genizah should have preserved documents testi- 
fying to the relations between the Jews of Egypt with their core- 
ligionists in Yemen even before the time of Maimonides.* 


1592 Since these lines had been written fragments of letters from the 
Babylonian Geonim to the Jews of Yemen have been published by Lewin 
(aap, III, 1925, pp. 14-23) and still more are to be edited by Dr. A. Marx. 
We gather from them that the Jews of Yemen frequently sent their donations 
for the upkeep of the ancient centers of learning in Babylon. The representa- 
tives of the Babylonian schools in Yemen were given the honorary title of 
Alluf as was the case with so many other leaders of the various countries who 
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In II, 366-7, an interesting letter of 1133 from Jacob b. Salim of 
Aden to a Dayyan of Cairo-Fustat was published. A Genizah 
fragment in the Strassbourg Collection (No. 4077/78, fol. 31) 
contains a letter of thanks for condolence from Halfon b. Masmiin 
(ywox~) to Ezekiel Hazzin b. Natan. The letter is dated Aden, 
Marheshvan 1464 Sel. (1152 C. E.). 


With regard to other places of Yemen there exists a letter 
in the Cairo Collection (L. 296, paper, top and bottom torn) from 
the community of 1421" which consisted of Jews that hailed from 
Sana‘a (xyix), Shib‘an (jxyaw) and vwnnbs. The epistle is evi- 
dently addressed to the congregation of Cairo-Fustat and, judging 
from the appearance of the Ms., belongs to the 11th century. 
Reference is made to a previous letter from the correspondents. 
We give here the essential lines: 


(Recto) 

160087 

[mayo oben nota an wmbrp xp wmss wer) 

oer rao tM ody obdw pont 

MN) Lez INT 11 byemp NN NA WS TwIPT ANA 11 
bap7 Sb nd3 oO NDND) Dw ODINN) ODNND FD 5 
Sapn S$a1 aban nya O77 NY NYT OF Wwe 
p@wp) omy abar sa ott oaxnds) Nya Pyn 07 wx 
OPN oF PAD OFAN oer 
bon onby o>ame) o>wow > wiods ote wMIa5 WT 
ses por ody anv ornbds po way bon wwsas 
bapa” TN Iw wow TANWeN am 7D Sy inary xdy way 
and ym is3mbam mpja by on wy om 'n 'n 
opbna i>» swxa) spa nnpw> 13 wNDN Dwr wm} 
an bow exw bow 


ra 


0 


There follow several lines in Arabic. Reference is made to a 


had relations with the Geonim. These fragments evidently date from the 
second half of the 10th century. The communities mentioned are those of 
Aden, Sana‘a and several others. 

160 Read perhaps o’sv=nbo0 words won. 

161 i, e. angels (Gen. 28}2). 

162 These 2 words should be deleted as being superfluous. 

168 Ps, 3518, Neh. 95 incorrectly quoted. 
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letter which reached wS7 [7 yn Ww POXD wy way ww pr. 
163°’ WIN WI Pp" 12 Mbrpn. 

This letter seems to have emanated jon 27) Dd aN an ...35 7 
y") a7 rapy’ san ‘my (pws) yn ashi oT 

The place nbaa 1 (nba~Jiblah) is probably identical with the 
present-day Ibb to the south of Sana‘a. The fact that this com- 
munity consisted of a section that hailed from Sana‘a and of 
another one from Shib‘an (probably identical with Shib‘am 
situated at a considerable distance east of Sana‘a) and ‘nbs 
(a place I could not identify) tends to show that there was a con- 
siderable shifting of Jewish settlements in Yemen, probably due 
to persecutions or perhaps to other obscure political factors. 


The Genizah fragments so far available inform us thus of 
Jewish communities in Aden, xownbs, Di Jiblah, Sana‘a, 
Shib‘an and xnbs. 


19. The last Negidim of Egypt. 


In conclusion of this supplement a number of new data are 
given with regard to the last Negidim in the country of the Nile. 
The office of Nagid commenced with the conquest of the country 
by the Fatimids in 969 and the first holder of the dignity was 
Paltiel (I, 251 ff.). Another conquest, viz. that of the Turks under 
Sultan Selim in 1517, was the cause of the disappearance of this 
office. Evidently the Turkish government aimed at centralising 
all the matters pertaining to the Jews all over the Empire at 
Constantinople, the capital. There the Hakham Bashi, the Chief 
Rabbi of all the communities in the Turkish Empire, acted as the 
chief representative and official spokesman of the Jews. The 
last two Negidim in Egypt were Natan Hakkohen Shulal (ssw or 


1632 This dignitary is evidently identical with the person in whose honor 
a certain Abraham of Maghreb composed a poem of eulogy (published by Dr. 
Marmorstein, M. G. W. J., L. 600 ff., from the Cambridge Collection). The 
fragment has been badly edited and confusedly commented upon. That the 
author was a Spaniard and a partisan of R. Hanok b. Moses in his conflict with 
Joseph ibn Abitur (hence before 1014!) has been deduced by Dr. Marmorstein 
from 11.32-34 of the poem, ww j22 °nTNd ow xx? 27-759 Mp “Ty ,anyD°>N MOD 
397 7hn, and has been rightly rejected by Brody, ibid., LII, 246-47. But this im- 
possible version reads in the Ms. 377 473n wy 139, viz. ‘from East to West, even 
unto Jerusalem, my lord has such fame as that of (Joseph) ibn Migash, the 
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bsbw) and his nephew Isaac Hakkohen.'° The Negidut was 
hereditary in the family of Maimonides during five generations, 
commencing with Abraham Maimuni, who flourished as Nagid 
from 1205 until his death in 1237 and who was succeeded by his 
son David. In 1292, when the latter was still alive, his son 
Abraham went already by the name of Nagid and actually con- 
tinued to occupy. the office after David’s demise in 1310. Abra- 
ham’s son, Joshu‘a, was also Nagid till 1355, when he departed 
this life. The last Nagid from the family of Maimonides was 
Joshu‘a’s son, David, who resided in Aleppo in 1379. Apparently 
David stayed in Syria for several years. The cause of his having 
left Egypt is unknown but it may be surmised that it was due to 
political reasons. Be that as it may, we hear of no other Nagid 
from his family. When ‘Obadya of Bertinoro visited Egypt in 
1488 Nathan Hakkohen Shulal was already Nagid.° We have 
thus to ascertain the names of the Nigidim during a little more 
than a century, from the time of David Maimuni till the period 
of Natan Hakkohen. 

In Bodl. 2878” there is found a business letter to Pubs pubs 
Moses b. Elazar, who apparently flourished within this century. 
In 1481, when the traveller Meshullam of Voltera visited Egypt, 
the Nagid was Solomon b. Joseph. The latter, Joseph, was also 
Nagid besides his capacity of court physician. It is therefore 


disciple of Alfasi.’”’” Hence the poem was written in the first half of the 12th 
century. Masmiin b. Yefet was evidently the leader of Yemen Jewry and went 
by the title mbnpa ws7 (so also in the poem, |, 16). In the last lines of the poem 
refererice is made to his son Halfon (already styled .wm) and to his younger 
child -N732. Very likely the above letter of 1152 from Halfon b. Masmin 
emanates from the elder son of this dignitary. The date fits in very well. 

163b See Graetz, Hebrew translation, Vol. 7, Note I. See however Rosanas, 
mornna dxw wm 37, I, 125-26. 

164 See I, 248-9; II, 326-31. 

165 See his letter to his father (in Jahrbuch f. die Geschichte der Juden u. 
des Judenthums, III, 209). 

166 See his statement (in Luncz, Jerusalem, I, Hebrew part, 185, botom): 
v’a moby ‘9 ow ytp aw 7392 oF8 oNows dy) ON pA dy. OA by ow bom 
RDI PT 7 ]D D2 TT PAs). MSINAD NIM IND 72D Vey NIM Vy" AY 
mwpita yt oem Sy imap Soar qS9n mrt boa een pan ndwonr asda 

son 319 w...ovsw 1b wn awd px wat byi men orta ya 

The statement that the Nagid had authority not only over the Rabbanites 
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evident that Natan Hakkohen succeeded this Solomon, who was 
already among the departed in 1486, because a document in the 
Cambridge Collection (T.-S. 13 J 4"), dated 1797 Sel. at Cairo, 
mentions a Yeshu‘a b. Joseph Nagid and the widow of Solomon 
Nagid. 

Another fragment in Cambridge (I have omitted to copy the 
number of the Ms.) contains a letter to the Nagid Natan with 
regard to a Jew, who brought a quantity of cheese to Cairo pre- 
tending to have bought it from Jews (and hence it was fit for 
consumption by Jews). Later on his statement was found out to 
have been false and Joseph Nagid imposed a fine on him (wuyn 
bxt pun DY 7m mx). The case therefore happened during 
the period of office of Natan’s predecessor but one and it would 
tend to show that his immediate predecessor, Solomon b. Joseph, 
did not occupy the dignity for a considerable time. The letter 
begins as follows: 
oy wna ada ws mbyon ndoyo dw axa ODN mnnwy 1679" Nn" wo... 
DI] APIS PIAYA VyXTT 1687'S? [NI 77... TIT TP m0 

Finally we give here a letter from the Adler Collection (No. 
4101, fol. 5, paper, torn at the end and damaged) wherein there 
are mentioned this Sedakah D”, the writer of the previous epistle, 
and also Isaac Shulal, the last Egyptian Nagid. The writer 
evidently owned a number of Hebrew books. He left Cairo for 
Rosetta (77) wherefrom he corresponded with one of his friends 
in Cairo with regard to his affairs. Interesting is the reference 
to rim by owipd (verso, 1.11). Whether they are identical with 
the work IN 77 or WN NPN is obscure. By “The Work’ (an7 
verso, |. 20) no doubt Maimonides’ Mishneh Torah is meant. 


but also over the Karaites and the Samaritans, who lived in Egypt, is borne 
out by al-Kalkashandi, who reports that the practice was for the Rais al-Yahiid 
(the Arabic title of the Nagid) always to belong to the Rabbanites, though 
his authority extended also over the other two sects in Judaism (see I, 266-6). 
The Nagid Joseph is evidently identical with Joseph b. Khalifa who figured in 
the dispute with the Karaites in 1465 concerning the religious status of a 
group of Jews that had hailed from Toledo and settled in Cairo (see the inter- 
esting account published by Dr. Hirschfeld, Jews’ College Jubilee Volume, 
p. 86). 

167 = yon Nowa but the abbreviation ’m is not clear to me. 

168 = y7)1¥ 170v, 
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The commentaries on Psalms and Job are perhaps those of 
Rashi. The writer was desirous of acquiring the Targum of 
R. Joseph (verso, Il. 9-10) by which name, as is well-known, there 
went the Targum on the Hagiographa. Perhaps the writer was 
a professional copyist. Hence his interest in copies of books which 


he would multiply by his labors for sale. 


pi) cntNy2a nn 173'yn> 10. (Recto) 3 

*npwn ‘YD .yo 
own qbor Sy ston 'yod mbitan yids non 169.~ryo) AIyT os 

-P¥PI IN ANY) OMAN JDM yn 153 
ym wowd AAA FIND uy ovd> aan .pry pao am xb 

Jmasv aby mnow 12 cnn orapw 
b>) NIT 170.7199 0229 OWN 722 12 

PON WP ID MINIT ITA Ppww 15 yrebnn 
san. moby an op>by yoww naw) oN ovyoa jane by 

bbw pny 17499 yum ynw Iw 
72D ws w75pwrd msvm myn con inso by 

onNp oan> -w 176’'ynd onan> Pim =lb, 
sins mm pox pip a parya pads om 

2p? by aNN) }PON AY TwID pon 
[7m prs nbpn van bsy 171.79ND wba 

> nbww qndynn snwpar y's? D2 20 bran 
Por 7d PSD WA ASX LyIDI nweIT AN nN w72-~prya mbp 

anda qwp: mby 
723) 3rP xd) mop xd pyr an ayy om onbs orya mpm 

onnbw 340 


169 About the expression 1797 jy as communal leader see II, 422. 
170 Viz. the Day of Judgement (Cf. R. H. 12). 


¥1 Read perhaps ‘w7_” (cf. Job 3629). But the present reading can be 


explained thus: (God) who encircles (the universe) in company of the angels, 
who are styled in a Paitanic way ‘the horsemen of thy planets’. But perhaps 
the winds are meant. 


™ Cf. Ber. 7a where the reading jg v7 _=n>72. 
178 = nbynd, : 

LEI) ha) 

175 Rosetta, in Egypt. 

17% = snbynd, 
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mbps ib ww and...... 
BITE IN NIT ON NTN... 
ox mpras "> wisn dw omna 


oan 
%% ampm wy awenn Apr an 10 
wT 
bw ompba sximd indo ox 
ONY ATM 
on o> os yp onnn ain cna % 
yen 
ppt ANwIT JTNAD 7a ON 
prnerdw 
yrM wow oy xiqw on 
syn 


prnvE Iya vown nwxd ym xbw is 
” 
mp? ox ym any xd 178qx3 


oN 45 

ox ynrnexds jo aNwi pws 
Jrona xb 

my sp nnp> qr yon 
77ND} 


WN ODT WN aM ne oN 

NANT DDD "TI API ID Npw 20 

Syn 1S wy onBon ANY TDD 
on 

mnp obn %» aD0n xb JAD 


1797DI7 ND 

mp xb aD NanmD ond 'n 
o>) i) 

73IN) 'O IS 180'8D TTWwY AYR 
181N 7D ton 


I) Plur. of ‘ratl’. 
8 ‘Nast’, a half coin. 
9 Evidently the name of a coin. 
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1 ON) NIN ADNAN ANS anda 
> Oompa oy anapa »> mnbwn 


PAs UN 
177M ‘TON TyIOT OTP mds 25 
mbn 
Ponta ISI Wace ee 
Ya PND 
nee a OORT <0. ee sk : 
rnd 
Saat NU oe 
Jona wip ‘ob ana.... 
ond ams nyvw omyed) ... . 30 
cia) ar =) ae, 
pret. { PeaN repel... 
(Verso) 
Pee lola <1 Mare tree 
oe IDC eo acks 
nN. orn ma oon aye wy xd 
mYpo 
may) myyi opws nmnyy 
verre 


qmas>oyem 90> enn 35 
~oby wiiam 
—pION TNT yas PN 9 nNd 
m3 ony? 
sox onbin boy qann y'x” me 
snrwd 
neo nyoww ono... ee j 
2 pre brnpe bay oe eee es 
os yin on xo on... 


180 This abbreviation is not clear to me. It is evidently the name of a 


@0in. 


’ 


181 N11) here evidently in the meaning of a memorandum book. 
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xb pay) myn map maw 'yod ma wy mp neyn qndynd onminw 25 
im 32> mpwxn piyar nin °pD 
nan 


anon qntay> yx Vas) yw) Mya ANN myebnn MAWNT WWwHID 
182, JX] 8 AWD) cnn Iw nyapd YD Yon Pwr Wb3 


182 The dots on the last 3 words are no longer visible, hence the indicated 
year cannot be ascertained. There follows the address of which there are still 
legible the words yo (nands w2b= 'nbx wb anns. The a can also be read 
asnorn. If the Sel. year is indicated here, it would correspond to either 1491, 
1494 or 1497 C.E. 


Additional Note to Hebrew Union College Jubilee Volume, 
pp. 235—37. 


The letter from Semah Gaon to Elhanan b. Shemarya has 
now been published by Shapira (O7p ’m, ed. Lewin, III, p. 9 ff) 
in a fuller and more correct text. I have also at last obtained a 
photograph of the fragment which enables me to compare it with 
Shapira’s readings. The letter extends over recto of a long folio 
leaf whereas the address is given on the top of verso in Hebrew 
and in Arabic scripts. The blank of verso was later on filled out 
with a long Talmudic passage in different handwriting and cer- 
tainly does not emanate from the Gaon Semah as Shapira main- 
tains. ‘ 

Herewith a few textual remarks. The heading of the letter 
reads: 

LST] 07 ANN) ND WNIT PTX Mx ann avn pna2 

Line 5, 105 nvor Abs or -bmn; 1. 8, wp] ...o»MN ww; 1. 9, 
“Jona °D; Il. 10-11, pas Pops 55 wi 7D Py pb oma; 1. 15, Shapira’s 
reading [277 °M 0) y"] is very doubtful and likewise, 1. 16, by AIS) 
(791 °B, and, 1.17, c19mN AN; 1. 21, monn svn Nd; 1. 22, nM 
(=n35, myriad); 1. 30, M82’ 8a is hardly correct, the letters 
probably stand for a geographical place wherein Elhanan then 
happened to be, hence the meaning of the passage is: ‘‘and he 
(Solomon) said that he (Elhanan) was in a certain place and I 
(Solomon) will give him your message; if Elhanan wishes, he will 
accept and come’”’; 1.39, a»m-nna qo. 

The whole problem of the last period of the Sura Gaonate, 
one of whose occupants we have in our Semah, has not been 
adequately treated by Shapira and therefore our discussion of it 
remains to be of value. Our suggestion that Semah was the son 
of Isaac is fully borne out by the Arabic address which indicates 
that the letter emanated from Semah Gaon (Ras al-Matibat) 
b. Isaac b. Paltoi b. Isaac Semah b. Paltoi. On the other hand 
our contention (H. U. C. Jubilee Volume, p. 227 ff.) that our 


Semah, Gaon of Sura, is identical with the author of the impor- 
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tant epistle of 953, C. E., because its writer was the great-grand- 
son of Semah Gaon b. Paltoi, now encounters the difficulty in 
that our Semah was a grandson of a Paltoi (b. Semah b. Paltoi), 
whereas the writer of the letter of 953 was a grandson of a Tob, 
Ab of the school Semah b. Paltoi (J. Q. R., XVIII, 402, top). 
It would therefore seem that the Pumbedita Gaon Isaac Semah 
b. Paltoi had two sons, one Tob Ab, whose grandson was the 
writer of the letter of 953, and another Paltoi, whose grandson 
was our Semah, the first Gaon of Sura on its reopening shortly 
after 987! But it is also possible that just as the Pumbedita 
Gaon. Isaac Semah went by two names so also his one son only 
was called Paltoi Tob. The full name Isaac Semah is also cor- 
roborated by the passage in Likkute Happardes (cited in J. Q. R., 
N. S., XI, 444). We must await further Genizah data for the 
clarification of this point. 
Hebrew Union College. JAcoB MANN, 
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A. INTRODUCTION 


I. Astrology among the Jews in the Twelfth and Thirteenth 
Centuries, p. 311. 

II. The Relations between Maimonides and the Scholars of 
Southern France, p. 325. 

III. The Original Language of Maimonides in the Letter on 
Astrology, p. 336. 
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I. Letter of the Rabbis of Southern France Published from the 
Unique Manuscript of The Jewish Theological Seminary, p. 343. 

II. Maimonides’ Letter on Astrology Published on the Basis of 
Manuscripts of the British Museum, The Jewish Theological 
Seminary and the Library of Munich, p. 349. 


I. ASTROLOGYA MONG THE JEWS IN THE TWELFTH AND THIRTEENTH 
CENTURIES.? 


HE BELIEF IN ASTROLOGY so generally prevailing dur- 
ing the Middle Ages was fully shared by the Jews. We find 


! My lamented friend Israel Friedlaender had intended to publish the text 
edited hereafter in connection with his planned edition of the letter to Yemen 
and some other small writings of Maimonides. The photographs used for the 
letter on astrology were procured by him. Working at these texts I was con- 
stantly and sorrowfully reminded of the many years of intimate association 
and fruitful collaboration with my departed friend, who was so early taken 
away from us. This paper is inscribed to his cherished memory. 

2 In the following sketch I have tried to give an account of two astrological 
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its traces in Talmud and Midrash and its influence is evident in 
many pages of our later literature. The people were fully con- 
vinced of the fundamental truth of the power of the celestial 
bodies to influence human destiny and the thinking persons early 
realized the difficulty of reconciling these theories with the prin- 
ciples of Jewish faith. If everything was predetermined what of 
divine power to shape the destinies of man according to his 
merits? What use was there in prayer, if nothing could be 
changed in the ironclad determination of fate? There were 
differences among the adepts of astrology on many points and 
not all agreed that the determination of the celestial bodies was 
unalterable. The Geonim Sherira and Hai’ already speak of 
different schools of astrology, some of which were absolutely 
opposed to the belief in God while others brought their theories 
into some kind of agreement with their conception of divine 
power. 

The great mathematician and astronomer Abraham bar 
Hiyya‘ stoutly defended the study of astrology and its applica- 
tion to life. He advised a friend of his to change the hour of his 
wedding from a time when the constellation was unfavorable. 


treatises which were not as a whole accessible to the previous writers on the 
subject. This account serves as a background for the summary of the texts 
published zmfra. The reader may be surprised not to find Abraham ibn Ezra 
discussed here, but what can be gleaned from his published writings has been 
gathered in Rosin’s masterly treatise M.G.W.J. 42 (1898) 247-52, 305-15, 
345-82, 394-402. For a fuller treatment a detailed examination of his numer- 
ous astrological works, such as would be out of place here, would be necessary. 

For astrology in general among the Jews see S. Sachs, m7 I (Berlin, 
1851) p. 59-93; L. Léw Gesammelte Schriften II, p. 115-31: Die Astrologie bet 
den Juden; Schmiedl, Studien tiber jiidische insbesondere jiidisch-arabische 
Religionsphilosophie, (Vienna 1869) p. 297-316: Astrologische Tribingen; L. 
Blau and K. Kohler, Jewish Encyclopedia, I1, 241-45. 

3 Bagdad, end of the tenth century. The responsum was printed anony- 
mously in Teshuboth ha- Geonim, ed. Harkavy, (Berlin 1887) nr. 390, p. 206-8. 
The authorship is established by the quotation in the letter of the Provencal 
Rabbis published hereafter (§ 2), where lines 2-15 of p. 207 are quoted with some 
better readings. 

4 Barcelona, first half of the twelfth century. Though some extracts were 
printed earlier, noxw by sna v2 am bande we RYN T'2 OTIAN NI 
ot5>3 was published completely for the first time A. Z. Schwartz, Vienna 
1917 (reprint from Festschrift Adolf Schwartz). 
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For this he was bitterly attacked by one of those present who 
rebuked him as a transgressor and a sinner. He defended him- 
self in a very interesting letter to a leading representative of 
Talmudic learning, R. Judah ben Barzillai, who is known as a 
student of mysticism, on the basis of many Talmudic passages 
which, he claims, object to the consultation of Chaldeans but not 
to heeding their advice. Astrology is a true science (nos no5n), 
he states, which one ought to uphold and study (p. V, 1. 9-10, 
VI, 1. 29); it is the highest stage of astronomy which the 
Jewish wise men cultivated as well as the Gentiles and to which 
both were deeply devoted differing only in details (p. VII, 1. 
25-27). The Gentiles, however, were more proficient in this 
subject (p. VII, 1. 13, VIII, 1. 22). The main difference he finds 
in the application of the power of the stars over Israel, for 51a ps 
bssw (Sabbath 156a)5, i.e. the decision of the stars can be revers- 
ed by righteous men (p. V, 1. 14-15) for they have no real mastery 
over Israel (p. V, 1: 30, VI, 1. 10). If God, however, in an 
exceptional case wishes to modify the decision of the stars in 
relation to Gentiles he has to deprive of its power the star which 
rules at the particular time (p. VI, 1. 8-9; VIII, 1. 29-30). 
Therefore the main difference between Jewish and non-Jewish 
astrologers is that the former deny the absolute power of the 
heavenly bodies (p. VIII, 1. 2-5) which the others acknowledge. 
The study of astrology, since it warns against impending danger, 
will tend only to turn the Jew to prayer and piety and strengthen 
him in his religion (p. IX, 1. 6f; XI, 1. 15-18). Abraham bar 
Hiyya then enumerates four categories of astrologers whose 
practices are distinctly idolatrous and which he accordingly 
strongly condemns (p. IX, 1. 14-X, 1. 6, cf. XI, 1. 20 ff). But 
these do not interest us at present. 

We get here a glimpse of the differences existing between the 
adherents and opponents of astrology and the strong conviction 
of its value and religious importance upheld by a scholar of the 
first rank. It would be very interesting if we could learn any- 
thing about the reaction of the addressee to this letter. 


5 This maxim is the subject of the question of the Geonim mentioned in 
note 2 as well as of the Provencal scholars discussed hereafter and of most of 
the other Jewish writers on the topic. 
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Abraham bar Hiyya’s arbitrary restriction of the power of 
the stars as far as Israel is concerned could hardly appeal to the 
large group of serious adepts of astrology, and other methods 
for solving the problems had to be found. Judah ben Solomon 
ha-Cohen ibn Matkah*® of Toledo, who devoted a part of his 
encyclopedia Midrash ha-Hokhma to an account of astrology on 
the basis of Ptolemy’s Quadripartitum, felt the necessity of 
defining his position towards this question. In his introduction 
(fol. 2) and a short excursus in chapter 3 (fol. 9a) he explains 
that with Israel and especially with pious men God gives the 
decree of the stars a favorable turn so that the consequences 
redound to the benefit of the person or he causes the son of a good 
man to be born under a favorable constellation. He states, 
however, that the decree of the stars as to the character of a man 
is not unalterable.’ 

There is only one point in Ptolemy’s statements (f. 4b) 
which arouses his strong opposition, that the inhabitants of 
Syria and Palestine are fools who do not know God. This he 
tries to refute by challenging the author’s methods and traces 
it back (f. 5a) to the author’s or perhaps the translator’s hatred 
of the Jews, ‘‘for all are jealous of us on account of the Torah 
which is our inheritance.’ In the introduction (f. 2b) he refers 
Ptolemy’s judgment to the peoples who preceded Israel in the 
land and claims that God wished to dwell there and to make 
Palestine the seat of prophecy in order to overthrow the unfavor- 
able decree of the stars against Israel, for the sentence $1 px 
bxaw only means that the stars can have no unfavorable in- 
fluence on Israel if they deserve to escape from it. 

The intrinsic truth of astrology Judah considers entirely 
beyond doubt (f. 8a). Aristotle’s denial is due to the incomplete 
development of astronomical science in his time. He thinks 


’ First half of the thirteenth century, in correspondence with Emperor 
Frederic II. See on his encyclopedia Steinschneider, Hebrdische Uebersetzungen 
(Berlin 1893) p. 1-4; comp. ib. 527 about 022120 *‘yDwD TDD NIT ODET NINN 
abu -upwni, Warsaw 1886, the only part so far printed, though incorrectly, on 
which the following is based. See also Catalogue Berlin pelos 

7 fol. 9a b> xb yor nynd Sabin n> nw ara yd nx rx (read 072) 053 
*wypa nya? ratn boy 48 12770 Nod IWR NY pin aT [7DI. 
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that before the flood more astrological knowledge was accessible 
which gradually was lost later. He omits only what Ptolemy 
says about the length of life since none of the astrologers have 
succeeded yet in determining this; it depends on the fixed stars, 
whose nature is not sufficiently known. 

Here we have the point of view of two very prominent 
scholars of sound scientific training with regard to our subject. 
It is interesting to compare it with that of the scholars of South- 
ern France’ which finds expression in their letter to Maimonides, 
published here for the first time. The writers are not personally 
adepts of astrology (§18).9 They have heard much about it 
(§13, 15) and read some astrological writings from which they 
quote (§7, 10, 11, 24), but have no definite attitude towards this 
science.'? One feels that they believe in its truth in their hearts 
and yet are not willing to admit it since they cannot reconcile it 
with their religion. On the one hand they state that if a pre- 
mature death is foreordained by the constellation at the birth of 
a perfectly healthy person and if there is no way of escaping 
this, our mind rebels against it (§5-6). It would rest in the stars 
the full direction of human destinies since the creation. Sucha 
situation would destroy the faith of the believers in the Torah 
and close the door before those who put their faith in prayers. 
Everybody would feel that since he could not expect to have the 
order of the world changed for his sake, his prayer was bound to 
be futile (§4). Such a point of view would subvert the founda- 
tions of Judaism. Although we find in the Talmud the statement 
that life, children and livelihood depend on luck (51, star), not 
on merits, there are so many Biblical and Talmudical passages 
emphasizing the value of merit in this and the future worlds 
that they cannot admit that the stars have such power. This 
science, they find, is different from all others, for e.g. medicine is 
of great help while astrology only brings misery (§6). 


8 See the following chapter on these correspondents of Maimonides and 
their spokesman, R. Jonathan ha-Kohen. 

® The paragraphs refer to those of the following edition. 

10 Whether they were directly or indirectly influenced by the series of 
astrological writings composed by Abraham ibn Ezra in 1146 and 1148 can 
only be established by an investigation of these still unpublished books which 
is beyond the compass of this sketch. 
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On the other hand they cannot simply dismiss these astrologi- 
cal ideas from their minds and some of their number are so much 
worried by pondering over these problems that it robs them of 
their mental rest (§27). 

In their perplexity they appeal to the great scholar in far 
away Egypt whose great fame as a master of Torah and science 
had reached them, and in touching confidence (e.g. §20, 27) they 
call for his guidance. They feel certain that it is in his power to 
end their doubts and to offer them a satisfactory solution as he 
certainly must have mastered the subject in all its intricacies 
(see e.g. §14, 23, 25). This conviction is most evident from their 
final question which they bring forward with considerable hesita- 
tion. Since the astrologers maintain that the constellation at the 
birth is the same as that at the time of the conception, could an 
experienced astrologer calculate at least a day or even an hour 
or a part of an hour which would be free from all danger? Such 
a calculation, they think, might be carried through for a longer 
period, perhaps seventy years (§24-25). On this point he might 
eventually send them a confidential answer. This request more 
than anything else gives us an intimation of the strength of 
their belief in such superstition. 

As to the various kinds of fate read out of the stars by the 
astrologers the letter gives us a large and interesting selection :™ 
a man will die from an unusual sickness or at the hands of rob- 
bers, he will be imprisoned, will die of an unnatural death to- 
gether with many others, he will suffer from a physical defect, 
he will lose his fortune, he will for various reasons commit suicide, 
he will be captured on a journey and fall into captivity, misfor- 
tune will reach him in the middle of his life, his end will not be 
good, he will suffer from many troubles, he will always be poor, 
he will always be full of sorrows and fear of death, one of his 
brothers will suffer from a permanent illness, all his brothers will 
die during his lifetime, most of his children will die before him; 


11 Many of these points are discussed in Ptolemy’s Quadripartitum, Books 
III-IV. See Thorndike’s History of Magic and Experimental Science During 
the First Thirteen Centuries of our Era, 1 (New York 1923) p. 115. They are 
not found in Judah ben Solomon’s abstract. The quotations in our letter go 
back to one of the writers who deal with the stations of the moon. 
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they predict many other calamities, such as the sword, fire, 
water, wild animals, collapse of a building, fall from a high place, 
etc. (§8). They wish to know whether such prediction have any 
foundation, and whether there is a way to escape such threatened 
misfortune (§12). 

Further the astrologers claim that from the constellation of 
a son one can conclude the destiny of the father. The French 
scholars now ask whether one can also learn the fate of his 
brothers, whether one can also know about the father’s brothers 
and his grandfather ($11) and whether one can know more details 
in the cases of the misfortunes enumerated before, e.g. if the 
death of all the brothers or most of the sons of a man is found in 
the stars, can one learn in what order and in what way they will 
die? Or can one determine the illness, which his brothers will 
suffer from and when it will begin (§10)? A most important 
indication of their essential belief in astrology is the question 
whether there is any escape from decrees of the stars (§9), so 
that one need not consider his prayers futile (§12). 

Further they had heard that in some cases removal from the 
birthplace helped to evade an evil fate and wished to know 
whether in different cases a smaller or larger distance was required 
(§13). 

Some astrologers are ready to read the stars as to a man’s 
fate even though they do not know the constellation at the time 
of his birth while others declare such prophecies valueless. They 
speak of the relations between the soul and the upper spheres 
which complicate the finding of an answer to questions when the 
basic information as to the constellation at birth is lacking (§15). 
Maimonides is asked whether one might question the astrologer 
concerning the fate of another person who is opposed to such 
interrogation (§16). He should also give general rules which 
would help to determine the basis of a misfortune announced by 
the star, as well as the time when it is to happen, so as to make 
possible escape from it (§17). If such rules be too deep and 
difficult for the questioners to understand they would consult the 
scholars living near them who had devoted themselves to this 
science (§18). Incidentally a Mohammedan philosopher who had 
visited Southern France is mentioned. He had expressed his 
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doubts as to the accuracy and infallibility of all astrological fore- 
casts, because certain powers in the highest sphere which are 
beyond human observation occasionafly turn the power of the 
stars in the opposite direction ($14). 

How much the questioners were concerned with a clear 
answer to all their queries they show by their summary in which 
all the points on which they desire the opinion of the revered 
master are repeated in detail (§21) with an entreaty to present an 
exhaustive answer (§22) just as the early Geonim had answered 
every question put before them (§23). After adding another 
question from a previous letter (§24) they once more urgently 
appeal to Maimonides to answer clearly and fully every inquiry 
(§26-27), asking his pardon if their questions should contain 
foolish statements (§27). 

Thus we get a full picture of the astrological beliefs and ideas 
which were entertained by a group of highly educated scholars, 
who, though devoted to Talmudic learning, were not foreign to 
secular sciences. Their spiritual plight is highly interesting and 
their letter is an important human document, such as we do not 
often meet in our literature. 


Leaving aside for the moment the information about Mai- 
monides’ influence which we can gather,” we turn to the answer 
of the master-mind of mediaeval Jewry which treats our subject 
from an entirely new angle. Maimonides realized the sincere 
effort of his correspondents to find a solution in their dire per- 
plexity and understood their difficulties. If the French Rabbis 
had assumed that he was thoroughly familiar with the intricacies 
of astrological science, they were justified in a different sense 
from what they had expected. He had indeed studied these 
problems and, characteristically, taken them up in connection 
with idolatry. He informed them (§8,)"3 that it was the first 
branch of secular learning he had seriously pursued and that he 
had most carefully read every book available in Arabic whether 
original or translated from other languages. 


12 See on this point chapter II. 
18 IT quote according to the paragraphs of the edition following infra. 
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While this reading had indirectly been fruitful in leading 
him to the discovery of reasons for many Biblical command- 
ments as to their subject matter he had reached the conclusion 
that the whole science of astrology was baseless foolishness. 
In this view he had a predecessor in the Arabic philosopher 
Avitenna.™* 

With this recognition all the questions of details contained 
in the letter of the French Rabbis disappear and Maimonides 
brushes them aside with the statement (§3) that they are branches 
of the same tree and go back to one root, the belief in astrology. 
At the end of his letter ($28) he returns to this picture and advises 
them to uproot the tree, cut off its branches, plant instead the 
tree of knowledge, gather its fruit and stretch forth their panes 
also to the tree of life. 


In his systematic method he goes back to fundamentals and 
points out (§4-5) that everything a man is to believe must be 
traced to one of three categories: things which can be proved by 
mental processes like the teachings of arithmetic and geometry, 
things of which the five senses can convince us, and finally things 
known by tradition through the prophets and wise men. Only a 
foolish man would believe anything beyond these categories. 


Of course, numberless books have been written by fools on 
astrology and many a man, great in years but not in wisdom, 
wasted his life with this science and imagined himself a scholar. 
It is a widely prevalent malady that people believe in every book 
that has been written especially if it has the prestige of hoary 
antiquity. If many persons devote themselves to the study and 
discussion of such books people are prone to assume that they 


14 Comp. the third part of the Moreh. 

42 A summary of his treatise ‘‘The Refutation of the Astrologers’’ 
is given in A. F. Mehren, Vues d’Avicenne sur l’astrologie et sur le rapport de la 
responsibilité humaine avec le destin in Muséon III, Louvain, 1884, p. 383-403 
and in the jubilee volume in honor of Francisco Codera, Saragossa, 1904, p. 
235-50. This article remained unknown to Thorndike (see note 11) in whose 
index Avicenna’s name does not occur! 

Judah Hadassi in his Eshkol ha-Kofer, alphabet 64, fol 31a also, as L. Loew 
(see note 2) p. 125-26 pointed out, denied the power of the stars before Mai- 
monides just as he was his predecessor in formulating a creed. But it is highly 
improbable that Maimonides knew the work of this Karaite of Constantinople. 
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have a sound foundation. In this matter the majority or almost 
all the people err and only a chosen few which God enlightens 
keep themselves free from such superstition (§6). 

In this connection Maimonides makes the surprising state- 
ment (§7) that the belief in the astrological ideas, which he con- 
siders real idolatry, are responsible for the downfall of the Jewish 
state. ‘‘Our forefathers spent their time in following such teach- 
ings out of which they expected great benefits instead of concen- 
trating their efforts upon learning the art of war and conquer- 
ing of neighboring countries.%* The prophets rightly rebuked 
them for their foolishness. For truly fools they were and they 
pursued useless things.” 

Again and again (§9-10) he strongly condemns as ridiculous 
and without foundation the belief that one could read out of the 
stars the fate of a person and that the constellation at the time of 
birth should decide his character. Only fools or people, who wish 
to deceive others, adhere to such theories ($10). He moreover 
emphatically declares that he has positive, irrefutable proofs to 
show the baselessness of these views. Such proofs refuting astrol- 
ogy root and branch had also been brought forward by the Greek 
scholars and astronomers, the representatives of all branches of 
true learning who made sport of the representatives of astrology. 
Similarly the Persian scholars realized that it was falsehood and 
deceit. 

Only the Kasdim, Chaldaeans, Egyptians and Canaanites 
had been adherents of this pseudo-science (§9). 

In opposition to astrology Maimonides points (§11) to the 
real science of astronomy and the many important phenomena 
explained by it. The discussion of the stars and spheres leads 
him to the question of their creator who is responsible for the 
motion of the spheres. He refers to the differences of the various 
philosophical schools in reference to creation (§12 seg.). Most of 
them deny any kind of creation and maintain that both, the world 
and God, always existed (§13). Some in denying creation ex 


%® This imperialistic utterance betrays clearly the influence of the Court 
of that victorious warrior Sultan Saladin. 

*® Maimonides here as elsewhere curiously differentiates between Kasdim 
and Chaldeans, cf. Munk, Guide III 239, note 2. 
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nthilo assume that there was a primal substance out of which God 
created the world and which he could change at will into different 
forms (§14). But a third school shares the Jewish conception of 
the creation ex nihilo (§15). The three schools agree that God 
created whatever is in this world of living beings, plants and 
minerals with a power coming from spheres and stars. God’s 
power emanated to the spheres and stars and thence it spread 
over the world and created all there is (§17)._ They thus substi- 
tute spheres and stars to which they ascribe souls and intellect 
for the angels through whom we believe God works miracles. 
The philosophic theories, Maimonides states (§18), do not con- 
tradict our religious beliefs; on the contrary, he found in the 
Midrashic literature proofs for identical views, as he Petes out 
in his philosophic work. 

At this point Judaism and Greek philosophy come to a part- 
ing of ways.?7 The Greeks while admitting that the life and 


In his remarkably comprehensive and very instructive work (note 11) 
Thorndike devotes a special chapter to Maimonides. He discusses our letter IT, 
212 on the basis of the Latin translation of Johannes Isaac (Cologne, 1555) in 
which the large insertions from the Kusari and other sources make it hard to 
follow the author’s trend. This is probably responsible for the fact that 
Thorndike did not perceive that Maimonides here does not argue any longer 
against the astrologers but against the theory of the Greek philosophers 
with whom he agreed in the condemnation of astrology. Maimonides does 
not identify the astrological doctrine with the rule of chance. In the Latin 
quotation note 1 the ‘“‘ad haec” has no equivalent in the Hebrew, but after 
quicquam the end of the sentence ‘‘prodesse aut nativitatem, vel constitution- 
em et naturam” ought to have been added. I do not see why this particular 
passage troubled the author. 

A few bibliographical notes on this chapter may be permitted. P. 205, 
note 1: Of the Yad ha-Hazakah, or, as the author called it, Mishneh Torah, over 
a dozen editions appeared before that of 1863, here recorded, beginning with 
several incunabula; the Book of Precepts appeared first in 1518, in the Arabic 
original in 1888, the commentary on the Mishnah in 1492. The Regimen 
sanitatis mentioned in note 3 has no connection whatever with the code. 
According to the Latin translation it was dedicated to Saladin, actually it was 
directed to his son, see e.g. Steinschneider, Hebraeische Uebersetzungen, p 
769-72. A few other medical texts have been published in recent years in 
Janus and elsewhere by H. Kroner. That the old Latin translation of the Moreh 
was edited in Paris 1520 by Bishop Justinian is stated e.g. by Steinschneider, 
l.c. p. 432. For the partly misprinted references, p. 207 note 1, Steinschneider’s 
article, J.Q.R., XVII, 360-69, would have been more accessible and useful. 
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the existence of everything is due to the spheres, i.e. fundament- 
ally to God, claim that what happens to the individual creature 
is all a mere matter of chance ($19). Judaism on the other hand 
sees in all the events of life divine guidance and justice (§20). 

But both, philosophers and believers, agree that the actions 
of man depend on his free will and are by no means determined 
and foreordained by the stars (§21). Thus, though in opposition 
to Judaism, the philosophers do not differentiate between the 
fate of man and beast, both agree as to the baselessness of the 
astrologers’ claim that everything depends on the stars and can- 
not be changed. The falsity of this attitude is also evident on 
religious grounds. For if everything is foreordained, what can 
Torah, Biblical ordinances and Talmud help a man who by a 
superior power is compelled against his will to act the way he 
does? The opinions of these foolish people would abrogate the 
law of Moses while our own intelligence refutes their teachings 
($24). Maimonides cannot permit the philosophic view, that all 
is a matter of chance, to pass without vigorous opposition. 
According to Jewish tradition it is as wrong as astrology. We 
cannot understand the secrets of divine justice, but we must 
believe in just retribution and cannot draw conclusions from our 
experiences and observations (§25). 

If one or the other Talmudic authority apparently agrees 
with astrological theories, that cannot influence us*® to give up 
the rational view (§26). After all, we do not know under what 
conditions such utterances were made and whether they were 
meant literally. He compares the occurrence of many passages 
in the Bible which we cannot understand and which the free 
translation of the old Targumim already interpreted in a rational 
way. ‘We have our eyes in front of us and should never leave 
our senses behind us. Thus I have revealed to you my whole 
heart,’’ Maimonides concludes his interesting letter. 


There cannot be the least doubt that the scholars to whom 
this letter was directed accepted unhesitatingly Maimonides’ 
view, startling though it must have been to them. We do not 


8S. Sachs, ha-Jonah, p. 61 note 27 draws attention to the parallel in the 
letter to the proselyte Obadiah, yanp I, 34c, nr. 159. 
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have any direct utterance of theirs'® on our subject but the expres- 
sion of admiration in their later letters to the master at Cairo, of 
which we will speak afterwards, do not permit any other conclu- 
sion. It is, however, worth noticing that one of their contem- 
poraries and countrymen, who otherwise evidently was very 
close to them, refused to admit the authority of Maimonides even 
on this question, though astrological studies were certainly 
foreign to him. The great critic of Posquiéres, Abraham ben 
David, who accompanied the code of Maimonides with his tren- 
chant criticism and even took exception to his condemnation of 
anthropomorphistic beliefs, takes occasion in one of his glosses 
(on Teshubah V,) to remark:?° ‘‘God’s prescience is not a decree 
but may be compared to the foreknowledge of the astrologers 
who conclude the character of a man from the stars. It is known 
that whatever happens to man, great or small, God turned over 
to the power of the stars. He bestowed upon man, however, a 
mind which gives him the strength to avert the influence of the 
stars. That is the possibility given to man to be good or bad. 
The Creator knows the power of the stars and can judge whether 
the mind has the strength to overcome it. This knowledge is not 
a decree. But all this is not important.’’ Here we have again 
what may be considered the prevalent view among the mediaeval 
Jews. 

R. Solomon ibn Adret, the famous Rabbi of Barcelona, 
around 1300, discussing the various Talmudic statements con- 
cerning the influence of the stars on Israel, considers the whole 
subject a deep secret which he cannot explain as he has only 
heard very little about it from his teachers.2* Of Maimonides’ 

19 Perhaps the statement in the letter accompanying the questions about 
the Mishneh Torah (see hereafter) 7 miya¥8 AvyD Jowa nvaIn ow mDIn 
(paip 6d) refers to this point. 

20 The text reads with some slight corrections according to the MS. of the 
Seminary 7D.7N8 nop OYyIYY OYnwENT nys xm bax Aan Caapm bw any? pe 
Inw xdsx mbion nba xan oe Syn yop otNA MIpy Sow yr aatM or bw poate 
yay sam yt aw nym ofa pai n> sim dion nnn mesd 1pm nvad Sawn 12 
sme owes or $5) a9n ays mye od ox rp wexind Sowa n> w ox pyr Sin n> 

21 Responsa of Ibn Adret, part V, (Leghorn 1825) nr. 48 (fol. 9a—b). 
At the end he says: xb1 Sytan dadan yo api pr ocmN TyHw ND IND Proy IY RIM 
v1p> Sow xd) on yo MDVD manp nbap. Dr. B. Lewin drew my attention to 
this responsum, which was overlooked by earlier writers. 
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fundamental opposition to the theory he does not breathe a word. 

Only one other Hebrew writer, as far as I know, fully en- 
dorsed Maimonides’ view and absolutely denied any value to 
astrology. Isaac-Pulgar who wrote in Spain in the first half of 
the fourteenth century devoted the third and longest part of his 
“Support of Faith’? (Ezer ha-Dath)** to this subject. He pours 
ridicule on the representatives of astrology, considers them im- 
posters and those who believe in it dupes. In the form of a dia- 
logue between an astrologer (Hober) and a scholar (Haber) he 
shows the worthlessness of astrology and its lack of foundation 
which its adherents vainly try to supply by mere repetition of 
the statements of earlier exponents. Pulgar had previously 
devoted a special treatise to the refutation of astrology in Spanish 
which is extant in a Vatican MS.” and to which he refers here. 
It is probably directed against Alfonso of Valladolid (Abner of 
Burgos) whose objections to Pulgar follow in the same MS. He 
also refers to this opponent once”* in the afore mentioned chap- 
ter of the ‘‘Support of Faith.” 


214 ed, G. S. Belasco, London, 1906, with an English introduction which 
had first appeared in JOR. XVII p. 26-56. Our chapter covers p. 49-84 and 
is summed up p. XVII-XXIV, (JOR p. 42-49). Pulgar quotes Ptolemy’s 
Quadripartitum (p. 53) and Gazzali’s Deoth ha-Filusufim in Isaac Albalag’s 
translation and with the latters notes (p. 57, 69) as sources of his opponent. 
P. 60 he remarks }3 12¥n wND nN NIDDM ANDN2 nDdwdb snd o7N ow joann 
yrpa opt byar pponn atm van xy It is incomprehensible how the 
editor (p. XVIII) could interpret these words to contain a “‘protest against 
the practice of regarding Ibn Esra and Jehuda the Hasid as believers’’ in astro- 
logy! Incidentally it may be noticed that he separates p. V between Ibn 
(sic) Gazzali and Ibn (sic) Hamad the Ishmaelite and does not know that 
Abul Zaled (read Abulwalid) who occurs p. 46 as refuting Gazzali’s nwnon 
opinivan is of course Averroes (Abu’l Walid’: Muhammed ibn Rushd). An ac- 
count of Pulgar’s work was first given by B. Beer, M. G. W. J. IV, 309-13, 
then by I. Loeb, La controverse religieuse entre les chretiens et les juifs au 
moyen-Gge en France et en Espagne, Paris, 1888, p. 42-43 and REJ, XVIII, 
p. 63-70. 

ab Codex Lat. 6423 according to Bartolocci III p. 919; cf. Catalogue 
De Rossi II p. 74. It is undoubtedly this text to which our author refers p. 
61 as myrnoxsn nwnana (read 3n) un an Dx. This book is missing in 
Kayserling’s Biblioteca.—Pulgar also dealt with astrology in his lost com- 
mentary on Koheleth as is evident from his quotations in the ‘‘Support of 
Faith.” 

ac He is meant with yrvn yt bya in the passage quoted note 21a. 
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The four texts discussed above give us a fine picture of the 
ideas of educated Jews during the twelfth and thirteenth cen- 
turies on one of the fundamental problems which occupied the 
minds of their contemporaries. 

A comparison between the opinions expressed by the four 
writers shows us many points of interest. We see Maimonides, 
as in so many other respects far ahead of his time. He stands 
virtually alone among the Jews possessing the superior insight 
which made it impossible for him to be deceived by superstitious 
beliefs. His trenchant criticism entirely disposes of the problem 
which worried his contemporaries. While the others lacked the 
clearness of perception and perhaps the courage to go so far, they 
agree in placing their religious principles above all theories and 
therefore are led to weak compromise or despair as was the case 
with some of the French scholars. 


Il. MAIMONIDES AND THE SCHOLARS OF SOUTHERN FRANCE 


The Provengal?? Rabbis in their letter to Maimonides on 
astrology speak with unusual humility and with an expression 
of respect and veneration which might lead us to conclude that 
they were acquainted with all his great works. Yet Maimonides 
assumes that even his code has not reached them since his atti- 
tude toward their question was clearly expressed there (§3). 
What then can have given them their high opinion of the sage at 
Cairo? The only evidence for their knowledge of any of his 
works is contained in the reference to his “letter to Yemen”’ in an 
appendix to their question (§29) in which they ask about the 
early coming of the Messiah. But even of this letter, which they 
assume to be directed to the Jews of Fez, their notion is evidently 
hazy and Maimonides corrects their statement as to its destina- 
tion and takes occasion to inform them of the further fate of the 
Pseudo-Messiah in Yemen (§27). The general reference to his 
wondrous books which are his messengers hardly prove anything 
as to their acquaintance with them. We are thus compelled to 


Though differentiating between Provence and Northern France in 
yap I 25b (aysrarnp $21 nbax1 p17: ™y), Maimonides generally calls the 
scholars of Provence 27D ‘2 even in the same letter (see ib. 26c). 
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conclude that it was fame that had reached them by rumor 
rather than his writings, which had given them so high an opinion. 

To convey an idea of the fulsome praise showered on him a 
few examples will be sufficient. His relations to “‘Wisdom”’ are 
especially emphasized; after its storehouses were destroyed and 
the steps leading to them had fallen down, wisdom was forsaken 
and felt exiled without a guide until the Lord sent a redeemer 
who revealed the tower of understanding. Wisdom then bore a 
beloved son who magnified the Torah and made it glorious, who 
is called wondrous hero, everlasting father, prince of peace, on 
whose shoulders the government is (Is. 95); thus they apply to 
Maimonides the Messianic terminology of Isaiah. He made 
handles for the Torah,” is another striking phrase applied to his 
activity. He was sent to make desolate lands flourish by the 
spring of his wisdom. Tongues are too busy, lips inadequate to 
sing fully his endless praises, to describe his wonderful qualities. 
His high reputation resounds from the end of the earth, the whole 
world proclaims his achievements. Repeatedly Maimonides is 
designated as “‘the light of our eyes’”’ and in their conclusion the 
correspondents say that when they will hear from him the truth 
they will fully accept it and rely on it, as if it were a Sinaitic 
tradition handed down by Moses. . 

Such application of Prophetic texts and such hyperbolic 
expressions are remarkable even where people are lavish in their 
praise. They show an extraordinary confidence in Maimonides’ 
authority. We see that Maimonides’ fame had spread more 
rapidly and farther than his great works. 


It is hard to gauge the impression made on Maimonides by 
this letter. With a man, who is generally so objective and spar- 
ing with praise and reluctant to make compliments, the absence 
of laudatory phrases about his correspondents might not prove 
much. But there are some points which lead us to believe that 
Maimonides had not formed a very high opinion of the writers; 
the fact that their previous letters to which the Frenchmen 


8 The term m71n> ous nvy is applied to King Solomon in the earlier 
literature; cf. Erubin 21b end, Midrash Song of Songs, I $8 in the octavo 
edition. 
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alluded had elicited no answer and were not even referred to by 
Maimonides points to this conclusion. His admission at the end 
of his letter, written the day after Yom Kippur, that had it not 
been for the pressure exerted on him by the representative of R. 
Phineas,*4 who unremittingly urged him to answer and refused to 
leave him without a reply, hardly admits of any other explanation. 
But if we are correct in this assumption, Maimonides was soon to 
revise his judgment. 


In his letter he states that his Mishneh Torah which had 
spread East and West, to Yemen and to Sicily, would surely soon 
reach them. When this book actually did come into their hands 
they naturally devoted themselves immediately to studying it. 
Here they were not dealing with philosophic theories, the funda- 
mentals of which were foreign to them, but with the Talmud, the 
center of their life, their very element, and, though not possessed 
with equal systematizing ability, they could meet Maimonides in 
this sphere as equals. The lack of sources, which was so strongly 
objected to on many sides when the Mishneh Torah appeared, 
could not affect these scholars, who were familiar with every 
Talmudic statement, and when they directed a series of 24 


24 R, Phineas is evidently the Judge of Alexandria, P. ben Meshullam, to 
whom Maimonides wrote the most interesting and characteristic letter (ya)p I 
No. 140, f. 25-27) in which he refers (25b) to the Provence as the native country 
of R. Phineas. 

Samuel ibn Tibbon (y31p II 27a) speaks of the Jews who constantly travel 
between Alexandria and Provence and through whom his friend R. Abraham 
ha-Kohen would transmit to him Maimonides’ book. 

Another Provencal scholar of Maimonides’ acquaintance, R. Meir is 
mentioned in the letter to Samuel ibn Tibbon (yap II 27a) as a pupil of R. 
Abraham, the great scholar of Posquiéres, of the scholar R. Jacob and of R. 
Abraham ibn Ezra (the text is to be corrected from MS. Oxford 859?, 195 nw 
sary ja onmas 9 >xx7 5 ann apy? "3 bes) wa~pwwaw Syam-ann onnas ‘1 bx 
byt). Gross, Gallia Judaica, p. 246-7, considers this R. Meira native of North- 
ern France since he identifies his teacher R. Jacob with R. Tam. I would rather 
identify our R. Meir with R. Meir of Carcassone who had settled in Tyre, 
where Benjamin of Tudela found him and who is mentioned in an unpublished 
Responsum of Maimonides in MS. Simonsen, see Geiger, Nachgelassene 
Schriften, III 89. R. Meir had spoken to Maimonides about Judah ibn 
Tibbon, but did not know of his gifted son Samuel; he had probably left 
his home long before and this fact favors the identification. 
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questions to the great master the impression on him was quite 
marked. A comparison of the tone of the letter accompanying 
his answer?’ to their legal questions is very illuminating from this 
angle. 

It may not be out of place to discuss here at some length the 
changed impression of the Provence scholars indicated in his later 
correspondence.” He expresses great pleasure to learn from their 
questions that his book had come into the hand of men who had 
mastered the last intricacies of the subject and he hardly could 
give a higher praise than when he pictures the impression made 
by their letter. ‘‘And Moses said: I will turn aside now and see 
this great sight (Ex. 3, 3) and we will listen to these difficult 
questions. At the end of my days my sons have gained victory 
over me.’’ R. Jonathan’s seat, he says, is on the throne of the 
Talmud;?7 he and his colleagues constantly serve God in his 
Temple and to them the Torah has been turned over. He finds 
almost all their questions justified and compares them (nr. 43) to 
those of the heads of the Babylonian academies. The latter 
were more superficial and did not by any means enter so deeply 
into the subject as the French scholars. Some of the points to 
which they object had given him much concern and he himself 
had first shared their view (see 26, 35, 40). He therefore (nr. 43) 
objects to the modesty with which they again unhesitatingly 
state that even in these legal matters they will not reject his 
decision and consider his opinion as quite as important as that 


*% pap I, no. 49, fol. 12, reprinted from 1177 "Nb. The text can be cor- 
rected in many places from the first edition in no2n niwibyn, Basle 1629, fol, 
92-3; e.g. in the address to R. Jonathan it reads ova op oD) .A4yIN 377 NIT 
Sy. 7129 Ja oon ndao yD yn 3714.27 wo aM Tom Laqyon twy .aqw 
Sy -T17 aN Ip wip Fol. 12c 1, 4 x Sy on dy (instead of odinm) etc. 
The questions and answers themselves are found ib. nrs. 25-48, fol. 6-12, (see 
also notes 30 and 45). In the following discussion Maimonides’ answers are 
quoted by these numbers. 

6 Incidentally the sequence and interrelation of these letters will be clari- 
fied in some respects, a problem which inspite of the new material that has 
come to light has not been examined since the appearance of Steinschneider’s 
Bodleian catalogue. If my suggestion in note 33 proves correct, an important 
date in the chronology of Maimonides’ life would be established. 

27 At the conclusion of the last answer he applies to him the terms 277 
pinn wan. prawn which have much meaning under this pen. 
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of a majority voting against theirs. ‘‘Do not humble yourselves,”’ 
he exclaims, “‘if you are not my teachers, you are my equals and 
friends and all your questions are worth raising.’’ He answers all 
their questions in detail. In one case (nr. 29) he says that they 
are certainly right and that in consequence of their objections he 
has now corrected his book. In another case (nr. 47) Maimon- 
ides had already changed his code. It is particularly interesting 
that in some instances mistakes had already crept into the copy 
that had reached them (nrs. 38, 44). This fact reveals the sig- 
nificance of the autograph signature of Maimonides in the Oxford 
MS. of the first three books of the Mishneh Torah attesting that 
the copy has been corrected from his original.?8 Maimonides letter 
contains some most characteristic and illuminating statements 
about his method and aims which however do not concern us in 
this connection. Only his attitude towards the criticism of his 
work may be mentioned. ‘You have conferred a great boon on 
me and whoever finds something to correct in my work and 
informs me I will consider a benefactor,” so that there should be 
no misleading decision left in his code. 

Owing to his illness—for about a year he had been bedridden 
—his answer had been delayed for some years and he apologizes 
also for not having written all the answers and the whole accom- 
panying letter with his own hand.?? Thus we see how these 
scholars had gained the respect and admiration of their great 
correspondent. 


In R. Jonathan’s letter introducing the questions on the 
Mishneh Torah;° which parallels its predecessor in expressions of 


ber yD "93 Mwd IN DDD MD. The signature is reproduced in plate 
IV of the Facsimiles accompanying Neubauer’s Catalogue. Cf. what is said 
about the text of the Moreh in Samuel ibn Tibbon’s letter at the end of the 
chapter. 

29 Express references to his own holograph letters Maimonides makes else- 
where as well e.g. in his later letter to the Lunel scholars. 

30 paip I nr. 24 fol. 6-7. In MS. Adler 2405 (see below chapter IV), fol. 
215a, it bears the heading 1r30 377 72 Two WaT 377 PR wm nywpr ans a 
byta Sexr Svan qnon jana ean ann pds indwr ann yo mada nxp dy dest porn 

snw> an bend pan» op2onn 
snxnndyi qpwia obiw ann mda0 nts na bs 
sas pd Ty? Ps ano. aaay? 01> ADK TIM DID °D 
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praise and admiration, the writer asks for the Moreh Nebukim 
whose fame had reached his circle. It is to this book to which 
Maimonides repeatedly referred in his letter on astrology without 
mentioning its title, that the few other letters between Maimon- 
ides and the Provencal Rabbis that came down to us refer. It 
seems that Maimonides sent them the first two parts of the 
Moreh, probably even before he answered their questions on 
the Mishneh Torah. The scholars of Lunel now engaged Samuel 
ibn Tibbon to translate the work, which in its Arabic original was 
to them “‘like a stone tied up in a sling and a rose in the midst of 
thorns.’”’ Having read what he had translated they were keenly 
interested in seeing the rest of the masterful exposition of their 
revered teacher and felt ‘‘like the thirsty from whom the cup 
had been snatched just as he started to drink, or as a suckling 
removed from its mother’s breast.’’ Therefore R. Jonathan once 
more appealed in their name to the master to send them the last 
part of the Moreh, so that they should not have wasted their 
money. The translator was evidently paid by the group of 
scholars who had charged him with the task.3t This letter which 
was discovered in the Genizah*? begins with a poem. A compli- 
mentary introduction in Aramaic follows and the letter has a 
characteristic postscript. ‘‘Vouchsafe me an answer, our master, 
pride of Israel, and do not compel me to appeal to others for help 
and complaint,” the writer exclaims. He hopes to receive the 
answer during his lifetime so that later generations will be able to 
study the book and God will be praised through Maimonides (as 
author) and through him (as inspiring the translation). We are 
reminded of the postscript in Maimonides’ letter on astrology 
stating that he had written only at the urgent solicitation of the 


Then follows the letter and, fol. 218-23, the questions nr. 25-34, 37, 40 and 44. 
The same heading is found in MS. Oxford 26705, Cat. II p.71. The nny 227 »and 
are quoted in Maimonides’ letter to Ibn Aknin, payp If 30d. 

3: They must of course also have paid for the copy Maimonides sent them. 
See the reference to the purchase of three copies of the Mishneh Torah for 
Yemen in the letter to Lunel (yaip II 44b). 

It is a pity that no references to such matters of business which would 
throw light on the book trade in the Middle Ages are included in our cor- 
respondence. 

82 Wertheimer, obvi» *1m I (Jerus. 1896) p. 33-35. 
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Dayyan of Alexandria, R. Phineas. It is this note which makes 
one think that the writer had not yet received Maimonides’ 
highly complimentary answer to his legal questions. Asa matter 
of fact in the letter to Lunel mentioned in the next paragraph 
Maimonides says that he had sent the third part of the Moreh 
together with his answer to the questions on the Mishneh Torah.33 

The Lunel community must have sent another appeal to 
Maimonides with various signatures, requesting Maimonides 
himself to translate his Moreh.34 His answer to this request,% 
curiously enough, begins with the same verse* as his letter on 
astrology. It was accompanied by the third part of the Moreh 
and was probably written shortly after the answer on the legal 
questions, to which Maimonides expressly refers.37_ He asks them 


33 Can we conclude from this fact that the third part of the Moreh was only 
finished some years after 1195?? The quotations in the treatise on resurrection 
in 1191 refer, I think, only to the earlier parts. Graetz’s proof, VI', p. 306, 
note 2, does therefore not apply to the whole book. 

34 Cf. Ibn Tibbon’s introduction to his translation of the Moreh 
292M IN 3 NN 9 AIA PNT OVI) OMS NIN NNT PINT DDN Npwn man 
ayow ms oyoya oso bs n2nm aon ons mbwd caw wy(i.e. Lunel) 17 nypa 
w S2y o8 pny amds indwh wpan .nin pon ns anon bx omans °p Sy inn 
by otoya onmwn dy Apia wom -s ny) ...dot moanen ar idtnem .pnyiw onda 

DoT °Pyd nSp 

3 Ed. Geiger tomi 1x1", II, 3-4, (cf. III] 114); paip I] 44, Wertheimer, 
1. c. 35-37. Maimonides speaks of two letters of the Lunel scholars: n>°an> 
o27NNm onNvKIn. Probably he refers to R. Jonathan’s letter as the former 
one, since it is expressly written in their name. It is hard to understand why 
they should have asked Maimonides to prepare a translation after Ibn Tibbon 
had begun the work at their initiative. Eppenstein’s answer (Moses ben 
Maimon II p. 98 note) to this question is unsatisfactory. 

36 It isa slip on the part of the author to start two letters the same way, but 
probably about five years had passed since the letter on astrology and he 
evidently had forgotten its beginning. Whether the verse was omitted by 
some copyist for this reason is impossible to ascertain. It is found in almost 
all the MSS. and Isaac Abravanel, opr navy, Amsterdam 1739, f. 39a, 
quotes it as the beginning of the letter on astrology. Gross, M.G.W.J. 18 
(1869), p. 442 note 1, in describing a Giinzburg MS. of the letter on astrology 
objects to its beginning as belonging to the other letter. In Gallia Judaica, p. 
325, he considers this MS. as well as that of Munich to contain this second 
letter to Lunel instead of that on astrology and his statements are confused in 
consequence. 

37 He states that he there gave the reason for the delay of his answer. 
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to excuse the delay of his answer, the reason for which he already 
had communicated to R. Jonathan. Out of respect for their com- 
munity he writes the letter wholly in his own hand, though it is 
very hard for him. He refers to his correspondence with Samuel 
ibn Tibbon about the latter’s translation. He says that in these 
bad times no country is studying the Torah and the Talmud so 
actively as France. The future of Jewish learning depends upon 
their activities and he encourages them to work for Israel. Every- 
where else conditions are desperate.’ He sees only in France a 
future for Jewish learning.3? What a change of attitude on the 
part of Maimonides since he had written his letter on astrology! 


Who the men were who started this correspondence with 
Maimonides we cannot tell. Only R. Jonathan ha-Kohen of 
Lunel is mentioned by name. In the question on astrology, 
which is published here, we read the request to send the answer 
by a reliable person to Montpellier, which is near Narbonne and 
Marseilles, and to address it to R. Jonathan. Consequently the 
latter must have lived in Montpellier at this time.4° Maimonides’ 
answer, which is directed to Montpellier in most MSS.‘ and 
according to the authorities who quote it,’ is described in the 
editions since 1517 and in MS. Adler as a letter to the scholars 


38 See e.g. Graetz VI3 p. 325. 

89 The 12th century was the period of flower in Provence for general 
literature as well as for the Jews. After the crusades against the Albigensians 
early in the 13th century both fall into decline. The expulsion of 1306 reduced 
Provengal Jews to virtual insignificance. 

49 Gross, Gallia Judaica, p. 325, does no even consider this possibility. 

“| Thus in the four MSS. B D H M described below in chapter IV and in 
MS. De Rossi 327’ which is written in 1289; comp. Horowitz, nxn Ipy na 
p. 16. 

Codex Vienna 1417 in Schwarz’s splendid new catalogue has the heading 
ann 9x1 bond spond, but in the’ address printed below as §31 only Mont- 
pellier is mentioned. According to Cat. Bodl. p. 1903 both cities are equally 
mentioned in Codex Vatican 3852. Perhaps the fact that R. Jonathan is 
always mentioned as from Lunel is responsible for this addition. 

“ Moses Narboni and Moses Alashkar (see note 69 below) as well as Isaac 
Abravanel (see above note 36). 

#8 Also MS. Brit. Mus. 904 dated 1273 which also lacks the verse from 
Song of Songs (see note 36) and MS. Oxford 2219, where it is spelled msd-xnp. 
In other cases it is not clear whether the catalogues quote the MSS. or use the 
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of Marseilles, that city as just stated being mentioned incident- 
ally by the French Jews. Perhaps it was addressed to Mont- 
pellier near Marseilles*4 and this fact may have caused the mis- 
take. The questions about the Mishneh Torah are ascribed to R. 
Jonathan ha-Kohen of Lunel in the editions and MS. Adler and 
are frequently quoted in the literature as those of the Lunel 
scholars.4* The request of R. Jonathan for the missing part of the 
Moreh is expressly made in the name of the scholars of Lunel*® 
and Maimonides’ last letter is also directed to the Lunel circle. 

R. Jonathan was evidently the center and moving spirit of the 
circle of scholars who addressed themselves to Maimonides. He 
still lived in Montpellier in 1194, the date of Maimonides’ 
answer on astrology. Soon after that he must have moved to 
Lunel with which his name remained ultimately connected; the 
further correspondence was carried on from Lunel. Of course the 
members of his circle” need not all have lived in one city. Pos- 
sibly some close relationship existed between the residents of the 
various important settlements which were not far distant. It 
would be interesting if the names of the signatories of the letter 
on astrology as well as of the Lunel letter about the Moreh to 
which Maimonides replied were known. Such information might 
throw some light on this question. 


Speaking of the relations between Maimonides and the 
scholars of Southern France we cannot pass over his famous cor- 
respondence with Samuel ibn Tibbon. As I suggested before, 
Maimonides had the request of R. Jonathan for the Moreh ful- 
filled by sending the first two parts of the Moreh even before he 
answered the questions on the Mishneh Torah, whereas the third 


common title of the letter, e.g. MSS. Oxford 1587 and 23608 or Paris 708%. 
For this reason IJ did not think it worth while to look through other catalogues, 
especially since the discovery of the text of the letter of the Provengal Rabbis 
seems to settle the question. 

44 The address §31 does not mention a place. 

4 Two of these questions (yap I nr. 37-38), curiously enough, are found 
with the heading $"193 n'b Swann dap dxwv midsxwn ids in a MS. of our Library. 
See R.E.J. 59 p. 221 note. 

46 n>» savy bs yoan, Wertheimer p. 35. 

47 yn 713n 723, question about astrology §2. 
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part accompanied his answer. Samuel ibn Tibbon, who by his 
Hebrew translation of the Arabic text inscribed his name in the 
annals of Jewish literature, was intrusted with this task by 
admirers of Maimonides in Lunel. He found many difficulties in 
the text and realized that the copy he had was in many respects 
faulty.48 Being careful and painstaking in his scientific work,4° 
he therefore found it necessary to turn to the author for the eluci- 
dation of many points.s° The letters reached Maimonides while 
he was sick—perhaps it was the same prolonged malady which 
had delayed his answer to R. Jonathan’s question on the Mishneh 
Torah—and in May 11985" he sent a preliminary answer telling 
about his partial recovery and promising a discussion of the 
difficulties later. While waiting for this reply Ibn Tibbon wrote 
once more about a new difficulty in one of the last chapters of the 
book (III 51) in March 1199.52 The accompanying letter without 
the question itself has been published. At the same time the 
translator sent his copy of the Moreh with some corrections in the 
third part from a second MS.—perhaps the one Maimonides had 
sent at the sollicitations of the Lunel scholars?—and asked for a 
careful and repeated collation with the author’s original to be 


48 Ibn Tibbon had somehow procured a copy of the third part, but it con- 
tained gross blunders of a character suggesting to him the interesting conclu- 
sion that it went back, directly or indirectly, to a copy written in Arabic 
characters (yap II 27b) comp. Steinschneider, Hebraeische Uebersetzungen, p. 
416. 


49 One can see how little foundation there was for the fear expressed by 
this pedantic father in his mex. 


so A passage in Maimonides’ answer (yaip II 27b) suggests that one of Ibn 
Tibbon’s letters was sent together with one from the Lunel scholars; perhaps 
it was their above mentioned letter in which they may have requested Mai- 
monides if he himself would not undertake a translation to help Ibn Tibbon 
by answering him. He says ...n8win 72w7T AnD ym, a passage which the 
English translator considers out of place, but a little later we read 7 }9 
ovtazi7 onn ond ypynym wainney ap S22 mwyd mdiyon naw, suggesting that 
Ibn Tibbon worked in collaboration with others?? 


51 yp °¥na as Steinschneider corrects jvm *xna in pap II 26c from MS. 
Oxford 2218 in Cat. Bodl. p. 2490. 

® According to Steinschneider, Cat. Bodl. 1900, Hebraeische Uebersetzungen 
p. 416 note, the letter is dated in MS. Oxford Adar II 1510 Sel. 
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attested by the author’s signature.‘} Whether this request was 
fulfilled and whether he ever received an answer to this question 
we do not know, but it is unlikely.5+ When half a year later, 
September 30, 1199,55 Maimonides wrote a full answer to the 
earlier questions, this last letter of Ibn Tibbon’s had not reached 
him yet. Maimonides’ letter,5° the technical part of which is also 
only partly published, belongs to the most interesting and im- 
portant documents in his correspondence and has been translated 
into English.s7 Here Maimonides gives general rules for the trans- 
lator from one language into another, expresses his opinions on 
the more important works of Graeco-Arabic and Jewish philoso- 
phy and gives the remarkable account of his daily activities 
which is quoted in every biography. It is the last letter of his to 
Provence which has reached us. 


A few years later Samuel ibn Tibbon wrote once more to 
Maimonides inquiring whether he had written a commentary to 
the Solomonic books of the Bible. The interpretation of numer- 
ous passages from these books in the Moreh had strongly appealed 
to him and eventually he would like to havea copy. If Maimon- 
ides had not written such a work, he would urge him to undertake 
it. When this letter reached Egypt, the sage was no longer among 
the living. Ibn Tibbon incorporated his letter or an extract from 
it into the introduction to his own commentary on Kohelet.$® 


53 Compare note 28. 


54 Moses ibn Tibbon who added a discussion to his father’s question makes 
no reference to an answer; nor does Narboni who in his commentary on III 51 
discusses the letter of Samuel and his son’s note. A copy of the unpublished 
part of this correspondence and Moses ibn Tibbon’s note is found among 
Steinschneider’s papers in our Library. In the introduction to the translation 
of the Moreh we find no reference to the use of a collated copy of the original. 


5} Tishri 8 1511 yap II 29a. 

56 yayp II 27-29 cf. Steinschneider, Hebraeische Uebersetzungen, p. 40 ff, 
417 ff. 

57 By Dr. H. Adler, Miscellany of Hebrew Literature, 1, (London 1872) p. 
219-28. 

58 See Cat. De Rossi, Codex 272; comp. Steinschneider, Cat. Bodl. p. 1900-1 
and Cat. Neubauer Nr. 132. 
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III 


Tue ORIGINAL LANGUAGE OF MAIMONIDES IN THE LETTER OF 
ASTROLOGY. 


One more point about the letter on astrology requires dis- 
cussion. MS. Leipzig 3059 has the following colophon ]3 Apy” 38 
ja mw "9 pon ays oa pedo ipnym pbs Sawa mnans us ATT 
Sy stapom pan ja swe a7 spoiben ona. Steinschneider (Heb- 
riische Uebersetzungen 931 and Arabische Literatur p. 212) 
accordingly enumerates this letter among the Arabic writings of 
Maimonides. 

It is a@ priort most improbable that Maimonides should have 
answered in Arabic a Hebrew letter of scholars whose ignorance 
of Arabic he might at least consider most likely if not certain. 
The whole correspondence mentioned above is in Hebrew except 
for one partly Arabic letter to Samuel ibn Tibbon in connection 
with the latter’s translation of the Moreh. Wherever Maimon- 
ides refers in our letter to the Moreh or the commentary to the 
Mishnah, he expressly states that these works are written in 
Arabic assuming evidently that they were inaccessible to his 
correspondents. 

This general consideration is supported by internal evidence. 
A careful reading of the text does not betray any of the character- 
istics of a translation which are so evident in the works of the 
Tibbonites. We do find occasional Arabisms, but they are no 
more frequent or pronounced than in the other Hebrew writings 
of Maimonides. We frequently come across oW%° in the sense of 
the Arabic 0n for ‘there is’, but we meet this word also in the very 
beginning of the Mishneh Torah. (B® 121) >xw is used like the 
Arabic "ny e.g. W9x8 NIT Tpw (§24 etc.); WatyA yw qn (§27) and 
many other expressions also show Arabic influence. 


59 Cat. Delitzsch p. 294-5. According to the latter the MS. was written in 
Montpellier, while Gross, Gallia Judaica, p. 59, suggests Alais, (Gard). 

6° In several places one or the other MS. reads ow px instead of ow pr. 

6. B and page refers to Bacher’s two papers: Der sprachliche Charakter des 
Mischne Tora, Appendix to his Aus dem Worterbuche Tanchum Jeruschalmi’s 
(Budapest, 1903), p. 117-46 and: Zum sprachlichen Charakter des Mischne Tora 
in the collective work Moses ben Maimon, II (Leipzig, 1914) p. 280-305. 
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The use of Biblical verses and phrases of which Bacher 
(291-94) gives numerous examples, is not infrequent. The 
beginning of the letter is sufficient evidence. Compare also 
NP ‘7 wr o-MwH (§6, cf. Joel, 3, 5); 11D wy mwy apwd (ib. cf. 
Jer. 8,8); rmawma wmavnos xdi port w2779 Nd °D (§25, cf. Is. 55,8); 
BS pas ya AN? Gb. ef. Is) 53, 10); wia ty a vyspm (§29, cf. 11 
Kings, 2, 17). We equally find many instances of the ap- 
plication of synonyms, a few of them also occurring in Bacher’s 
list (294-296) from the Mishneh Torah such as mn 11 ($16), 
yrom down -Sya (§12), oaybo opm odnmn (§10; Bacher “127 
Sinm pinw) wam ron, (ib.; Bacher Yo" paw ay). I further note: 
e2Onyt HN OWS] Ww (§2), MANA IN. Hwa mas Ns wea 
(ib.), wnawmoa inyta (§5), pn bam (§6), am) apw (§10, 27), 
man mana (§10), vswmi pat ($20, 25), etc. Of expressions which 
Bacher listed as characteristic of Maimonides I noticed the fol- 
lowing in our letter Y48 with accusative (§20 D7 722 1y7NwW MYyTIND) 
though mostly with 9 (B. 282), 14N2 (B. ib.), my7 for morals, 
(§2; B. 283), n7 religion (§9; cf. n72 toDm §18; B. 127) men (§11; 
B. 127), yaw (frequently; B. 128), bo and 7”v) in astronomical 
sense ($11; B. 131-2), sxo for exist (§14; cf. s’sm create §15, 17; 
B. 131), 73D and my (§19; B. 133-4), the plural mray (§11, 16, 21; 
B. 123, 287), 1py (frequently; B. 134), tob2 (§13; B. 135). To 
these rnp niaxb (§28) may be added since Ben Jehudas. v.78 I 387 
cites in addition to several examples from Moses ibn Ezra, one 
from the Mishneh Torah. It is interesting that the copyist of A 
added to this word the marginal note ¢9 ayn cnxxD JD) ¥'n »'D 
bond. In pap Il 26 we actually read bioxb. The cumulative 
evidence of all these points together with the general consider- 
ations advanced before seem to refute completely the unsup- 
ported statement of the scribe of the Leipzig MS. 


In this connection a few linguistic peculiarities of our letter 
may be pointed out. The absolute yn without object §1% is 
peculiar and wascorrected by somecopyists. 23 72N(§9) towriteon 
(without 75D) and mysna marw opine (§10) equally gave oc- 
casion to scribal emendations. §6 we find nvban while elsewhere 


82 For the latter expression see B. 285. 
£3 See also the passage quoted from another letter in note 50. 
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the common aban is used. The term used by Maimonides for 
minerals, maxnn, axmd §17, 19, deserves attention; it even escaped 
Ben Jehuda, though Goldenthal™ recorded it. 


IV 
MANUSCRIPTS USED FOR THE PRESENT EDITION 
A. THE QUESTION OF THE PROVENCAL RABBIS. 


This letter is found in a unique MS. of the Seminary Library 
containing the end of a treatise on the ten martyrs in Arabic, the 
Arabic original of Maimonides’ letter to Yemen, an unpublished 
letter of Maimonides to his pupil Joseph Ha-Maarahi (Ibn Aknin) 
about objections of Samuel ben Ali about the Sabbath Laws and 
the beginning of the letter to Joseph bar Abu Kheir ibn Gabir 
(yaip, II fol. 16f.). Between the last of these two Arabic texts 
the only Hebrew part of the Codex, our letter, is inserted with the 
Arabic heading. mp wa70>s aNnNOs ToS andy mborx aNn> A203 
anbso dst peta pio 72 PNA ASA AIS wei Td mNo Sy ann 
sPD (margin oAN VM) oAN-m owbx xp Ty (Text of the letter of the 
scholars of France to R. Moses...ben Maimon...in which they 
asked him about the determination of the stars and their em- 
barrassment). The MS. is written in Yemen, probably in 
the 16th century in clear and even rabbinic characters. It has 
the curious inscription ]3 by wbx nyo by ran p’pa cnNyD oN oT 
mms onnp>. I have divided the text into paragraphs and only 
corrected the evident mistakes. 


B. MAIMONIDES’ LETTER 


The following MSS. were at my disposal either in rotographs 
secured by Dr. Friedlaender or in the original: 

1) B. The first copy in MS. British Museum 27131 Fol. 79b- 
84b%. (=Almanzi 238 XI, HB V, 147,) in which the letter is 


* Goldenthal, Grundziige und Beitrige zu einem sprachvergleichenden, 
rabbinisch-philosophischen Wéorterbuche, (Denkschriften der Wiener Akademie, 
philosophisch-historischen Klasse 1854, p. 440). See now J. Klatzkin, andinow 
nayn mpioyen bv, Berlin 1926, p. 3 and 305. 

% Omitted in Margoliouth’s Catalogue III. 
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written twice. This text has the heading m>xwm nawn nxt am 
‘oon bx ony poxo Ser pow 9 ann ya me an bran ana nbw saws 
psi yom and closes mwa "39 Syaa atm cnoxa poder now adv 
Syst 1 Ja. 

2) D. In the same MS., fol. 85-90a, follows a second text 
headed “mm won Abweayn woond $7 ann nyo ambwn moans noun. 
Both are written in somewhat similar Italian Rabbinic charact- 
ers, but not by the same hand. The whole MS. according to 
Luzzato is done by two hands, the second 1548, the other older. 


3) H. MS. Halberstam 456 in the Sulzberger Collection in the 
Seminary Library, two collections of letters; the first mostly by 
Joseph of Arles (middle of the 16th century), includes f. 5-8 our 
letter with the heading paso nbw aws adxw nawn ym..0"2077 nN 
~bweno opan bx oxo. The MS. is in a small somewhat more 
cursive Italian Rabbinic hand. 


4) M. Cod. Munich 315 fol. 23-24 headed aan nowy nx 
~poypnn -nond ny mn an Syn, Italian Rabbinic characters, per- 
haps 15th century according to Steinschneider. 


5) A. Besides these Italian MSS. which all belong to one class, 
a different type of text is represented by MS. Adler 2405 in the 
Jewish Theological Seminary.” This interesting Codex contains 
mostly philosophical texts and a large part is devoted to the 
smaller works of Maimonides. Thus we find his introduction to 
the Mishna (fol. 1-27), the anonymous translation of his com- 
mentary on pon 'D (28-38), the treatise on resurrection (40-48a) ; 
the eight chapters and the commentary on Abot (52b-89); a 
number of Responsa of Maimonides (206-34 and 243-44) of 
which, as a later hand noted on the margin, fols. 206-10, 212-15,°8 


686 See on this MS. which he bought from R. N. Rabbinowitz’s Catalogue 8 
of m'onn dibs a’D nr. 6 Halberstam in Festschrift Steinschneider, Leipzig 1896, 
Hebrew part, p. 7, note. 

87 See E. N. Adler’s Catalogue, Cambridge 1922, p. 82-83. From this MS. 
I have published the adbwn nvw, Berlin 1924. 

68 About fols. 215-23 see above note 30. The responsa of Maimonides are 
interrupted, fol. 235-41, by the letter of the Nasi Sheshet ben Isaac ben Joseph 
of Saragossa to the scholars of Lunel in defense of the Mishneh Torah (cf. 
MGWJ XXV 509-12; H.B. XVII, 65; Briill’s Jahrbticher IV, 6 note ***; MS. 
Paris 708; Oxford 2670). 1 hope to publish this letter at some other occasion. 
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225-34 are printed in D’ap7m mw Venice 1544 f. 70-92, fol. 
242-44 ib. 66-68; the Town nsx 276-82. 

The scribe of this MS. which is written in beautiful Greek 
Rabbinic characters is Dosa ben Joseph. He states that the copy 
of the commentary of Abot was finished Wednesday Rosh 
Hodesh Adar 1461 in 1» (fol. 90b) and on the same page has a 
poem written by him in Sofia and on the following one written 
when he came to Constantinople with his brother Moses and 
another made during the sea voyage from Chios to Candia. Fol. 
182a at the end of nwo mw» he states that he finished the copy in 
Ellul 1461 in Constantinople. He frequently indicates his name 
by putting dots over the letter xD17 at the beginnings of subse- 
quent, though not consecutive lines, e.g. in our letter fol. 245b. 
Biblical verses are generally indicated by dots on the top of every 
word. Our letter is found fol. 245-46a headed an> >’xr 1b ny 
x” onbaw Sy now py Sap mond nawn. This text practically ag- 
rees in every detail with 

6) C. ed. Constantinople (1517?) fol. 2-3, a text which all the 
following editions repeat. If MS. A had been accessible to the 
printer he undoubtedly would have included the 7ov7 nas and 
the correspondence with R. Jonathan on the Mishneh Torah into 
his collection. But the close relationship of his texts to A shows 
convincingly that both go back to a common source. While not 
adding new readings MS. A is of importance as showing that the 
printer closely followed his MS. and did not make any additions, 
as we otherwise would have suspected. 

The class represented by A C is clearly inferior to that of the 
Italian MSS. and had to be generally disregarded in establishing 
the text. A glance at the numerous variants from this source 
will show that it is full of later additions and amplifications 
(indicated by square brackets) and greatly adds to the number of 
synonyms employed by Maimonides. It is superfluous to quote 
examples. One insertion may be pointed out here. Maimonides 
sums up §17 the views of the three philosophical schools he had 
enumerated §$§13-15. Through homoioteleuton the first of these 
was omitted in an early copy (as it happened in B) and thus 
only two views were found. In order to complete the evidently 
defective text the gap was filled by repeating the full account of 
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the first group from §13 but putting it in the third place. Accord- 
ingly the order of the groups is reversed and the view of one is 
completely repeated in Aand C. Here we get convincing evidence 
that we have an interpolated version before us. The repetition 
of the author’s signature (occurring §1) at the end of §28 is also 
noteworthy. 


While the readings of A C are fully given under the text it 
did not seem necessary to record differences in the divine names 
mapn-bs7-s127-M7 in which considerable arbitrariness is shown 
by the MSS., nor to note the 'm’ regularly added in A C. These 
texts also commonly use °D where the others have ¥, they occa- 
sionally offer Wws for ¥ etc. Such minutiae as well as all matters 
of orthography were omitted though the apparatus is fairly full. 
Anything that might bear on the linguistic habits of Maimonides 
as differences in construction (e.g. §6 noms yna—oad yn) I 
considered worth recording. If we had a comprehensive study on 
the language of Maimonides one might dispense with a good many 
variants. 

In the Italian group H and M have frequently singular 
readings, sometimes agreeing with A C while B seems to be closest 
to a general consensus and the best representative of the group. 
D is similar to B, but in many details inferior. Originally I had 
copied H and collated the other texts on the margin, but when I 
came to construct the text I found it unreliable and after some 
hesitating efforts to establish a mixed text came to the conclusion 
that the methodically correct proceding would be to take B asa 
basis and only deviate from it where its readings are evidently 
faulty. 

For the beginning and end of the letter I had before me a 
collation of MSS. Brit. Mus. 904 VI and 1081 X XI (Cat. p. 477) 
Friedlaender had made on the margin of the d’2077 mawn yparp 
in Oct. 1911. As these MSS. offered no new readings I did not 
consider it worth while to increase the apparatus by more sigla.®9 


69 That comparison of other MSS. will yield different readings is very 
likely. A comparison of the quotations in Moses Alashkar’s nuwn to Shem 
Tob ibn Shem Tob’s minoxit 1pd in his Responsa (Sabionetta 1554) fol. 192a 
shows some. He quotes §20 (where he reads e.g. 1PoN’...noNT NI yaw for 
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It may only be stated that the old Codex 904, which bears the 
date 1273, is directed to Marseilles and does not have the opening 
quotation from Canticles, while 1081 in some points closely 
agrees with M. Neither of the two MSS has §$§29-30, which are 
only found in B and H, §29 also in D. They are also found in 
Codex Vienna (V)7° 1417 and in Luzzatto’s MS. of o”n mins 
'2 pon (L)" from which the variants are given. The address, §31, 
is only found in V and L, in the former at the beginning and in 
L at the end. The latter place seems more fitting and it is 
accordingly added there in this edition. 

In the various readings parentheses stand for omissions, 
square brackets for additions. Where it was not evident to which 
word of the text a variant belonged the text-word was repeated 
with a half bracket. 

So much about the present edition of Maimonides’ answer 
which I hope is justified not only by the combination with the 
question of the Provencal Rabbis which is published here for the 
first time, but also by the new text which is in many respects 
superior to that of the current editions. 

For the convenience of the reader both texts are divded 
into short paragraphs, though a certain arbitrariness could not 
be avoided. 


yx’), §23 (where he reads »ponia like M and has the same omission by 
homoioteleuton as this MS.) and parts of §24-25. 

The quotation in Moses Narboni’s commentary on the Moreh III ch. 49, 
ed. Goldenthal p. 64, taken from §7 though claiming to be from the end of the 
letter seems so inexact that it was probably made from memory. 

70 See A. Z. Schwarz’s new catalogue p. 154. 

71 See S. D. Luzzato in ony 719, II, Lemberg 1856, p. 69-70; btw yp, 
Przemysl 1888, p. 85-86. The MS. was later Codex Halberstam nr. 52 = 
Hirschfeld nr. 131. Both catalogues do not enumerate the texts copied at the 
end of the o»n nminix. The letter is also found at the end of Giinzburg’s MS. 
of the same work (see above note 36) which only seems to contain the date §29 
but not §30-31 found in MS. Luzzatto-Halberstam. In the MS. forming the 
basis of Schlesinger’s edition of 3"n on ninnx, (Berlin, 1902), these additions 
are not found; see his introduction p. XXIII. 


Be TEXTS 


I. Letter of the Rabbis of Southern France published from 
the unique MS. of the Jewish Theological Seminary. 


ww .aNT Ty ayn ad insba wen ax n> bss ow 4 
21a yo yan a7) a7 Ay aS my? nyt> .pmnasa maby po 
en wn nw. WANN MYT ww .oNy psa Ow wIM 
onbsn nbw ws ay ond Sao pr nd amo moon aNwm .natton 
m anond> axp pri .ananm down Saw jan wy prix dayo wenn 
yeaa a> am amen sm > npn mobo oma wabm monn Ne 
sy can yaa eda ea on bay ces pp ya tom yymby mpd 
7s AMONT .yind ay prx AM aos by mowon cam apy mbw mw 
nna opr .o ms 2n9 Aw cory dyad an oan nny .pxdn 
yuadm mm 3wr TAA ON .m INXON ND Cyr IMP ow .PmIN 10D 
oo .pnvydt qosa ba 7) pnmNp mMDINM .nyIN yy ov WE 
ayo osre>nydism anim qasm vay war ow anne omn amb 
naxen ap ms -paymd) qpayab .mpwy onsym .nrvaa mivdn boy 
YP pRows Ser pore wan Syn ann ya sewn ann pws man wn 
ja .ymby yn A aD PD NAM ymyya .yany DoD per .ynawd 
anon waa ws pox mem moxsad womb indy onbs psy qn 
mbson sda pm po pas pom open aptx aM 
mos spray mn nda ory po Sew aa rns wits wa Any 9 
snosn aso Sow maw> Apin paso wa os pos °>nNa sown 
wats 722d9 Syd ienan can myp ad Sy mdbyy spmnan pyoo awh 
be oy dy ep 9S et Seaweed Sia ps 4d"r yma rioxw no by 
om pan prx a2 OnAT Mmynwor »dyai sam pwbo vbsw nawna 
won ds) ots by nein des pros S103 °° 55 osm IND po NS 
poy b>) 837 MS ONT ONT NO O71 NTS onMIT NIT ONT JD) Sra pron 
DIDDy om pod ony mdm .onna> ennot myy bw yaup pod NYINT 
mat wo pa md pos 7yaw Noy pow xbT bw aprta pyaw ams 
DIN PIONT NPIMN sxM2 WD NIN bw oat on odtaw m’apma 
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nm bm ort ow aod anyta Sian yom ra xbw ona inpon32 AMY 
wn wew ‘os owdsw weir snob nd ohana omy pq om van 7 
mio mbm mann jw mbyo> any aby amn wn muydy omy 
snob oSent wo pawn .bi on mo wb amo. i> NT AN NT 
nad par adi caw mod nd oma 108737 71 7'2 opbiyn pata 
ots bia repoxd rerpya ons on Srp aiayt pans suo NTT 379 pat 
mpd) amdxxd pap em map pod) ispma pwxo) Napa *nwnd 
2m pr 

sos) Avda) wan ww) wm sws OT ony nawns WN 1) 3 
sia ~sw ona xbs os gd) OT nea at IN) a7 DIN wn 
sown j2> onp dion rdw can isndqyn -p> yrp yor on * din pdy 
oyanmn poy minw op bax ap nytdin wd) xd aap nypwo mnwdy 
yoo onp mew Syin xb yd can nays ~DD yr? 

mp op at p> > wmawma Sbon wdi nyt Syapn xb ar nan 4 
orm wd ohya mpinon nmbdinn nam ans mbmm mazi7 nnn pay 
whow wy arnyt nyiyby .yrnd ps epomd pr ote ods sia Tws 
mbann ~Sya wa nba Syyn ann wis ad sexo stapn ost by amyw on 
baw meso mesa tp izyby unwieps mw aba ans ans b> °2 
isd") NY JX MoI> avn atpa ow mbmm waz maqyo nin 
ww nbpn ion 

obya onodin ov mew qo> past abs mo ps wmmyar 5 
onrynd xb mwyn cnndm 200nan) MaDIDA 19vAY NNN Ay? ON .ONSy3 
2iymy oyava pro otdi oro minbdm ontdin -ws ofa ca mat by 
paz wave os Fy by nom ams by pronat ad .man ow 
DPD ANY IN Moxy TMD IN Aw. AMD Padi poy MN NID pin aN 
modin mono adi nywa os nap ep by ox pdy saw m8 Prd .wp 
JN WII AYA WS wr 

aNvo mbin noeaM WIT Manw2 WD wATIN Wawa My npr mast by ¢ 
.byD 39 mana nxta bax abdiya Syn pam w msi mona °> myn 
mdi py ww Os MONT 22M oon ops mow xbox ny dy 
wmaq waRv ymK> ambsn oN 122 Axp wr oat DS .wn Now aMD 
avmw nom by Sbanm mptx memy os pre owd aww ndan won sb 
ANDVT YM OTT CON .OPNA ON ONMP OXI np ona °Dd) 
sma xb oni can yn 23>" nian 1373 wy S’ys1 wpa san nN 
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om at pany qo $5 manornyt ps snd wdn xdina abs and wedn 
O32 TANNA Mpo M921 .mxxp) Twbna vwK nywpr xwo pr 
wan ohya am ohya Syn mom op axon barman sata ond 
soxw on Sy ropow mawna $"t py PNT wat Nw wat aT. NT 
sawd Sip ps 

bo by nos uyenn> irnsa an wba pnd us odtnwn yp by 7 
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nb) ond> add NDIWYO WAN ON OYSNA “DDA N¥DI °D .oDN wD by 
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JT? ond) NID pRo gy oo pam wip xdbw wn 

2p? Sy) mi cones dyna nv 277 1s) oFPTDA nxp aindd uN2 g 
yap ov .qwod nna O27 OwIN OY nw anon maa Ty .puodn 
arava 72 72 mp> aexy mm map aap anon npr ab am 
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mr yap in oN .nen INDa) mata poowa ya b> Ty oy dT 
oppo m2 wr wa an 2am wna rns $5 in .yno 267nNa 
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yn ory 
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7D) ATM PonwM nyaym nsT payd .oow TWAIN OTN PA NID ON 
2655 onatd ast yw ox ayy wits p> anim AWS non 

apo) yn zen7D3 an bi yy> jan Towa. MINA DA NXDN 49 
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noayo o> simp > odyw ux on wy mo nxa 30bs1 owpm by 
nyt> yoy ox pia an in ww pra yns b> s2invew vw onda mari 
nv ona wp Dd wpm wot D> Seana onmD wp wD os .4D APEa 
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wioiw mos S52 adxm ndyin w on wry TN NN WAI UTP) 49 
momn xbow idm yay ew om Sy amb Sow ta 1b yyw pd oon» by 
ww onbpn arom isd" man oxy ymxd inbpn 
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ad dy abiya Sono pup adr moon abs Gata nodd wor xb wan ud 
‘pd jomw no ba ayn ~p Sy pramsm xb nom ap b>) .ononn 
vm asa wd asa wdsew no S50 rand in 
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VON JD). .Mb1wA DN DoD RxD] WS py NIM Poy dwmd wp crys 
mr oyna nnown abyon en ada ya mab mpo ots tbwa obdiyd 
asin ya mab ann ow adver yina nnomn 4apnbynay ona nua 
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TWO LETTERS FROM ABRAHAM FIRKOVICH 


By ABRAHAM KAHANA, Tel-Aviv, Palestine. 


HE KARAITE ARCHAEOLOGIST Abraham b. Samuel 

Firkovich (known as 47 ]’a8) became notorious especially 
by reason of theliterary controversy concerning his archaeological 
discoveries which formed a part of the two collections of MSS. 
sold by him to the (former) Imperial Library at St. Petersburg. 
Firkovich was an expert forger. With great skill did he incor- 
porate his fabrications into his collection of genuine documents 
so that it became difficult to distinguish between the true and 
the false. As a result great confusion reigned in the investiga- 
tions of even the prominent scholars at his time and also later on. 

Firkovich was born in 1785 in a village near Lutsk (in Vol- 
hynia). His parents were simple people engaged in agriculture. 
They gave him no education in Judaism. At the age of 20 Fir- 
kovich married and left his native village to take up his abode 
in another village where he managed an agricultural property of 
his own. But he was unsuccessful and lost most of his capital. 
With the remainder he rented a mill which also turned out to be 
a failure. He then moved to Lutsk where his sister lived 
who was married to the son of the Hazzan of Lutsk, Mor- 
decai Sultanski. The latter belonged to the Karaite aristocracy 
of Lutsk. He was also a man of learning occupying the position of 
Hazzan and Rabbi in succession to his father. Sultanski devoted 
much attention to the spreading of the knowledge of Judaism 
among his congregants and he was also the author of several 
works (see about him in detail Poznanski in his edition of Sultan- 
ski’s 7717 WEP WS Op TX rt, Warsaw 1920, p. 52ff). 

Sultanski noticed in the brother of his daughter-in-law 
abilities for study and he began to instruct him in Judaism. In 
a short time Firkovich knew how to read and write and also how 
to translate the Bible into ancient Tartarish, a language spoken 


by the Karaites in Poland. Tartarish was the remnant of their 
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culture which they had brought with them from their center in 
the Crimea. In two years Firkovich had made such progress as 
to be able to become at first an assistant of one of the Karaite 
teachers and then to be his own master. 

However Firkovich was by nature a great intriguer and 
seeker after self-aggrandisement. He aspired at becoming Haz- 
zan in the very community of Lutsk, viz. in the place of Sultan- 
ski. He thus began to undermine his teacher’s position and em- 
ployed all sorts of means to oust Sultanski in order ultimately 
to succeed him. But in the meanwhile he realized that it would 
be best for him to leave Lutsk for the Crimea where he would find 
greater scope for his ambitions. Having already succeeded in 
bringing about the resignation of Sultanski by means of intrigues 
and denunciations, Firkovich helped a relative of his to succeed 
Sultanski in Lutsk whereas he himself set out for the Crimea 
whither Mordecai Sultanski also proceeded as he had no longer 
any occupation in his native place. In the Crimea too Firkovich 
did not desist from intriguing because he feared the rivalry of 
his former master, Sultanski, one of the most learned and re- 
spected men among the Karaites of those days. Firkovich con- 
tinued in the Crimea harming Sultanski in a despicable manner 
and he succeeded so far that Sultanski remained in isolation in 
Tshufut-Kale without being able to oppose him. Firkovich 
made the acquaintance of the leading scholar of the Karaites, 
Simha Bobowitz, who made him his companion on his journey 
to Palestine (in 1830). With the help of the Bobowitz Firkovich 
continued his eventful career which furnished him in course of 
time considerable funds as well as great honor among the Karaites 
and in the learned world at large. 

It seems as if a veil of obscurity has now been cast on Fir- 
kovich’s activities among the Karaites of the Crimea. No new 
material containing recollections, letters or documents is coming 
to light. Herewith we present two letters from Firkovich which 
gives us an insight into the character and machinations of the 
man. The first epistle is undated. It has evidently been written 
at the time when Firkovich still lived in Volhynia and when he 
was planning his intrigues to oust his master. Its chief purpose 
was merely to deceive Sultanski. At the very time when he car- 
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ried on despicable intrigues against his master and forged signa- 
tures of respected members of the Karaite community in Lutsk, 
he addressed a long letter to Sultanski couched in false and hypo- 
critical language. He alludes to others as the foes of Sultanski 
while he himself poses as a staunch and humble friend of the 
master and his family. 

But the second letter, written from Eupatoria (nomi) in 
1826 toa relative in Lutsk, reveals the true activities of Firkovich 
at this period. It recounts all his despicable deeds with an arro- 
gance and a cynicism hard to parallel. This second letter con- 
sists of three sections full of interest. The first section contains 
a graphic account of the conduct of the Karaites in the Crimea. 
We learn therefrom that Firkovich lived up truly to the Karaite 
ethical standard of those days. In the second part Firkovich 
mentions some interesting details about the origin of the famous 
Karaite printing house in Eupatoria which issued the most impor- 
tant Karaite works (e. g. Mibhar, Aderet Elijahu, Sepher Ha- 
‘osher, ‘Es Hayyim with Or Hahayyim and others). In the last 
section Firkovich asks of his relative to exert himself and calm 
the animosity against Sultanski and remove the bad impressions 
that this ugly affair had left behind in the minds of the people and 
also in writing. Firkovich feared lest the secrets be revealed and 
his disgrace become known. In consequence of this appeal to his 
relative he repeats in detail and full of cynicism all the ugly deeds 
he perpetrated against Sultanski, how he forged documents and 
signatures and how he went about among his fellow-sectaries in 
Lutsk lying, deceiving and acting with duplicity. 

Many of the disputes about the trustworthiness of Firk- 
ovich’s archaeological discoveries would not have taken place, 
had these letters been known to the contemporaries of Chwolson 
and Harkavy. The latter took the trouble of composing his 
work “‘Altjiidishe Denkmaler aus der Krim, mitgetheilt von 
Abraham Firkowitch’’ (St. Petersburg, 1876) and the former 
his German work on Hebrew palaeography (1882) which later 
on appeared in an extended form in Russian under the title ‘““Sbor- 
nik Yewreiskich Nadpisei,”’ (St. Petersburg 1884). Our letters 
would have enabled the scholars to seize up Firkovich with more 
sureness and directness. 
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There finally remains to point out one characteristic detail. 
This very letter, wherein Firkovich beseeches his relative and 
partner in all these ugly deeds to hide it carefully or burn it, 
came into my possession together with the first letter from Sul- 
tanski’s grandson; Joseph Sultanski, Hazzan of the Karaites in 
Kiew. Thus Firkovich’s faithful companion betrayed him and 
handed over his letter to the family of Sultanski! 
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ADDITIONAL NOTES 


To the Article on the Classification of Sciences in Mediaeval 
Jewish Philosophy Published in the Hebrew 
Union College Jubilee Volume, Pp. 263-315. 


By HARRY AUSTRYN WOLFSON, Harvard University. 


P. 266. The confusion of Aristotle’s mpakxrsx# with his 
TownttKy must have been widespread in Arabic philosophy. Thus 
the classification given by the unidentified Ali in his Epistle, 
which has been preserved in a Hebrew translation (about which 
see Steinschneider, Uebersetzungen, §204), is based upon the dis- 
tinction between theoretical nawrm naxbo and productive noxdbn 
myn. The former comprises logic and philosophy in all its main 
divisions, by which is undoubtedly meant both the theoretical 
and the practical philosophy of Aristotle. The latter comprises 
all the productive arts and is subdivided into commercial nvanon 
and natural nvyav, namely, agriculture, boviculture and hunting, 
each of these having again many subdivisions. 

See word °>$57 Aon n-UNX in O’pny oND7 DIwNp, ed. Ben- 
jacob, Leipzig 1844, p. 15: 
pon ,orpon ow mpdm maxon > tows nxt oans) poxyoem by sox 
pom SPUYOT JPITT NSM PAY sprain non yA ,NAwns noxdp 
Ayano mox>bo nyyav moxdbod npbm mwyon noxbm .nwyn noxbdp 
TSN eM Poon mo wed noINT nay Anes www on nyysym 
modem 88m span mpon nbyin won mon qws AyTon mwm pnw 

man nromp moxdo m>S21 when abso ons Soa spn noxbp 


The same Epistle contains another classification which would 
seem to be based upon Aristotle’s threefold division into the- 
oretical, practical and productive, retaining the distinction be- 
tween the three divisions but giving the last one a new meaning 
and content. It appears on pp. 12-13: 
bown 7782 0 PINT NAST SSD °D DIT jw onyed ya) ayehesh 
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noxbp wm modo nxt > ye oan .MyII Nw prsn ps ma Yow 
pesna pon :a@pbn mwbwd npdmi moan nnbsan > an pan jpn 
7 NT AMS map ond won jammy bd) paNm ONT nD nyt 
oxy) ona nobdym) now innwr n> oD) vow 'm wow Son my a2 
ood pon .opbm awows > om opdnn ;onp wpiaen ion mbon Nin 
ppoy Say oma opry nythy pond sin own pom ond pbm oyay pom 
pom ,oysym monn ppn pon ,apbn 5 39 pon ;aw7 Nim on APN 
tomym a0>> whem pba .arton coax ppn pom ,man cpax jpn 
mbnoo (mand) we pim mnoxn pin mxbob pro noon mwann 

awn oem ndbvonm asm pam onan tread: mbypa_ maraby 


Though the terms for the general main divisions are not 
given, the underlying scheme of the classification seems to be as 
follows: [Propaedeutic]: Logic. [Theoretical]: Mathematics, Phys- 
ics, Metaphysics. [Practical]: Ethics, Economics, Politics. [Pro- 
ductive]: Practical rules for conduct in personal, domestic and 
social life. It is quite obvious that the last is meant to reproduce 
Aristotle’s productive arts. The difference between the Practical 
and the Productive in this classification is made clear from the 
context as that between the descriptive and the normative phases 
of the sciences of ethics, economics and politics. 


P. 268. The Hebrew 10 as a translation of the Arabic 
uk. and hence the Greek mpomaudeia, or rather madeia, has 
its analogy in the Septaugint where 1b) is often translated by 
Tavoela. 

P. 274, n. 33f. The conjecture that 13n in the passage of 
Nissi ben Noah is to be taken in the same technical sense as pap 
in the expression 79N7 DY NV pap finds corroboration in Cuzari 
TY 29: 
wanna ny amas anada mebnnm nen n>ba saya obey xd oD 

Ton NI) wow Dy (AYyNON®) 

P. 279, n.52. While Algazali, Abraham Ibn Ezra and Afendo- 
polo include astrology under physics, Abraham bar Hiyya, Fal- 
aquera and Rieti make it a co-ordinate branch of astronomy and 
put it under mathematics. This difference of opinion may per- 
haps be traced to Aristotle’s question whether astrology (&aTpo- 
Aoyia) is different from physics or is a part of it (Physics II, 1, 
193b, 26). While ada7paovia here means “‘astronomy,” it is pos- 
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sible that it was taken by some in the sense of ¢ y=! p\S%1 ‘wpwp 
b’23197 (astrology) instead of ¢ y=! ele DADIDT NaDN (astronomy). 


P. 283, n. 68. A list of Hebrew terms for ‘‘secular’’ sciences 
has been collected by Dr. Ign4cz Hirschler in the Hungarian 
Festschrift in honor of Moses Bloch (pp. 107-114), Budapest 
1905. (I am indebted for this reference to Dr. George A. Kohut). 

Pp. 283-5. A new classification of the ‘‘seven sciences” is 
given in the poem Al-Saba‘niyyah by Abu ‘Imran Moses Tobi with 
its Hebrew translation and commentary Batte ha-Nefesh by Sol- 
omon ben Immanuel Dapiera (published by Hartwig Hirsch- 
feld in the Report of the Judith Montefiore College, 1894). The 
poem speaks of the sciences as being ‘‘seven”’ in number (§30), 
but the enumeration of the particular sciences in the Hebrew 
translation does not agree with that of the Arabic original. In 
the Arabic (p. 20) the seven sciences are: (1) Religion mby>x 
weds, §25. (2) Medicine aubs nby, §25. (3) Physics myaubs ody, 
§26. (4) Metaphysics 77y2 701, §26. (5) Logic jwmmabs puxp, 
§27. (6) Astronomy mx7>s aby, §28. (7) Geometry wNWtpobs ody, 
§28. 

In the Hebrew translation (pp. 35-38) they are: (1) The- 
oretical Medicine Mivyn 7ANDNT NAW pws mpon....qSiD9n noon 
§25. (2) Practical Medicine simv mwyon >” meet mdon ar 
*wi pon, §25. (3) Physics nryav my? , yawn moan §26. (4) 
Metaphysics nvnbs my~? ,abxn man §26. (5) Logic yam §27. 
(6) Mathematics nvm §28. (7) Astronomy maz2 noon, §29. 

P. 297. In the Ihwan al-Safa’s and Judah ha-Levi’s analyses 
of Aristotle’s Physics the following topics are enumerated: 1. 
Matter. 2. Form. (3. Privation). 4. Nature. 5. Time. 6. Space. 
7. Motion. The first three topics clearly refer to Book I of the 
Physics, 4 to Book II, 5 and 6 to Book IV, and 7 to Book III. 
The question may be raised, Why is Book III placed after Book 
IV and why are Books V—VIII omitted? The answer would 
seem to be that ‘Motion’ in these analyses does not only refer 
to Book III but also to Books V—VIII. Aristotle’s Physics was 
originally divided into two distinct treatises, the first consisting 
of Books I—VI (or I—V) and the second of V, VI, VIII (or VI— 
VIII). Aristotle usually refers to the first group as the Physics 
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or the book On Nature, and to the second as the book On Motion 
(See W. D. Ross, Aristotle, p. 11). It is also possible that in early 
Arabic versions of the Physics Book III was placed after Book 
IV together with the other books on motion. | 

P. 300. Avicenna’s characterization of some branches of 
mathematics as being more closely connected with physics may 
have its origin in Aristotle’s description of perspectives, music 
and astronomy (literally, astrology) as the more physical branches 
of mathematics (Physics II, 2, 194a, 7-8). 

P. 303, n.155. In the Hebrew commentary on the Al-Sab- 
a‘niyyah (p. 37) the term mbypwn is used in the sense of music: 
sox) mopwon non ym .onyim onda obpwn nosn sym Np pwn nom 
nw nvwyi ody. Literally the expression nbn -bpwn means 
“the rhythm of sounds.” 

P. 303, n.155. The query raised by meas to whether 13n 
could not be taken as the Arabic _.> is to be dismissed. The ex- 
planation in the Muillot ha-Higgayon XIV: mnun Nan noon, is 
not a Hebrew gloss but a translation from an Arabic expression. 
The expression occurs in the Arabic original of the Hobot ha- 
Lebabot (p. 4, 1.9) im gel 509 Ogatl] UJ. The term nn is a 
literal translation of the Greek apyuoviky. 

P. 311. In corroboration of my conjecture that Maimonides’ 
fourth branch of practical philosophy is the science of religious 
legislation called o’p121 we may quote the following passage 
from Falaquera’s Reshit Hokmah, pp. 58-59: 


aT WON) poops “HDA 45?) [i.e. ethics, economics, polities] AT b>) 
DpIDISM .O WIA OAD’ ADnw wD AIM ANAM na Tdn2 NAW 7 
DIDI NPN TOIANNT NMSA NIT DWT 1D TTT OMS AWW TD NIT OPN 
Pen Jk20 op ararym ANA NII OPA AAI pan am obs 
D> nou) ANIA MwxX. yon mwyon msn pona nn wow? mI 
DNaINOT Pal PANT ANI pa WS wIEAM ,JoN yon ay oy wD mT AT 
pw 


It has already been established that the Arabic Ws gli has 


two etymologies and two distinct meanings: 1. As the Greek 
vouos it means “‘law.’”’ 2. As an original Arabic word it means 
“secret” and hence “revelation.” (See Dozy, Supplément aux 
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Dictionaries Arabes, under —» sli). These two meanings have 
often been combined in Arabic, and this passage of Falaquera 
seems to show that a similar combination of the two meanings 
had been imported into the Hebrew ova (cf. Leopold Dukes, 
Philosophisches aus dem Zehnten Jahrhundert, p. 89, n.5). 
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